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WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE —By Leuize (For text, see page 50) 


N the cities and in the villages, in the public temples and in the family circles, among 

all ages and sexes, gladdened voices to-day bespeak grateful hearts and a freshened 
recollection of the virtues of the Father of his Country. And it will be so in all time 
to come, so long as public virtue is itself an object of regard. The ingenuous youth of 
America will hold up to themselves the bright model of Washington’s example, and study 
to be what they behold; they will contemplate his character till all his virtues spread out 
and display themselves to their delighted vision, as the earliest astronomers, the shep- 
herds on the plains of Babylon, gazed at the stars till they saw them form into clusters 
and constellations, overpowering at length the eyes of the beholders with the united 


blaze of a thousand lights. ° 
—THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON, by Daniel Webster 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 170,000 








The Wash-up Chart makes keep- 
ing clean a game. Pupilsin 51,000 
schools are competing for the 
best record in clean hands, clean 
faces and the daily bath. 











INCE February, a year ago, 

when Lifebuoy made its first an- 
nouncement in the Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, the Clean Hands Cam- 
paign has spread rapidly. The teachers who 
so eagerly launched the campaign in their own 
class rooms are the ones really responsible for its 
success. Now in 51,000 schools all over the country, 
the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart is turning soap-shy 
youngsters into enthusiastic self-washers. 

And best of all, mothers everywhere are 
backing up the teachers’ efforts by also send- 
ing for the Charts and encouraging their children 
to use them. 

Every teacher—every mother—agrees that it 
is one of the most effective ways ever devised 
for teaching youngsters habits of cleanliness and 


the importance to health of clean hands, clean 


faces and daily bathing. 


LIFEBUO 


HEALTH SOAP 





This Clean Hands 
HEALTH Campaign 
will make your pupils 
“self-washers” 
Send for a chart for 


each of your pupils 
~N FREE 








Start the Clean Hands Campaign 
in your School 


If you haven’t already done so, fill out the 
coupon and start this campaign now in your 
school. We will send, free, for each pupil one 
of these famous Lifebuoy Wash-up Charts. 

Keeping clean at once becomes a competi- 
tive game. The pupils mark a cross for every 
wash-up and bath, and those with the best 
records have their names entered on an 
Honor Roll of Cleanliness. 

It’s amazing to see how eager the children 
are fora 100% record. Experience shows, too, 
that they are genuinely eager to learn about 
cleanness and health. 

As everyone knows, Life- 
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buoy antiseptic cleanness protects 
health—safeguards against the dan- 
gers of every-day dirt. It lessens the 
menace of colds, of school epidemics, of 
infection in little cuts and scratches. Lifebuoy 
is a soap, too, that a youngster instinctively likes. 
Lifebuoy and the Wash-up Chart will help 
your pupils come to school safely clean every 
morning. It will help them keep fit— healthy 
— better able to absorb what you have to teach 
them. Help them form habits of antiseptic clean- 
ness that will last them all their lives. 
Here is the coupon. Fill it out and mail it 














































































































Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT 3 


I have_________ pupils. Please send me a Wash-up Chart 
for each with directions for Clean Hands Health Campaign. 


Name. 
School. 
Address, 





Grade. 
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“Put beautiful 
pure melody into your school 


A CHILD’s crying out “Oh, that star!” ... “Such white, white snow!” is an instinctive 
response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to the thing's you can never teach 
by words. Yet through pure melody—tones rich and clear from the Victrola—you can 
put into the child-mind glows, rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every lis- 


tening moment. 


For early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the Lark. For joy- 
ous study—lyrics, old hunting songs; Ave Maria as Ellen sang it to the harp of Allen- 
Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include the veritable shouts of a Roman’ mob. 
Use folk-songs for phrasing. Beautiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to teach, yet 
who knows how far and priceless in result? For imagination—Saint-Saens’ The Swan— 
lake-music so softly rippling you ean tell when the white bird lifts its head! These bring 
the artists and artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. Think of Schubert’s 
Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds summons the rustling of invisible 


forces to the listening minds of the children. 


You will want to know how other schools are using the Victrola and Victor records to 
bring the beauty of pure melody to their pupils. Send for information—or at any store 
selling Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you listen, your mind will create 
abundant uses for them in classwork. 


Allegro Moderato 
Unfinished Symphony (Schubert) 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6459 
‘Ave Maria (Schubert) ° MARSH 55052 
By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(Cavanass—Lieurance) +» CHEMET 1015 
Devotion (Mascagni) 
MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 19829 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
FRITZ KREISLER—HvuGO KREISLER 3017 
Four Leaf Clover 
(Brownell) - - - - WILLIAMS’ 855 
Hark! Hark! the Lark 
(Schubert) - - - - + GLUCK 664 
Liebestraum (Jiszt) - - SAMAROFF 6269 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
(Bishop) - - +- - + QGtLucKk 654 
Minuet in G (Beethoven) - POWELL 804 
Morning—‘‘Peer Gynt” (Grieg) 
VICTOR CONCERT ORCHESTRA 35470 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 
(Haydn) - - - - MARSH 45092 


Negro Spiritual 


(Dvorak-—Kreisler) 
FRITZ KREISLER 


On Wings of Song 


(Mendelssohn) - - - - 


HEIFETZ 


Praeludium (Jarnefelt) 
VICTOR CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Salut d’Amour 
Serenade 
Slumber Boat 


(Riley—Gaynor) - - 


(Titl) 


(Elgar) - ZIMBALIST 
NEAPOLITAN TRIO 


LITTLEFIELD 


Solvejg’s Cradle Song-—‘‘Peer Gynt” 


(Grieg) - 


MARSH 


Songs My Mother Taught Me 


(Dvorak) - - - 
Souvenir (Drdia) - 
Swan, The (Saint-Saens) - 


FRITZ KREISLER 
FRITZ KREISLER 
KINDLER 


To a Wild Rose 


(MacDowell) - VENETIAN TRIO 
Waltz in E Flat (Durand) BAUER 
Waltz in G Flat Major 

(Chopin) - + + +» MOISEIVITCH 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE-—-For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al!l_ subscriptions 


continued at expiration, 


will be dis- 





RENEWALS-—To insure no mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
fo lowing month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue ) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 






3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 


giving him forwarding instructions. 





AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


OR windy March what cover could 

be more appropriate than Ruys- 
dael’s “The Mill,” with its sky so full 
of gusty portent? Teachers and pu- 
pils will like to have a reproduction 
in the colors of the original, and will 
find the small pictures and text most 
effective in booklets. 

“A Study of Holland” by Saliye 
Jolly, “Lessons in Gardening” by 
Effie M. Burton, “Some Kite Designs” 
by John T. Lemos, “A Weather Vane 
Project” by Frank I. Solar, and the 
March Calendar and Window Decora- 
tion by Bess Bruce Cleaveland all are 
motivated by the month’s traditional 
schoolroom interests. 

As Arbor Day, with its emphasis on 
conservation, is observed in March 
and later months, depending upon lo- 
cality, the frontispiece poster, “Save 
Our Forests,” carries a timely mes- 
sage. The text is by Robert W. 
Chambers and the design by Mr. 
Lemos. The Entertainment Depart- 
ment will have additional material re- 
lating to trees and birds, and of 
course there will be one of Dr. Shu- 
feldt’s bird articles—this time on the 
rose-breasted and black-headed gros- 
beaks. 

Professor Frank N. Freeman, whose 
“The Sphere of Visual Education” ap- 
pears in the present issue, will discuss 
“The Use of Visual Materials in the 
Primary Grades.” Blanche Jennings 
Thompson will turn from the field of 
Oral Language to that of Written 
Language and will devote Part I of the 
new series to “The Paragraph.” 

What one Illinois school does to 
make the idea of books attractive to 
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children is told by Vane Kendrick in 
“Promoting: the- Love.of Good Read- 
ing.” The Industrial series of Lena 
C. Ahlers continues with an illustrated 
article on ‘“Copper—Man’s__ First 
Metal.” In her stories of men and 
women who have done much for the 
world in one way or another, Re- 
becca Deming Moore turns to Emma 
Willard, the educator to whom women 
owe so much. 

Recipes suited to school lunches in 
early spring will be provided in 
March by Mary Agnes Davis; Mary 
B. Grubb will tell how to make rugs 
for a doll house; Virginia Straight, in 
her primary reading page, will nar- 
rate the adventures of more Happy 
Hollow folk—Bobby and Betty Bear; 
and the Moth page next month will 
give facts about that least welcome 
member of the family, the Clothes 
Moth. 

There will be two articles on con- 
duct—one . relating to personal be- 
havior, in the “Thoroughbred” series 
by Mae Foster Jay, and the other con- 
cerning group or civic behavior by 
Eva A. Smedley, under the title 
“Keeping the Schoolroom Clean.” 
Mr. Tyrrell will provide a third in- 
stallment of his History Exercises, 
and Ruth Clark will write of “Three 
Thrilling Journeys.” 

In the present issue, we ‘are very 
glad to be able to publish an editoriai 
contribution by Carleton Washburne, 
whose work as Superintendent of 
Schools in Winnetka, Illinois, is 
known throughout the country. Mr. 
Washburne has been a pioneer in re- 
organization of method and curricu- 
lum to meet changed needs and reflect 
new aims. He is the author of sev- 
eral books written for school use. 





Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps in Combination and Save on All 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, and the other valuable teaching helps listed below may be ordered in combination at prices 
which represent a substantial saving as compared with ordering the items separately. Teachers when subscribing for either magazine (new 
or renewal) will find it to their advantage to include with their order such of the other helps as they may need. 
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is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s 

e at in er Capital. It is now in its 32nd year of increasing success and is 

everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to whatis going on in the world and the PATH- 

FINDER is anideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the 

day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is alsoa vast amount of general information 

of special value and usefulness to the teacher, Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 
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Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.14; size 914x12%4 
inches, price $3.19. Each penton 
complete with sponge, 
ink and instructions, Pint 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94. 
Hektograph paper, “as 
11, medium quality, 500 
— price $114 — 
quality paper, $1.14. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 34c. 
Hektograph Pencil, Ile. 
Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets.....49c © 

COPING SAW with dozen 6-in. blades.......29¢ 
Ag | Saw Patterns to trace, actual size..19c 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener............ e000 s INC 
Blunt Point Scissors, 434-inch, dozen......$1.25 

Gummed Devices 

Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box..... 9c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd...19c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....34¢ 


SEND MONEY ORDER J 
8 
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Boys; Brownies; Chicks; Easter Lilies; Cupids; 

Flag; Cherry and Hatchet; Squirrels; Eskimos. 
New Cuitp Lire Carenpar STENciLs, 22x34. Set 

nine school months, 74c; each, llc; 3 for 29c. 
OTHER StTENciLs, 22x ; 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 





2% Ibs., 32c; ream 9x12, 5 IbSi...sccsese’ 6lc 
Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, 25c; same 

paper, 18x24, asstd. colors, 15 sheets, 2 lbs..42¢ 

Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 18c; ream 
6x9, 3% Ibs., 





34, each, llc; Flag; 
Brownies and Bells; 
Spread Eagle; Evan- 
line; Washington on 
Jorse; Soldier with 
Gun and Drum; Roll 
of Honor; Program; 
Lincoln at Fireplace; 





IMPORTANT: We are prepared to supply 


any books published by the 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 
books and supplies from us you may include any 
items needed from the Owen list and thus save 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 


rm. 9x12, wt. 63 
Ibs, 1 6 
Light 


weight Tinted 
‘oster Paper, 50 
sheets, 18 colors, 
9x12, 16c; same pa- 
per, 36 sheets 18x24, 


When ordering 








Little Bo Peep. 

Puystotocy, each Ilc; Skeleton, Heart, Stomach, 
Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, “ 

Seat Work Stencits, 19 of each, Patriotic; Val- 
entine; Eskimo; Brownies; Easter...10 for Ic 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, doz. asstd...24¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......... 19¢ 


Circulation. - 


assorted colors, wt. 
Rg te tt * Spaieennena 43¢ 
White Writing, tuled, 500 sheets, 8x1034. .93¢ 
Typewriter Bond, 500 sheets, 8!4xI1...$1.05 
Oak Tag for Charts, 50 sheets, 9x12..... 40c 
Crayola, 8 colors, dozen boxes.........- 97 
Paste Flour, 1 lb, makes 4 quarts, for....24¢ 


Brass Paper Fasteners, Fs i 12c 
.¥% _in., 16c; 34 in., 20c; 1 in.......... 24c 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for...... 7c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. 


S. LATTA, Inc., 


NEAREST PLACE: 


ORDER FROM /( 
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READ THIS WHY PAY MORE ? ras OUR BEST OFFER 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— educt 25c each if you order 2 or more, 
Revised again. The sixth edition is Normal Instructor—Primary Plans, .$2.00 
9x12 inches, contains 320 pages and FREE : FREE : FREE ! Latta’s Book for Teachers......... 1.50 
weighs two pounds. It represents the Select one number free with every dollar purchase. Primary Education, | year......... 2.00 
efforts of several prominent educators No.1, Name 4 blackboard borders stencils, value, .20c Kindergarten and First Grade, 1 yr..$2.00 
who know the needs of rural and pri- No.2. Name 2 blackboard calendar stencils, val...22c Child Life Magazine, 12. issues.:... 3.00 
WB TR IT) BE I mary teachers. Postpaid....... 1.50 No.3. Name 2 blackboard map stencils, value..... 20c Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. ..$2.50 
—_ 25a About two thirds of Latta’s Book No.4. Six Dixon No. 2 lead pencils, 5c quality...23c National Geographic Mag., 12 issues.$3.50 
J. S. LATTA. INC. contains the following: No. 5. Set of 50 assorted drawings to color....... 19c Modern Priscilla, 12 issues......... 2.00 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9..14c No.6, 25 outline maps, 8%x11, Continents and U.S., 19c Review of Reviews, 12 issues.......$4.00 
“HAILING PRICE, 71.50- 8 Animal Drawings for Toys......- 5c No.7. 50 popular pictures, 24%x3 inches..... «++-24c How to Teach the Primary Grades, 305 pages, cloth bound........ $1.25 
44 Large Drawings to Color......29c No.8. 42 paper cutting designs, 5x8, assorted..... l7c Everyday Plans for All Grades, set of 3 vols. for..$1.50 
: 42 Paper Cutting Designs, 5x8....17c No.9. 2 quarts good black ink in powder form...24c ee Year's Entertainment, 344 pp., bound in silk clo. .$1.50 
16 Mother Goose Drawings to Trace and Color, 6x9 inches...... ---14c No. 10. Two sheets pencil carbon paper 20x30.....23c : Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus., by Wright.$2.00 
Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for first 6 grades.........- 22c No. Il. Twelve sheets tracing paper, 17x22........19¢ MU MRMEAAGIM Pathfinder, | yr., $1.00: Popular Educator, | yr. .$2.00 
lo Landscape and Language Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........-l4c No. 12, Flash number cards, 5x8, for teacher...... 9c ff the Seeley’s Question Book, $1.75; School Arts Mag. .$3.00 
Set of 33 Construction Patterns..........-sccececsssececes seee--84¢ No, 13, Latta’s Silent Seatwork Language Cards...23c ANMENNEAaM! Etude, | year, $2.00: Guide to Nature, | year....$1.50 
Seat Work Arithmetic Cards for primary and intermediate grades....22c No. 14. Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards...22c ff Pictorial Review, $1.50; Little Folks Magazine. .$2.00 
Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 96 pages, 6x9 inches......... seeees-29¢ No. 15, Thirty special day sewing cards for........19¢ For the Children’s Hour by Bailey and Lewis, 
50 Drawings to Color, 6x9....24c 12 Borders to Color, 5 in. high..9c No. 16, Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print. 19c 133 well known stories, cloth........ses.ee200$he79 
16 Gingerbread Drawings, 4x5..4c 50 Drawings assorted sizes....19¢ No. 17, Picture_of Lincoln, 16x20, brown print.....19c Marion George Plan Books for 10 school months, 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, 4x5..4c 16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9...!4c No. 18, Large Col’d Posters, 10 in. high, 7 subjects.24c Intermediate Set, paper, $3.50; Primary Set. .$3.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings, 4x5..4c 12 Calendars to Color, 6x9.....9¢ No. 19. Toy Money, coins and bills, over $500 for..24c Story of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 
16 Pioneer Drawings, 4x5...... 4c 30 Sewing Card Patterns......19c No. 20, Alphabets and Figures to paste, 2000 I-in..29c by Chas. Foster. 704 pages 300 illustrations, 
16 Three Bear Drawings, 4x5...4c 30 New Sewing Cards........2I¢ NOTE—Buy any of above if you prefer, Size 614x9 inches, cloth bound.........seee8s $2.00 
Latta’s Duplicator Blackboard Stencils Paper, Paste, Crayons Rubber Type Printers 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Manila Drawing Paper, lb., 13c; ream 6x9, wt. 





Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer, 





Complete in 
fibre box. 

3/16 inch. .84¢ 
% inch.. .$1.04 
ve inch... .$1.14 
7% _inch.. .$2.14 
1 inch... .$2.69 

Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles 

No. 1, per Ib, 98c; No. 2, 93c: No. 3, 90c; 
No, 4, 87c; No. 5, 83c; 34-inch Flat...... 80c 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound. .25c 


Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, per dozen.... 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, per pound....... 4 


Printed Outline Maps 
U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group of States 
Any map for History or Geography, 814x11 
inches, 50 for 39c; 100 for..... re 74¢ 
United States on chart paper, 24x36 in., 3 for 35¢ 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 
7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia 
18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa. 








OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 

Positive Health Teaching is 
Best 

Children who come home from school 
worrying about disease germs are not 
taking part in a constructive, positive 
program of health education, say Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood and Marion O. Ler- 
rigo, writing on the health of the school 
child in the December Hygeia, popular 
magazine of health published by the 
American Medical Association. 

The emphasis in the program of 
health education should be placed con- 
structively on what to do to grow and 
keep well, rather than on how to avoid 
disease. There should be a positive, 
rather than a negative point of view. 
The child who comes home with a new 
determination to drink milk every day 
and to brush his teeth regularly has a 
teacher who is constructive. 

Health education activities should 
tend to make children interested in the 
welfare of their friends and neighbors 
in the community rather than to leave 
them concerned solely with their own 
comfort. This is essential, not only for 
social and moral reasons, but for the 
mental health of the child. Teaching 
which encourages him in introspection 
and constant examination of his own 
feelings usually results in nervous, 
morbid emotional states. 

Emphasis on community welfare, dis- 
cussion of health in positive terms of 
abounding vigor and strength, and 
measurement of health by concrete 
means such as weight, are safeguards 
against morbid habits of introspection. 

A great portion of health teaching 
must be devoted to the everyday ne- 
cessities: eating and drinking; playing 
and exercising out-of-doors; resting 
and sleeping; keeping clean; caring for 
the special organs of the body, partic- 
ularly teeth and eyes; hygienic dress- 
ing. Probably more time should be 
Spent on the study of nutrition than on 
any of these topics. Use of milk and 
fresh vegetables and fruits in the diet; 
leisureliness and regularity in eating 
meals; reduced consumption of sugar; 





elimination of tea and coffee; eating 
foods which are easily digested, and 
choice of diet which supplies the ade- 
quate number of calories, are points 
which are receiving special attention in 
nutrition teaching to-day. 


Oklahoma Girl Wins Contest 


Leadership in community upbuilding 
has won for Frances Smith, 18-year- 
old girl of Blaine County, Oklahoma, 
the distinction of being declared the 
most. outstanding member in leader- 
ship in the farm boys’ and girls’ clubs 
throughout the country for 1925. As 
winner of the second annual national 
leadership contest, she was awarded the 
Moses Leadership Trophy, offered by 
Horace A. Moses of Springfield, Mass., 
at the boys’ and girls’ club congress in 
its recent session at the International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago. She has 
been for six years a member of one of 
the 4-H clubs for farm boys and girls 
which are conducted by extension 
workers cooperatively employed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state agricultural col- 
leges. Her own excellent record in 
demonstrating the advantages of im- 
proved methods in poultry raising, sew- 
ing, food preparation and other farm- 
ing and homemaking enterprises, has 
encouraged other boys and girls to un- 
dertake similar progressive work. 

Honorable mention in the competi- 
tion was given Kenneth Hinshaw, 19- 
year-old member of Klickitat County, 
Washington, and third place was given 
Olin Butler, 18 years old, of Logan 
County, Oklahoma. This is the second 
year that Oklahoma has won the lead- 
ership contest, Ford Mercer, of Lincoln 
County, being the first club, member to 
receive the trophy. 





The lives of truest heroism are those 
in which there are no great deeds to 
look back upon. It is the little things 
well done that go to make up a success- 
ful and truly good life.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 








The “A PSCO” Line 


of Pencil Sharpeners 





The “DEXTER” 


Highest type hand-feed 
sharpener—built for heavy 
duty—will sharpen thous- 
ands of points without 
losing keen cutting edge. 
Sharpens pencils and 
crayons of ALL sizes— 
adjuster for fine, medium 
or blunt points. Tool steel, 
twin-milling cutters. 





DEXTER 


A SHARPENER 








Preferred by School Boards 


all over th 


e Country 








Select the best pencil sharpener you can afford for the school 
room. Students appreciate a good sharpener—it helps them do 


better work. 


Naturally the selection should be made from the 


“APSCO” Line because it has proved itself in the schoolroom. 


The “A PS 


CO” Line- 


CHICAGO = GIANT — JUNIOR — DEXTER— DANDY 


IDEAL— WIZARD = CLIMAX - 


U. §. AUTOMATIC 





The 


of the 
*APSCO” Line 


are 
Low 
can Pencil Sharpene 








“CHICAGO” 
and The “GIANT” 


the two famous 
PRICE Ameri- 


Sold by All Good Dealers 


Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Co. 


58 E. Washington Street 


rs Chicago, Illinois 



















































































Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M. 


At Las 


A Voice Ieacher 
Who Actually 


Guarantees 
Results / 


G Yet that is Yes. Unheard of! Yes. 





Yet that is what Prof. Feuchtinger 
offers to do for ambitious, deter- 
mined voice students who come to 
him for guidance. Never before has 
any voice trainer made such an offer. 


But, Eugene Feuchtinger in his quiet way, 
has followed this practice for many years. 
His students number many thousands. And 
every one of them has enrolled under the 
positive guarantee of at least 100% improve- 
ment orevery cent of tuition will be refunded. 
In all these years, less than one-tenth of one 
per cent have asked for a refund—and these 
few have received it without quibble or delay. 


What is there in this teacher’s method that en- 
ables him to offer such unprecedented terms? 


Scientifie Methods! 


Eugene Feuchtinger does not devote hisefforts 
merely to teaching you how to sing. He ac- 
tually develops the voice! Not by singing 
monotonous and tiresome scales that weaken 
and destroy your latent vocal powers. Rather 
- 4 teaching you to build up the strength and 

asticity of your vocal organ by scientific 
muscular exercise. 





These exercises are silent. You may practice 
them in the privacy of yourown room. You 
may live thousands of miles from your teach- 
er's studio. Still, with surprising Tapidity, you 
will notice that your voice is becoming 
stronger—richer—more beautiful every day. 


Physical Voice Culture Book 


Your voice has marvelous 
possibilities that you may 

not even suspect. “Physical 

Voice Culture” will reveal them to you. Send 
at once for this valuable, beautifully illus. 
trated book. Read the astounding true stories 
of what others have done. Learn how to build 
- a strong. Reantine., mone | —— and all 
out Prof. Feuchtinger’s wonderful guaran- 
tee offer. Write today! saa 


Perfect Voice Institute 


— Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-22 Chicago 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 38-22 
1922 Sunnyside Avo., Chicago, tt. 
Please send me, FREE and without any obligation, 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s new book, *‘Physical Voice Cule 
tu mse. v3 A pore checked the subject in which I am most 
intereste 





[) Weak Voice 0 Stammering 
0 Singing 0) Speaking 
Name 
ID civic dccscinnaniddiminptinaitip tiie pauboale 
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The National Week of Song 
February 21-27 


XTENDING from February 21 

to 27 and including Washington’s 
birthday, the National Week of Song 
offers an unusually fine opportunity 
for stressing patriotic, home, and re- 
ligious music in a way that appeals 
to everybody. The most widely fa- 
miliar melodies are those that, for. 
the most part, have stood the test of 
time and carry a lasting appeal. In 
these days of entertainment enjoyed 
so passively by most people—the 
amusement provided by theatre, con- 
cert hall, and motion picture house— 
any occasion that involves participa- 
tion by a community should be made 
the most of. 

A fitting observance of the Na- 
tional Week of Song tends to amalga- 
mate us as a people and has an im- 
pressive effect upon those in whom 
we would instill American ideals. 
For this reason alone it is most 
worth-while. But besides that it 
does its share to cultivate the public 
taste for good music, the kind that 
elevates and inspires. 

This is a movement which has re- 
ceived the endorsement of leading 
educators and music supervisors, and 
as such it deserves all the help you, 
as teachers, can give it. Our appeal, 
then, is to every teacher to bring 
about an observance of this festival. 
Plan for it in your school, encourage 
and, if necessary, lead it in your 
community. You will find the public 
responsive and willing to help. If 
you have not already done so, make 
preparations for such an observance 
as will be worthy of the occasion and 
make it a much-enjoyed and long- 
remembered week in your commu- 
nity. 

More detailed suggestions may be 
had by addressing: The National 
Week of Song, Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


Teacher-Tenure 


Indefinite tenure, research has shown, 
tends to decrease turnover and to in- 
crease the stability of the profession. 
It protects the great body of good 
teachers from political attack and from 
removal for personal or political rea- 
sons, in spite of competent teaching. 
The absence of such protection of ten- 
ure opens the way for the workings of 
a political spoils system. A sound ten- 
ure law would provide for easy dismis- 
sal of incompetent or insubordinate 
teachers. It encourages professional 
growth, as the records of such states 
as New Jersey, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, California and the District of 
Columbia, where tenure laws have long 
been in force, show. In ten European 
countries where indefinite tenure laws 
have been operative for many years, 
the percentage of illiteracy is less than 
in the United States—Frederick M. 
Hunter, 


TEACHERS Needed frrserr isency, mentors Ke. 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work In The U. S. 


(Under One Management—Direction of E.E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, (inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Largest Fisk Agency 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies 


» widely scattered. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU. Chicago Senate, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y, 


» College work only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 


If you should attend the Meeting of the Department of Supcrintendence at Washington, Feb, 
21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 


YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 


WRITE FOR OUR CIRCULAR WHICH TELLS WHY 
























THE BEST 


AU THE WEST ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY = 72 
ie ALASKA, HAWAII BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 














ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ‘Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers. 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”’. 


$41,115.38 IN SALARIES 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five days lastsummer. Highest $3900, lowest $1125. If YOU 
want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand miles away you should use the same service 
the best employers there use when they need teachers, Strictly professional service, Free enroll- 
ment. Copy of STEPPING UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows where requests for 
teachers come from. THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 418 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
























WeEnroll Only Normaland College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 


aa. 


Se 
ROCKY IFT TEACHERS 


Portland, Ore. - N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn, - Lumber Exchange 


sasCity,Mo. - - Rialto Bldg. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ *““New vor 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND ge TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY. and ‘GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS = GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES, Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER s : AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


oa pre popeenn an toece re oa neat ee HIGHEST SALARIED 
an n 
S Y R A Cc U S E > N . Y. FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


SALARIES THIRTY t 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


Well qualified, successful teachers seeking advancement. 
Wanted, 


Supply never equal to demand for superior teachers. 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
REGISTRATION FREE. Best positions filled early. 


: AGENCY 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO. 





























Join NOW. 





‘In my experience, this is the poe teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency <sgii. test sees 


High School, Streator, Illinois.’ 





Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The WEST and ALASKA 


Teachers placed last year from Alaska to New Mexico. Free enrollment for Nineteen Twenty-six. 
Write now. —_ ago service. 


























TEACHERS WANTED=—Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 
















Be Distinctive 


Use Genuine Engraved 

Monogram Stationery 
EAUTIFU i 

BAAy tare (abies seoverd 

in blue or black on bow! white 









) sheets, 
is t..." 
lc extra. 






































Wim. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. 

Year -B F. H. Huntworth, 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. LIBERAL TERMS TO SOLICITORS. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, RTLAND, OREGON. 

class room. Itis ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS.AGENCY, ° . MISSOULA, MONTANA 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown,'N: Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, itt testte” ct. 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU ax VILE TENNESSEE.” 
No Branch Offices. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY $573 croc gaia 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY eo) in. ets ntitees. 
YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Locates teachers in the West, Alaska, and the Islands)5 FREE ENROLLMENT, a, et attention given. 
DIXIE MODELING CLAY 

DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 

water to make it pliable. PRICE $1.00 PER 50lb. BAG. 

DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 
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ote - TEACHING VOCABU- 
ARY. By Garry Cleveland 
ae. A group of five ‘“‘self- 
teaching by samples” sets, each 
set_consisting of 90 cards 2x 3 
inches, giving self-instruction in 
vocabulary of 90 words taken 
from Thorndike’s list. One side 
of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, including animals, birds, 
toys, etc., with name printed be- 
low the drawing. Pupil studies 
words until he feels that he knows 
— one, then tests self. by turn- 
ng to back of card, on which is 





No. 2066 


printed name without picture. Includes complete in- 
structions, self-testing, and ord games. No. 2066— 
from Thorndike’s list. 2109—From first 500 
‘fhorndike words. No. 2410—From second 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2111—From third 500 
‘Thorndike words, No. 2112—From first 





Price, each set. 


‘WORD CLASSIFYING Motivat- 
ed by Stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Grades. Each of 16 self- 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 
a fascinating story so written as 
to suggest to the child a flood of 
pictures, Following the story 
are a group of words from which 
the child is to select one or more 
lists adopted to designate high 
spots in the story. = silent 
reading projects appeal to the 
native interests — Ears bs pur- 


‘Thorndike words, 








ae =~} posing. They have definite edu- 
No, 2074 0, 2074 cational value, 
. No. 2074—Per SCt....eeee0ee-$ 0.40 


EASY SYNONYMS—NO, 2088 and 2089. Grades 
3 and 4. Self teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
aan List with sentences to illustrate. Two, pets, 
each 

NOTE:—-We publish several additional sets on Self 
Teaching of Synonyms, opposites and homonyms which 
help the pupil master word meanings by himself. 














The anes Stacey 


No. 2064 No. 2065 


MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR—NO. 
2064. For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of Moth- 
er Goose characters 9.x 12 inches (same drawing as 
used in above) printed on white drawing paper for 
crayon or water coloring according to directions $0.35 


PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM. MOTHER GOOSE 
- 2065. For Primary Grades, Teaches chil- 
dren to use scissors and paste, Mother Goose charac- 
ters printed in black outline on 9x12 inch mount- 
ing paper. Section: of each picture on separate bril- 
liant sheets colored paper 
to be cut apart and pasted 
on printed outlines accord- 
ing to illustration...... $0.50 
TOYS TO CONSTRUCT— 
NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 
3. Sixteen simple construc- 
tion projects with scissors, 
paper and paste, rulers and 
crayons. To follow print- 
J ed instructions............ $0.3 



































PICTURE BINDING 
114 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll....16 cts. 


CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each.............++ 45 cts. 
PRICKED SEWING CARDS 

7 The biggest value 
js ever offered and 
~~" a very handsome 
7 series. | Fifty de- 
Sah signs in a_ set, 
3: , simple in outline, 
} ——e} interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 

firm board, they are easy to handle. 
Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope ‘with 
directions 30 ects. 














Set B—3%% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 
eards in box 45 ets. 
Set C—4 x 5% in. Assorted designs. | 100 





cards in box..... 
Twelve Familiar Birds, 5 x 6% | in.. 
Twelve Familiar Animals, 5 x 614 i 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
How to Teach Phonics 
100 Stories for Reproduction........0...000..00....0 
Primary Seatwork and Games 
Seatwork and Patterns 
With Scissors and Paste 
Jest Memory Gems...................-...-.-. 
Popular Folk Games and Dances..... 
Suggestions for Seatwork..... 
How to Manage Seatwork 
Basket Making 
The Art of Story Telling... suacsinasete 
How I Did It (Lesson Plans)... 
400 Games for School & Playground... 


IMPORTANT 
We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering supplies from us include any items 
needed from the Owen lists advertised in this 
magazine, and thus save the time and bother 
of making out two orders. 


TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 

Excellent and_ prac- 
tical remembrance 
for friends in school 
or home. All of the 
little things needed 
by every teacher 
from day to day, in 
a strong, neat box. 
Includes Assorted 
Rubber Bands, Paste, 
Eraser (Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, 
Blue Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, iaeeee, total value 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 


(Cleveland School of Education) 


Endorsed by leading educators everywhere. 


requirements of your present curriculum, 
value which can be administered to your p 
t. Send coupon below for further detai 


par 


These new materials conform strictly to the 


and at the.same time afford maximum learning 
_ with a minimum of time and effort on your 
S. 

















Brand new and exceptio 
3, 4 and 


perience, which so g 


education. 


FUNNY PAGE CARD SETS—Each Set includes 16 Tust 9 
giving a total of 48 stories to be read in a" we a 
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THE FUNNY PAGES 
Dr. Myers’ New Comic Supplementary Reading Exercises 
mally interesting and entertaining supplementary silent reading material for. grades 
5. These illustrated funnies are built around the humorous episodes, common to his everyday ex- 


No. 2113, No. 2114, No. 2115—Price, cach... 


tip the child’s interest in newspaper comics. 
Dr. Myers’ stories supplant the crude humor, 


grotesque comedy and atrocious Engl of tl 
strip with a refinement in both narrative and dicti 4 haz manasa oie 


ion which meets the most exacting requirements of modern 


two-color funny pictures, 





























$1.45. Our price only $1.10 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A brand new anc 


NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 


the direction of the teacher, 


ored poster paper panels size 12 x 
backgrounds, 
cut out by pupils, 
makes a striking a 


1 beautiful color decoration for the schoolroom which pupils make up themselves under 
An excellent class project for Ist, 2nd and 3rd Grades, 
36 inches, on which are printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
White cards with figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., 

colored, and pasted in correct positions on the backgrounds. 
nd attractive wall decoration twelve feet long. . 21 


Consists of four col- 


on separate sheets, are to be 
When amend this project 
27—Complete... --$0.60 


printed 

















FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2 
3. Similar tc Teddy Bear Parade. 


No. 2077 








‘The Feany Gowe 


No. 2075 
2077. Grades 2 and 
Self-teaching 











because child draws only as a means to express what 


he read: 


tration 


s. 128 pictures 6 x 9 inches. 
rial for eight, lessons in class of 16 pupils. 


Enough mate- 
See soso 
0.50 





THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 2 and 3. 


Similar to Nos. 
6 x 9 inches, 


sons in 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 
(see Premium No. 12). 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 


ft. 


a class of 16 pupils, 


pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 


50 


pencils, 


2078 and 2077 above. 
Includes enough material for eight les. 


128 pictures 
See illustration.....$ 


T 
3. 
st 


T 








ing. 
for eight lessons in a class Of 16 pupils..........000..30./ 


small animals, 
coloring instructions for 
inches. 
terial for ten lessons in class of 16 on ils, or five les- 
sons in class of 32 pupils. NO 2094— 











2078 No. 2094 

EDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Cirades 2 and 
Picture stories to read, draw and color, with 
ories faading up to incompleted part of eack draw- 
128 pictures 6x9 inches, Enough materi! 
50 


HE FOXY SQUIRREL. A set of 16 pictures of 
with a silent reading story containing 
each animal. Size 6x9 
Complete set contains 160 prints, ample ma- 


Per Sel..--$0.00 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 


dress. 


We send correct number of 


good 


pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once, 


8x5 
50 pencils. 
50 


38—School Thermometer. 


[50 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 4~—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 
Modeling Clay. 

PREMIUM NO. 
graphs. 
Send coupon below for Harter’s New Free Teachers’ 


Perfect modeling material. 


100 


100 pencils. 


6—7 


lbs. Permoplast 


pencils, 


7—Ten Pupils’, Panto- 


tive pictures listed 
Catalog. 


PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 9—20 
Book of Favorite Songs.” 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies 
mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
in our new Teacher's 
50 pencils. 

Catalog which fully describes new 


copies “Golden 
100 pencils. 
“Supple- 


premiums and Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, 


PERMOPLAST 


Always ready for use. 


Needs no _ water. 
Clean and antiseptic. 


Six colors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 
brown. Per Ib. box, any COLOP...........ccsce0-0e 40 cts. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS—Per Dozen 

No. 100—Blunt, Jap 

handles, polished sr 

= 2S No. 200—Biunt, ~ ane 
plated, 4 inch.......... 1.85 

No. 300—Sharp, nickel 

SU Abs SIO ce scfieh tes WS tasers Aciecabectosensiben 1.85 


Handy for teaching music, 


mathematics. Simple, easily used, Each..40 cts. 


and 
inches, 


“all-over”’ 


ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools............ 65 cts. 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars 


in Gold, Silver, 





Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
boxes 30 cts. 


BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS 


penmanship and 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


One dozen assorted timely stencils for border 


effects. 
Price 50 cts. 


Sizes up to 24 x 36 








CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 


Blackboard Chalk, 2Yos5...............ccccsccscsseeeee 55 ets. 


Dustless, 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes... 
-Blendwell 


Cc 


For crayon or water coloring, 


gross 








Wax Crayons, box 
olored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made25 cts. 


WATER COLOR POSTCARDS 


Twelve cards 
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NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK FOR ALL GRADES 





pitee STORY 
—No. a 

2116. For oral ens 
or written compo- yr 

sition work in 3rd = 

4th or 5th Grade 
Includes thirty- 
two complete sto- 
ries in pictures, 
colored, _selecte d 
from the Pupils’ 

, Funny Stories de- 
scribed at 

but_ without 
reading 

Pupils are told 
each to study his 
picture story with 
and to write it later, giving it a title. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PADS. May be used either 
with or without the new Seatwork Material described 
on this page. Makes the problem of testing the abii- 
ity of your pupil an eas sy matter and involves no great 
expense on your part. Tests average 15 to 20 cents 
per pad of 50 sheets. We supply toute covering every 
department of elementary school work, Send coupon 
below for our descriptive circular. 


SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


—Self-supervised learning of al 









eFO & 


any ee hn | 


=. 
a view to tell it before the class 
Per Set..$0.40 




















(a 
SELF TEACHING CARDS 

















number combinations fron 1 to 

10 without help from the teac 

er. Problems printed on two si des Ss 

of cards, with answer on one 

side, without answer on other 

side. 100 cards _in each set, No, 

2060 Addition, No, 2061 Multi: 

plication, No. 2062 sion, No 

2063 Subtraction. See illustra- 

tion. Four sets, each......30.40 

NARTER Th Aee caARde FOR Ol 
NU RK— Send Cre No. 2060 


cues ier or Seatwork Catalog 

SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS. 
and Garry Cleveland Myers. 
3rd_to Senior High School, 
“Self-teaching by Samples’ le 
summarizing, which is the highes 
reading and study. Each lesson in ludes t 
ple summaries and five exercis¢ 
Teacher's Key for verification. 

4th, and 5th Grades. o. 20 


sy K. M. Persing 


grades from 


For all 
Set 
I 













Grades. No. 2084—l'or 7th ¢ ; No. 
2082—For 8th and 9th ‘Gi ades No. 2083—1' 01 
Senior High Schoo! 

PY saeuaiebaamamenin $0.40 


THE GROCERY STORE. By 











—y- yo 
Garry Cleveland Myer . Nelf-su- | THE GROCERY STORE 
pervised study for 2nd or 3rd j “tue 
Grades. Hight cards 9 x 12 inch- 
es with 160 interesting problems 
in buying groceries from pictured 
shelves of Store, One-half of each 
ecard = pictures the grocery store 
shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 
vegetables, ete., all neatly ar- 
ranged and __ priced, Problems 
printed on other half of each 
card Set also inciudes answer 
eard, te, be paced on teacher’ 
desk en pupi ~_ ae ason 
he check work er No. 2067 
card, No. 2067—Ler seh. $0. 40 
THE TOY STORE. [Yor 2nd or 3rd Grades, Sim- 
ilar to the Grocery Store, above, but picturing the 
toy store, and with problems iu toy buying, An ex 
ceptionally —— ing set for children, 
No. 2071—l’ BO Uicrescscnsccessosssntocsvecneussstenscieee $0.40 





TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN 
8 x 8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 
deep. Made of pocketed, reinforced press- 
board. Each 35 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener..$1.00 











No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in 
loose leaf sheets * “ - 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100........... i ae 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 
| a PACE . cose ' Oe 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No. 640.. .15 
”_ - box Assorted Rubber Ba inds, all am, No. 
SPR AB 
PP Thermometer, “gu aranteed accue 
rate, No. 1402 : . oe 
Dennison Crepe P aper, “all “colors, ‘per fold 
10 ft. long, 20 inches wide...........00000000000.... 
No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 34 
as Cae 
Peg Boards ‘for. ‘beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66 each 
sisianeessseaasianbesennndninnpeeiiodadademsedtdeie 35 
Pegs, 1000 smali- round, in the standard colors, 
No. 660 haieapocaisnsseieassassieeds Ab 
Book Supports, olive rreen en amel, strong and 
well made. Per paiv.......... 25 
PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 


halves. Varnished hard naple, per doz...30 cts. 
HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 


Makes teaching and 
Drawing easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges to 2, 3 or 4 
times the size of original. 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or 
Pencil. Easy to operate, 
Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50. 


Pupils’ (Small size), each, 








in heavy envelope with instructions for color- 

ing . $0.25 
BLACKBOARD COMPASS 

Extra nnouia and adjustable, each............ 65 cts. 








$.50. 





| CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS i 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


samples, etc., 


Please send the following checked catalogs, 


{j—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 
(}—Harter’s new Teachers’ Ci utalog, 
every teacher needs. (F 


‘ree) 
(}—-Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular. 
Cj-—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. 
Testing Pads 


[}—Circular and samples of diagnostic 


NAME... 


which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that i 


to me without charge. 


(Free) 


-- ADDRESS 





‘ 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




































toStudents 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
guickly learn how to play 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 
the same as the one pic- 
tured, free when you en- 
roll. Our short cut meth: 
od of instruction will 
enable you to play a 
piece almost from the 
first lesson. Rush 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
we will reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for 
you. 


Learn to & 


Play Quickly | 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you pepularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never bad 
any musical training, you will quickly get on, because 
our nine experts have perfected a course_of home 
instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, C’s. 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
Method Easy _,,,.¥¢, don't, depend upon 


printed lessons only for your 
success, but we furnish — of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts and phonograph records 

for each lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our stucio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their pain 
just as ii they were actually in front of 
you. To prove this is easy, we will send 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money | 


So positive are we that you will become one of 
our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first lesson. Also receive our free big book 
which gives particulars about our course. Write 
for your free book and your free lesson today. 

—— ee meee ee ee Te eS oem am ener ee tee oe 
HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 722 

of New York Academy of Music 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please rush your free book, *“‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar’ and my first lesson. Also reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever. 


Name. chbbeeake (pndbebbsbengensbosneasmhnnen: 


Address . 


City - P . “State. Se ee 





Yo Hang Up Things In the 
School Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Articles 

10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 










Current Events Papers Merge 


Teachers and_ school executives 
throughout the country will be inter- 
ested in the statement just issued an- 
nouncing the merger of Our World 
Weekly, of New York, with The World 
Review, of Chicago. Both of these mag- 
azines have been catering to the de- 
mand for a simplified review of -cur- 
rent events and current thought, for 
use as a textbook and supplementary 
reader in English and social science 
classes. The World Review was re- 
cently established in Chicago as a 
weekly magazine of special service to 
the schools, and has achieved a great 
success, High schools and upper 
grades in every state in the Union are 
now using it as a classroom text or for 
supplementary reading. The combined 
publications will be known as The 
World Review, and the principal offices 
will remain in Chicago. Herbert Ask- 
with, formerly of the English Depart- 
ment of Harvard University, and for 
several years publication director of 
The Independent, is the editor. 


Dr. Andrews’ Foreign Tour 


Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, the well- 
known secretary of the American 
School Citizenship League, has re- 
turned from a five months’ tour of 
Europe and the Near East. While 
abroad she gave lectures in Edin- 
burgh, at the Cambridge summer 
school, at the International Peace 
Congress in Paris, and at the Interna- 
tional Child Welfare Congress in 
Geneva. Dr. Andrews was in Geneva 
during the meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations and took 
part in several conferences concern- 
ing international relationships. 

After Geneva, she toured Italy, en 
route to Egypt and the Near East. Her 
work in that part of the world consist- 
ed of a close investigation of the man- 
datory system. Dr. Andrews was re- 
ceived by the officials of the British 
mandatory government at Jerusalem 
and also by the leading Moslems and 
the Jewish Executive Council. She 
motored through Palestine, and reached 
Syria about the time of the Druse up- 
rising against the French mandatory 
government. Dr, Andrews received her 
Ph.D. degree from Radcliffe in 1923, 
the subject of her thesis being “The 
Mandatory System.” 























Alaskan Eskimos will be employed 
by the Danish government to instruct 
natives of Greenland in the care of 
reindeer. That government is making 
an effort to establish the reindeer in- 
dustry in Greenland, evidently prompt- 
ed by the remarkable success of the 
herds in Alaska since their introduc- 
tion in 1891 by the Bureau of Educa- 


tion. Consent to employ Alaskan na- 
tives was granted by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 


who directs the government’s educa- 
tional and welfare work for the Alas- 
kan natives. Contracts will cover a 
period of four years and will provide 
for return to Alaska at the expiration 
of that time. 
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THE “MODERN” 


This perfect duplicator is offered for lim- 
ited time to teachers at our regular whole- 
sale price, $6.60. Be sure to mention 
the Normal Instructor. Use it 15 days 
and if not entirely satisfied your money 
will berefunded. Complete outfit shipped 
promptly. All charges prepaid. 


cator, 
Take 
time. 
prin 






J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 





The “Modern” Duplicator is used by thousands of 
teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music, Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost 
of only 3 cts. Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., says, “I can not do without the 

Duplicator.” The “Modern” entirely eliminates all 
the detailand drudgery of copying and making extra 
copies needed every day in the school room, 


_. It is so easy to operate! Any school boy can operate 
it. Simply write or type one original, put it on dupli- 


ted, Prints sheets 9!4x14 inches or any size 
smaller, 


School. Teachers everywhere use and recommend 
the “Modern”. 58in use in Pittsburgh schools alone, 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY. 


Saves Hours of Copying 


Like Writing With Fifty Hands 










Modern" 








No Gelatine—No Curling Copies 
—Easy to Operate 









transferring writing to duplicator surface. 
original off and put on blank sheets one at a 
Perfect duplicate copies of original will be 






No Muss—No Trouble 










Mfrs., i 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





















The PATH of the 


OPATIS 


Lord of the Cows was the 
title the ancients gave to 
the man who owned and 
cared for cattle. In their 
language it was Gopatis. 


qt is a source book covering the 

history of milk from the earliest 
times, planned for use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools and Normal 
Schools as a text to correlate health 
with history and civics; also asa 
basis for projects. 


Single Copies of 
The PATH of the GOPATIS 


bound in board covers $ .60 


For quantity prices and information 
about other health literature address: 


National Dairy Council 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





February 1926 






























GET YOUR FLAG 


and the Flags of Other Nations 


Without a cent of expense, you can 
secure the flags and the portraits need- 
ed for your room. All charges prepaid. 
OFFER NO. 1. We will send you 60 


emblematic flag buttons or assorted 


Re RY MY 
with portrait buttons of | 
Washington, PEEK 


4 
Lincoln and — am an 
Riley. Your pupils easily will a | E 4M He yy 
sell them for tencentseach, Mg iw 2 kk KO OR 
Return the $6.00 to us y = a | " g 
and we will send a beau- ee a 


FREE 


iy ye ye KH 


PE aa iene, 






















tiful silk U. S. Flag, 
32 x 48 inches, 
heavy quality, on 
staff with gilded 
ornament, FREE. 
OFFER NO. 2. A 
high-grade __stand- 
ard U. S. Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., FREE. Fast Colors; stripes sewed and 
stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale of 60 buttons at ten 
cents each, 

OFFER NO. 3. A set of our former Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16 x 24 
inches, on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian 
and Italian, High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. 
Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 25 buttons 
at ten cents each. 

OFFER NO. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies, Free. Amer- 
ican, French, English, Belgian, and Italian. Each 12 x 18 inches, 
on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home 
as well as schoolroom. For the sale of 40 buttons at ten cents each, 
OFFER NO. 5. Wonder “Oil Process,” paintings of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, 13 x 16 inches in a one and a half inch 
gilded frame, For the sale of 30 buttons you may choose 
one picture; for 50 buttons, two pictures. 

OFFER NO. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large-size. 
Sharpens any pencil, For the sale of 30 buttons at ten cents each. 











WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
Mail Order Flag Company, P. O. Box 116, Anderson; Ind. 
Send me the Emblematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
10c each. The proceeds will besent to you, and immediately you will 
send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 


) 32x48 in. Silk Fla; 60 Buttons ( ) Painting, Washington 30 Butto 
f ) 6x8 ft, Standard 60 Buttons ( } Painting? Lincoln 0 attons 











( ) Allies’ Flags, Bunting 25 Buttons (Both Paintings for 60 Buttons) 
() Allies’ Flags, Silk 40 Buttons ( ) Pencil Sharpener 30 But 
(Check square for Flag you want) “i ap — 
oo OR MOU ICT SN LAREN OTC PRES LU SENATE! TET EERO ¥ 
NER ate OnE ee \s 





We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1398, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States, 





"SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND 
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MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, P.O. Box 116, Anderson, Ind. 
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SOLU FOR THE FLAG FUND. 
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Beautiful 
American 
Flags in 
Various 
Sizes 









See Premium 
Offers No, 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 28, 24, 27. 














Large 
Framed 
Carbon 
Brown 
Pictures 
of Noted 
Men 


No schoolroom is complete without 
one or more of these pictures. We 
furnish them, size 16 x 20 inches, in 
handsome solid wood frames and dust 
proof backs. Your choice of any one 
of the following pictures for the sale 
of only ONE gross of pencils. 


George Washington Calvin Coolidge 

Warren G. Harding Abraham Lincoln 

Gen. Leonard Wood Woodrow Wilson 

Theodore Roosevelt Marshall Foch 
Gen. John J. Pershing 








Metallic 
Full 
Revolution 
Wall Ther- 
mometer 
Given for the 


sale of only . 
TWO gross of pencils. 











Large RedCross First Aid Cabinet 
Given for the sale of only THREE 
gross of pencils. Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents—cuts, 
burns, sprains, ete.,—with Instruc- 
tion Book. Made of hard ‘wood, oak 
finish, ‘with paneled door to keep out 
dust and dampness. Size 12 in. high 
by 314 in deep. See Premium No. 31. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather 
Volley Balli 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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“Since 1890”’ 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


Originator of the School Pencil Premium Plan. 


CAMDEN, N. Y. 


grown in popularity until today we have become the largest exclusive School Pencil 


ee a very small beginning many years ago our Pencil Premium Plan has steadily 


Premium House in the United States. 


We are giving a larger and better line of premiums this year than ever before, including a 
large list of items for ONE HALF GROSS SALES as well as for ONE, TWO, THREE and 


FIVE GROSS sales. 
of pencils you desire. 


Look over our list carefully and send at once for whatever quantity 
They will be sent forward promptly, all delivery charges prepaid. 


We also PREPAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES on every one of the premiums we offer. 
OSBORNE pencils sell readily because of their attractive appearance and good quality. 
They are high grade, smooth writing, long wearing pencils made in assorted colors of finish 


with fancy gilt metal tops and rubber erasers that do erase. 


In addition, OSBORNE pencils 


bear the inscription “SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND” in gilt lettering, thus showing 


purchasers just what the sale is for and making each pencil help to sell others. 
We also supply the pencils with no inscription, if so ordered. 


“extra charge” for this. 


There is no 


. As a means of securing various articles of equipment for the school, our Flag Pencil Plan 
is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or more at five cents each 
as they receive full value for their money and at the same time have the satisfaction of 


knowing that they are helping a worthy cause. 
dozen or gross, and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast, they sell. 


Business Houses and Ofiices buy them by the 
Many schoo!s 


carry the pencils in stock during the year, selling to the pupils as required for their work. 
The larger schools usually dispose of several gross during the year, thus securing numerous 


useful articles without any cash outlay. 


We make it easy to carry on the sale by not asking any money in advance, allowing a full 
thirty, sixty or even ninety day credit as desired. 

To every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils at a time we will present, FREE of 
all cost, the beautiful string of genuine Marie Antoinette pearls illustrated and described 


below. 


As a special reward to the pupil selling the most pencils in any one gross sale or 


over we will present, FREE of all cost, the high grade self-filling fountain pen illustrated 


and described below. 


Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want; fill out the 


coupon, ordering the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. 


We will do the rest. 


These Valuable Premiums Without Cost 
For the Sale of ONLY ONE-HALF GROSS of PENCILS—Your Choice of the Following: 


1. One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, ‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 

2. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

3. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

4. Large Size Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener with attachment to sharpen all sizes of 
pencils. Never breaks the lead. Stops cut- 
ting as soon as proper point is secured. 

5.One Genuine Spalding Leather Foot Ball, 


lined complete, with bladder, A good service- 
able ball in every respect. 

6. One Genuine “‘Tycos Brand” School Thermom- 
eter. Accurate and fully guaranteed. 

7. Choice of ANY TWO Unframed Pictures of 
Noted Men or Religious Subjects as listed. 
$8. Large Facsimile Reproduction of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, printed on cloth backed 

plate paper, size 30 x 36 inches. 
9. One Spalding “Official League Jr.’ Base Ball, 





fully warranted. 


For the Sale of ONLY ONE GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


10.One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, extra heavy 
“Defiance Brand’ Bunting, SEWED STARS 
AND SEWED STRIPES, re-inforced corners, 
extra heavy stitching, heavy canvas headings 
and metal eyelets. Warranted fast colors, 
guaranteed. The Best Flag on the Market. 

11. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

12. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

13. Choice of any FOUR Large Carbon Brown 
Pictures of Noted Men or Religious subjects. 
Unframed, for mounting. Size 16 x 20 inches. 

14. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Foot Ball, full pebbled cowhide, lined com- 
plete, best quality bladder. Fully warranted. 

15. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Volley Ball, complete with best grade blad- 
der, lace, etc. Fully guaranteed. 


16. Large Framed Picture—your choice of any one 
of the large pictures of noted men or religious 
subjects listed in this advertisement, complete 
with Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back. 

17. One Genuine Spalding Leather Basket Ball, 
complete with best quality bladder, lace, etc. 
Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

18. One Handsome THREE Foot Silk U. S. Flag, 
Mounted on Ebony Finished Staff, with Gilt 
Spear. A handsome flag for interior use. 

19. One Genuine Spalding Leather Striking Bag, 
complete with best grade bladder. Guaranteed. 

20.One Spalding “Official National League” 
Base Ball, same as used in championship 
games, cork center, double stitched and war- 
ranted and guaranteed in every way. 

21.Two Spalding “Official League, Jr.” Base 
Balis, warranted first class and guaranteed. 


For the Sale of ONLY TWO GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


22. One TEN Foot U. S. Flag—‘‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
For indoor or outdoor use. Fully guaranteed. 

23. One TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag—same quality 
as listed above. 

24. One FOUR Foot Silk U. S. Flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear. <A 
large handsome silk flag adapted for interior 
decoration or use in parades, drills, ete. 
Quality and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

25. One Spalding Playground Basket Ball, Out 
Seam Style. Durable, good weight leather. 
Fully guaranteed. Built for Rough Usage. 

26. One Large Nine Inch Metallic Full Revolu- 
tion Thermometer. Warranted accurate. Eas- 


ily read across the schoolroom. 

27. Boxed United States Flag Set. Consisting of 
a five foot flag, fast color, sewed stripes and 
printed stars, complete ‘with polished hard- 
wood staff, brass joint, ball, rope and heavy 
galvanized holder for attaching to windows, etc. 

28. Allies’ Flags in Silk, five in number, each 
mounted on ebony finished staff with gilt 
spear and heavy five prong holder for fasten- 
ing to wall. Beautiful for the schoolroom. 

29. One Spalding Selected Leather, Fine Grain 
Foot Ball. An extra heavy ball for the rough- 
est use. Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

30. One Spalding Special Brown Tanned Leather 
Volley Ball. Full regulation size and weight. 
Extra heavy, kest quality, guaranteed. 








FOR THE FLAG FUND 


Read These Wonderful Offers Made Possible by the Buying Power of the Largest Exclusive School Pencil Premium House in the United States 














OUR LEADER. Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball 


Lined complete, with bladder. Given 
for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
gross of pencils. See Premium 
No. 5. 








Medel “E” Phonograph 









Given for the sale of only FIVE 
gross of pencils. See Premium No, 32. 
BES TaN Genuine 
i “% Spalding 


oi Leather 
Basket 
Ball 


A high grade 

fully guaranteed 
Spalding _ product. Best quality 
bladder, lace, ete. Given for the 
sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 


With Special Attachment 
Sharpener ;; sharpen all sizes o 
Pencils. Given for the sale of only 


ONE-HALF gross of pencils. 











Beautiful 

Large 
16x20 inch 
Religious 
Pictures in 

Heavy 

Wood 

Frames 
and in either carbon brown or col- 
ors, as desired. Your choice of any 
one of the following subjects for the 
snie of only E gross of pencils: 
Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; Sacred Heart of Mary; 
Madonna; St. Rita; The Last Sup- 


per; Christ in the Temple; Master Is 








one commine i For Selling Only THREE GROSS of Pencils | For Selling Only FIVE GROSS of Pencils | { 1?: Ruth and Naomi: The von 
with best grade ” seco ‘ 31. One Red Cross First Aid Cabinet. This is the | 32.One New Model “E” Phonograph. This is Christ ‘Taking Leave of His Mother; 
bladder, lace, 4 same cabinet we have heretofore given for the the identical machine we have heretofore fur- The Crucifixion: The Holy Family; 
ete. Given for the sale of only sale of four gross of pencils. See illustration nished for a full TEN gross sale of our pen- The Sistine Madonna; Jesus, Mar- 
ONE gross of pencils. and full description at left. ° cils. Full description on request. tha and Mary; St. Cecilia. 

19... 


Special Reward for the Teacher 


Every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils 
at a time will receive, FREE of all cost, this beau- 
tiful string of genuine 





Special Reward for 


Selling the Most Pencils 


N.I1, Feb. '26. 


the Pupil 


Gentlemen: 
Special Flag Pencils. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, 
You may send us, 


arie 


escent, and 
tible. 


bel. 





original $5.50 


Antoinette 


Pearls—perfectly grad- 
uated, iridescent, opal- 


indestruc- 


Full twenty-four 
inch length with Ster- 
line Safety Rhinestone 
Clasp, complet2 in vel- 
vet case with Gold La- 


annd Suid 3Hi 404 GI0S Ba ) 
a 








To the pupil selling the most pencils in any one 
gross sale or over, we will give FREE of all cost, 
this high grade self-filling fountain pen. It is 
made by ene of the oldest pen manufacturers in 
the United States and is thoroughly guaranteed 


Guarantee and in every way—a real fountain pen made for ev- 
price ery-day use. These extra premium offers could 

is some- not be made were it not for the fact that we pur- 

you will chase these articles in very large quantities di- 


rect from the manufacturer. 





<3 





Teacher's Name.............. 


Teacher’s Address...... 
Name of Prin. or Supt. 


Address of Prin. or Supt....... 





Name of School or Dist. No. 


proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


New York. 


charges prepaid............ 
We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 


gross of your 


It is agreed that upon 
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Tripod Magnifier 


640 St. Paul Street 





At Right— Below— 


Model QR Model TT 





QUALITY 
MAGNIFIERS 
& MICROSCOPES 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany is the largest manufacturer of 
quality magnifiers and microscopes in 

the United States. The quality and 

optical properties of these instruments are 
unexcelled by any in the world. Send for 
special school booklet on optical instruments. 


Koma 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dissecting Microscope 



































February Projects Need Color 


OR so short a month, February suggests 
many colorful projects to develop in the 
handwork classes. 

Patriotic Designs, Valentines, booklets of 
famous men can be made attractive with 
“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon. For blackboard 
work and decorations, white and colored black- 
board chalk make the month significant. 

“PERMA” Pressed Crayon satisfies the needs 
of the intermediate and upper grades, 

“ARTISTA” Water Colors are inviting for use 
in all grades. 


Samples on Request 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for Winter contains 
February suggestions for each grade. We will 
gladly send you your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH (Co, 


41 East 42"¢ St./ .NEW YORK, N.Y: 
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Death of a Great Leader 


The death on December 6, 1925, of 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell removed a 


unique figure from American life.. 


Soldier, lawyer, newspaper man, 
preacher, pastor, educator, lecturer, 
author, and philanthropist, Dr. Con- 
well, unlike the average “jack-of-all- 
trades,” had been master of many. 
Most people knew him for the great 
lecture “Acres of Diamonds” which 
he had given 6,152 times. This and 
the twenty-seven other lectures which 
he gave entirely without notes brought 
him: millions in money, but he kept 
only enough for the modest needs of 
himself and his family. ; 

Dr. Conwell’s extraordinarily varied 
and active life was also a long one, 
for at the time of his death, which 
occurred at his home in Philadelphia, 
he was 82 years old. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, having been born 
in 1843 at Worthington. He was edu- 
cated at Wilbraham Academy, Yale, 
and the Albany Law School. During 
the Civil War he rose from a captain 
of infantry to lieutenant-colonel, and 
he was wounded. For two years he 
practiced law in Minneapolis, next be- 
ing sent to Germany by the state of 
Minnesota as its immigration agent. 
Serving as correspondent of the New 
York Tribune and the Boston Traveler 
during the Franco-Prussian War, he 
obtained interviews with Bismarck and 
Emperor William I. Afterward for 
eight years he practiced law in Bos- 
ton. In 1879 he changed his profes- 
sion to that of the ministry. Under 
his direction, the Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia became one of the larg- 
est churches in the United States. 

In 1888 Dr. Conwell founded, in 
Philadelphia, Temple University, the 
policy of which has always been to 
provide educational opportunities for 
students handicapped financially. It 
has become an important institution, 
with an enrollment of 11,500, and 
stands as a living monument to the 
vision and broad sympathies of its 
founder, 

Dr. Conwell was sometimes called 
“the penniless millionaire,” for his 
earnings of some eight million dollars 
were distributed to a multitude of 
causes and persons less fortunate and 
able than himself. His heart always 
went out to the needy and suffering. 
In Philadelphia he established two 
hospitals. Yet ali this activity was 
not enough to occupy him fully, and 
somehow he found time to write a 
number of books, biographical, in- 
spirational, and devotional. 

Many persons regard Dr. Conwell 
as the most useful and versatile citi- 
zen Philadelphia has had since Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Theodore Presser, widely known 
music publisher, has died in Philadel- 
_ at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. 

resser was head. of the Theodore 
Presser and Company Music Publish- 
ing House and founder of the Etude, 
@ music publication. He left virtual- 
ly all of his $2,000,000 estate to a 
fund he established in 1916 to aid the 
cause of music education and to as- 
sist worthy music students. At pres- 
ent the Theodore Presser Foundation 
supports 137 scholarships in colleges 
and universities of this country and 
also the Theodore Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers. : 


“Lost time is never found again.” 
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Geography 
Passed 
Thru Smith’s 
Regents Review Books 


Revised edition of Geography Questions grouped 
under following heads: Genera ,, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, North 
America, The United States, J te. 
Complete Regents Examinations since 1916 are in- 
valuable in preparing pupils for final examinations. 


Arithmetic Solved 


Examinations Easily Passed 


Smith’s Regents Question Book provides thor- 
ough drill on entire subject. Topical grouping 
adds value to class room use. Complete Regents 
Examinations from 1903 to date give pupil nec- 
essary training in information required for pass- 
ing subject. 

Smith’s Arithmetic Answer Book shows com- 
plete operations in answering question book. Ar- 
rangement of solutions. makes easy, extensive re- 
view work on any branch of subject. Teachers ob- 
tain excellent_results in using Smith’s Question 
and Answer Books to consolidate regular text 
book wor 

Question Books, each subject, 40 cents; An- 
swer Books, each subject, 40 cents. 

OTHER SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic 
English 













Six or more copies, 12/2 per cent discount. 
One dozen or more copies, 25 per cent discount. 


Send for Catalog 
“Students Like to Use Smith’s’’ 
W. Hazleton Smith, Dept. F.2 
117 Seneca Street Buffalo, N. Y. 











Patriotism and the 
Dress of Our Country 


Teach the different styles of 
American Dress from 1620 to 
1860 including the times of 
Washington and Lincoln with 
the folio ‘‘AMERICAN COS- 
TUME” by Rose Netzorg Kerr. 
12 pictures 7x10 inches with 
descriptions; in folio cover of 
two $1.00 postpaid. 

*“‘HOW THEY DRESS’? By Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 
Doll patterns of MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. 
Complete directions, suggestions, and illustrated ideas 
for dressing and using patterns in the class room. 


60 cents postpaid. Send for FREE Valentine cutout. 
Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N. 736 W. 173rdSt.,NewYorkCity 





E 
ae 
@ Direct fromthe Nation a Gari Mei 
HAUSLER & CO. Dept. 
B soo serve amen Ease 
~~ 4 (name only) $3.00. 


ssa. DUPLICATOR 


Don’t order before getting our price list and free 
demonstration sheet. New Process; astonishing 
results, such as never obtained before, Inexpensive. 
One large Brooklyn school uses twenty-seven. 
ARGUS MFG. CO., 6134 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


ORATIONS, reget da ETC. prepared 


Translations made. Let us k r Outlines fornished: 
. u now wa) . 
AGENCY, 211 Reisinger ‘Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. ‘ 




























Rope Pie Pe Fa! 
























A High Grade white bond paper size 
6x7 inches with envelopes to match, 
printed in dark blue ink. A real 
smooth writing surface. The stationery 
of a thousand uses, inexpensive but 
indispensable. 


Twenty Five Calling Cards 
Free of Cost 


With Every Order for Individual Stationery. 


200 Sheets--100 Envelopes $1:2° 


THE OSBORNE PRESS, 


Division of The Osborne Specialty Company, 









In ordering, be sure and write or print 
your name and address very plainly. 
Enclose with $1.00 ($1.10 west of Den- 
ver and outside of the U.S.) and your 
stationery will be forwarded immedi- 
ately, postage prepaid. 





Camden, New York 
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It Seemed So Strang 
to Hear Her Play 





We Knew She Had Never Taken a 
Lesson From a Teacher! 


Ww: always thought of her as an onlooker, you know. A 
sort of social wallflower. Certainly she had never been 
popular, never the center of attraction in any gathering. 

That night of the party when she said, “Well, folks, I’ll en- 
tertain you with some selections from Grieg”—we thought 
she was joking. A rather poor joke, at that. But she actually 
did get up and seat herself at the piano. 

Everyone laughed—and went right on chatting. I was a 
little sorry for her. But I saw her chin go up, her eyes flash. 
She played a chord, and it rang through the room like a 
challenge. ‘“‘Listen!’’ it seemed to say. 


And suddenly the room was hushed ... . 


She played Anitra’s Dance—played it 
with such soul fire that the room faded |. jabs 
and we seemed to see gypsies swaying and time? : Iwas astounded. I 
chanting around the camp fire. Everyone ©°Uldn’t believe it. 
sat forward, tense, listening. Then the “Yes—and it’s been such 
last glorious chord vanished like an echo, fun! Why, it’s as easy as 
she turned around and faced us, her face A-B-C, and I didn’t have a 
glowing, her eyes happy. “Well!” she bit of trouble. I began playing almost 
seemed to be saying, “you thought I was from the start, and right from music. Now 
bluffing. But I can play!” I can play any piece—classical or jazz. 


We were astonished—and contrite. We From the notes, you know.” 
surged forward in a mass to congratulate “You're wonderful!” I breathed. 
her. “How did you do it?” “Why, you “Think of playing like that, and learning 
are wonderful!” “We can’t believe you all by yourself.” 
never had a teacher!” An onlooker no “I’m not wonderful,” she replied. “Any- 
longer—she was popular! She played for one could do it. A child can understand 
us all evening, and now no one would even those simplified lessons. Why, it’s like 




















think of having a _ party playing a game! 
without inviting her. “You always wanted to 
PICK YOUR play the violin—here’s your 
We were life-long friends, Piano Violin inexpensively . Why 7 t 
rgan 
and I felt I could ask her Ukulele Flute you a og everyone, the 
about it “You played su- oo — way I did? 
: 2 rombone arp " : 
perbly!” I said. “And I Piccolo Mandolin I took her advice—a little 
uitar Cello 
know you never had a teach- Hawaiian Steel Guitar doubtfully at first — and 
er. Come—what’s the se- — —_—— now I play not only the vio- 
lano ccordion . ° 
cret?” Voice and Speech Culture lin but the banjo! 
Harmony and Composition 
“No secret at all!” she aston Fromar’ Comneet How You Learn Any Instru- 
] 66 e Hf . ° . 
pc d. 1 . ae ton . — i gery ee ment So Easily This Way 
eing left out o ings, 
and I decided to do some- a cinuabe tees Boal overt 
thing that would make me the "gcllo—and° owe it all to. your is largely due to a wonderful, new- 
Popular. I couldn’t afford ey OS George O. Lauer, ly perfected method that makes 
an expensive teacher and I ' pane Peps reading and playing music almost 
7 A “T am now on my lesson an as simple as reading aloud from a 
didn’t have the time for a lot fnew’ netting about music: when I book. You simply can’t go wrong. 
of practice—so I decided to ee Ethel Harnishteger, . First, you are told how : thing is 
Ree rhe done, then a picture shows you 
take the famous U. S. School “1 nave, completed only, 20, Jewone how, then you doit yourself and 
of Music course. In my musi I wish. My friends are aston, hear it. No private teacher could 
Spare time, you know.” Sunday School.” make it any clearer. The admirable 
se ; ’ Tarn crhbare. " lessons come to you by mail at reg- 
You don’t mean to say “I have been playing in the brass ular intervals. They consist of 
os learned how to play so Jearned,, to. play ta year aay eenehitn. yetaind iautanstions, das 
eauti : 6. grams, a @ music you need, an 
. autifully by yourself, ” O yrores “Sinn: musie paper for writing out test 
right at home in your spare exercises. And if anything comes 




















“She played 
Anitra’s Dance 
—played it with 
such soul firethat 
the room faded 
and we seemed to 
see gypsies swaying 
and chanting around 
the camp fire.”” 


up which is not entirely plain, you cah write to your 
instructor and get a full, prompt, personal reply! 

Whether you take up piano, violin, ’cello, organ, 
saxophone, or any other instrument, you find that 
every single thing you need to know is explained in 
detail. And the explanation is always practical. 
Little theory—plenty of accomplishment. That’s why 
students of this course get ahead twice as fast— 
three times as fast—as those who study old-time, 
plodding methods! 


Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson Sent FREE 


You, too, can quickly teach yourself to be an ac- 
complished musician right at home. This wonder- 
ful method has already shown half a million people 
how to play their favorite instrument. To prove 
that you can do the same, let us send you our book- 
let and valuable Demonstration Lesson—both FREE. 

Forget the old-fashioned idea that you need “tal- 
ent.” Read the list of instruments to the left, de- 
cide which you want to play, and the U. S. School of 
Music will do the rest. At the cost of only a few 
pennies a day to you! 

Special offer now open to limited number of new 
students. Act without delay. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of 
Music, 62 Brunswick Building, New York City. 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
62 Brunswick Building, New York City. 


Please send me your free book “Musie Lessons in 
Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr, Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of 
your - jan offer. I am interested in the following 
course 


Have you the above instrument?..... , 
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This simplified, complete High School 
urse—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, and 


20 Oth er oe ae 
Courses. iexsito’sndiinctestalped 


iness Men, and Educators helped 
prepare the special instruction 
which you need forsuccess. No mattcr what 
your inclinations may be, you can’thope 
Succeed without specialized training. Let 
US Give you the practical training you need- 
American School 
Drexel Ave. & S8th Street 
Oept. H- 267 Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 

Ln eer rT rTTarrTrrseiasgcorreri 
American School, Dept H- 267 Droxel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on tho subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 

















ontai Architect «+... Electrical Engineer 
Bullding Contract G al Education 
Aut bile Engineer _t..... Lawyer . 

coveed Civil Engineer ++;-.-Mach. Shop Practice 

+». Structural Engineer MechanicalEngi 

eoesed Gusiness Manager Steam Engineer 

soceed Cc. P. A. & Auditor .-.. Sanitary & Heating 

paces Cookkeeper + Surveyor & Mapping 

oo Oraftsman&Designer _...... High Scbec! Graduate 
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Sl. Plate .121-2 $1.25 
Gold Will, .22 2.2 
8S Sil. .26 2 
RotlGold _.45 
10K.Gold 1.45 











No. C 125 Each | No.R1 Each 
Gold Filled - 35 | Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver 50 | 10 Kt. Gold 3.76 
Rolled Gold - 1% | 14 Kt. Gold 4.75 





No. R212 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.00 each. 
10 Kt. Gold $4.50 each, 
14 Kt. Gold $5.50 each. 





SAMPLES_LOANED upon vour Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Promptand safe shipment. 


R,212 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. BN 


ay for sinvstcatalug ever published, show . 
inglatest styles ot Class Pins,Class Rings, Med- Ma 
ais, Loving Cupsand Trophies, Wedoengrav- 8 ? 
inyfreeand prepay transportation charges ,\ Stet. Stiver $1.4 
Safe delivern queranteed, Send for sarn/es of Engraved Com -| 

mencement Invitations, Galling Cards. Etc. 


CHAS.S. STIFFT “anuractusee 
Award Pins 
F or — ATTENDANCE, 


ENT, 

PUNCTUALITY, SCHOLARSHIP 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
30e each with plain catch. 40c¢ each with safety catch. 
In lots of 12 or more: 25¢ each with plain catch, 35¢ 
each with safety catch, 

Class, Club and Fraternity Pins, Medals and Charms. 

Write for Catalogue. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 

707 Capitol Bldg., 159 No. State St., | Chicago, Ill. 
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Buy dw 





3007 10Kt Gold ., $06 Ster Silver 4 

s Ss Ue 400 
Rolied Gold a7s 600 v4 Rolled Gold Sse 660 
Solid Gold £1.50 #3 00 Sold Gold $1.60 16.00 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 Joho Street, New York City 
POPULAR EmBLem & MEDAL Co, 


28 
$1 A Sterting Stiver $2 25 EE plate 25e $2.55 
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SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
4 Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
\ $1 25 each, $13.00 per dozen, 
Price List of Pins and Rings FREE 
M. P, JENKINS, 
4 Trefton Drive, East Braintree,Mass. 


— 
RINGS OF EVERY 
ssw. CLASS PINS Biscutrtion. sro chtuioce 
2a PM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
RGSS letters;numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Val Rolled Gold Plate,40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
) UNION EMBLEM CO,, 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 


ATHLETIC. | 
























Superintendents to Meet in 
Washington Feb, 21-25 


“The Reorganization of Our Admin- 
istrative Units” is the chief subject to 
be developed at the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., in.Washington from February 21 
to 25. As applied to elementary edu- 
cation, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools, this theme will’ be dis- 
cussed at three sessions. At the Mon- 
day morning. session John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, will 
speak on “The Educational Objectives 
of Elementary Education.” President 
Mary McSkimmon of the N. E. A. will 
follow with “The Characteristics of the 


| Efficient Elementary School Principal.” 


Kindergarten work will be discussed 
by a specialist, and the pro and con of 
platoon school organization by two 
prominent members of the Department. 
The Wednesday program, dealing with 
the junior high school, will inelude ad- 
dresses’ on its educational objectives, 
its articulation with lower and higher 
school work, supervision’ of classroom 
teaching, provision for individual dif- 
ferences of pupils, and trends in cur- 
ricular development. 

The senior high school program on 


| Thursday afternoon will include edu- 


cational objectives, professional stand- 
ards for teachers, the principal as a 
supervisor of classroom teaching, ad- 
mission of graduates to colleges of all 
types, and training for the principal. 

The convention will open. Sunday 
afternoon with a pilgrimage to Arling- 
ton, where a wreath will be laid on 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Later a vesper service will be held in 
Memorial Continental Hall, the D. A. 
R. headquarters in Washington. 

The general meetings Monday even- 
ing, Thursday morning, and Thurs- 
day evening, will be addressed by 
speakers of national prominence on 
topics of immediate interest to super- 
intendents of schools. Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois, whose familiarity 
with ‘ agricultural. conditions covers 
many years, will speak. Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan, leader of the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition under 
the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the United States 
Navy, will give an illustrated talk on 
his attempt to reach the North Pole. 

Topic groups—some half dozen in 
number—are scheduled for Monday 
afternoon. 

On Tuesday morning will be held 
the executive session at which a num- 
ber of superintendents will tell, in 
seven-minute speeches, of accomplish- 
ments in the educational field during 
the year. Nominations for officers 
will be made from the floor, to be voted 
on by ballot on Wednesday. 

The president of the Department of 
Superintendence for 1925-26 is Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, head of the Wash- 
ington school system. He and the 
headquarters staff of .the National 
Education Association have cooperated 
in perfecting arrangements for what 
promises to be a very largely attended 
and profitable convention. It is 
stated that over 5000 hotel rooms have 
been reserved. If any sleeping accom- 
modations are still available, they may 
be obtained through C. E. LaVigne, 
Washington Auditorium, Nineteenth 
Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

No hotel has been designated as a 
headquarters for the convention. The 
activities, including registration, ses- 
sions, and exhibits, will all be provid- 
ed for in the great Washington Audi- 
torium which seats six thousand. The 
auditorium is especially adapted to 


CLASS PINS ano RINGS 
Our “On Time” and Honor Pins are popular. 









{ilustrated catalog free, Buy Pins or Rings 
direct from maker. Save money! 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruee Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 


=—=—CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 

& | Samples loaned class offi- 

cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 * 


. 
et @” leach. No order for class, society, club i . 
< emblems too large or too small, Special NAYS 
designs made on request, Ces 4 


METAL ARTS CO. Inc. 7743 South Ave., Rochester, H. ¥ 
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O wonder they are fascinated, 
amazed. He talks so well on so 
many different subjects. He 
quotes from so many different authors. 
He discusses intelligently all the topics 
in which people are most interested. 
How well-read he must be! He 
knows about art, literature, drama, his- 
tory, philosophy. He can entertain 
people hours at a time by his conversa- 
tion. Among these people who are so 
active in business and social life, with 
so little time to read, he is envied, ad- 
mired. How can he spare the time to 
read so much? Where does he get all 
his information? 
The truth of the matter is—he de- 
pends on just one book 


“He Seems to Know 
About £verything” 


dramatic death on the sinking Lusitan- 
ia, unquestionably one of the most fas- 
cinating, inspiring, informative and 
valuable books in the world. Just as it 
inspired and helped Hubbard, and en- 
abled him to write and speak authori- 
tatively on many subjects—it will in- 
spire and help you every day, all 
through life! 


Examine It Free for 5 Days 


Now this astonishing Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book—this fruit of a life- 
time’s discriminating reading, this 
book that embraces the best ideas and 
fancies conceived by the mind of man 
in the last four thousand years—this 

one book of its kind in the 





alone! All his great wealth (& 
of information comes from 
a unique volume that is like 
a complete library in itself. 
Like so many other clever 
men and women he turns 
daily to Elbert Hubbard’s 
remarkable Scrap Book for 
inspiration, pleasure, ideas. 


The 


two 


Even Busy People Can 
Be Well-Read—Through 
This ONE Great Book 


style. 





Elbert 
bard Scrap Book is 
a fine example of 
Roycroft book-mak- 
ing. The type is set 
Venetian style-that 
is, a page within a 
page-and printed in 
colors on a 
high-grade 

book paper. 
bound Scrap Book 
The covers 
reproduce the bind- 
ing of The Philis- 


\/ world—has been published 
and made available to ev- 
eryone. 

Of course you must see 
it. Don’t buy yet—just be 
convinced. Let us send you 
this wonderful Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book, and judge 
it for yourself. Clip and 
mail the coupon today — it 
will bring you at once this 
unique Scrap Book for 5 
days’ free examination. If 
you are stimulated and in- 
spired by the first page you 
/ read, keep it and send only 


Hub- 


tinted 
It is 








Elbert Hubbard, as ev- tine. 
eryone knows, was one of \ 
the most versatile writers 
and speakers of recent times. People 


marvelled that he could talk and write 
so authoritatively on so many widely 
varying subjects. 

The secret of this astounding versa- 
tility has been traced to a scrap book 
which Elbert Hubbard began in youth 
and continued throughout life. He 
searched the world’s great storehouse 
of literature to find the ideas, the bits 
of wisdom, the flashes of genius, the 
sparks of inspiration to go into this 
scrap book. He browsed through the 
written records of every age and 
every country to find what was most 
useful and inspiring. 

Slowly the Scrap Book grew with 
the accumulation of years until it 
became, at the time of Hubbard’s 















$2.90 plus a few cents post- 
age in full payment. If you are not de- 
lighted simply return the book and you 
owe us nothing. 

Act NOW before you forget. Be- 
come a more interesting talker—see 
how it increases your popularity. Send 
off this coupon at once. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 


Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 192 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


SS CSS SED STREES SED SD NE 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 192, 50 West 47 Street, New York City 
You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation or keep it for my own, sending you only 
$2.90 plus a few cents postage in full payment. 





Name 


Address 


City State 
Be few conies are available in a de luxe binding of 
semi-flexible basket weave buckram for only $3 
additional. Please check in the square at the left if 
you want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. | 
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Whose Fault 


When Children 
Disobey 7? 


Bringing up children—making them into 
the right kind of men and women—is 
about the most important thing in life. 

Think how much is at stake—the whole fu- 
ture of those precious little lives! 

Whether we can be proud of our boys and 
girls—both ‘while they are growing up and after 
they are grown—depends more upon intelligent 
handling than upon inheritance. Far more de- 
pends upon the qualities we help our children 
acquire than upon the qualities they are born 
with, 

Would you like to 





be able to manage 
Do You Know How | your children easily 
to instruct children in | and quietly, without 
the delicate matter of | constant ‘“‘dont’s” and 
sex? f threats of —punish- 
to always obtain | ment? Would you 


cheerful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early tr g 

to keep child from 


like to know how to 
win the child’s coop- 
eration, to get him or 
her to obey quickly 
always? 

Recently there has 
been developed a_ sys- 
tem of child training 
which is founded up- 
on the latest princi- 
ples endorsed by lead- 
ing national authori- 
It accomplishes 


crying? =n 

to develop initiative 
in chi 

to teach children in- 
stantly to comply with 
command — “Don’t 
touch’’? 

to suppress temper in 
children. without pun- 
ishment? r 

to teach punctuality? . 
Perseverance? Care- | ties. 











fulness ? results never dreamed 
to overcome  obsti- of by the average 
hacy teacher or parent— 
These are only afew of | results which forever 
the hundreds of ques- banish disobedience 
tions fully answered janis 4 wad 
and explained, wilfulness an un 

truthfulness with their 

consequent worry, 


strain and nervous fatigue. 


An Amazing Change 

Under this new system even children who 
have been positively unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, and such traits as bash- 
fulness, jealousy, fear and bragging are over- 
come, 

Instead of an unpleasant duty, a nerve rack- 
ing task, child training becomes a genuine 
pleasure, The teacher or parent shares the 
confidence of the child, and at the same time 
has its respect and obedience. 


Due to an Entirely New Method 

The founder of this new system is Prof. Ray 
C, Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and Columbia) 
who has written a complete course in Practica 
Child Training, This course is based on Pro- 
fessor Beery’s extensive investigations and 
wide practical experience, and provides a well 
worked out plan which any teacher or parent 
can easily follow. 


Full Information Costs Only a Stamp 

We shall be glad to send you free of charge, 
our new booklet, ‘New Methods in Child Train- 
ing,’ together with full particulars of the work 
of the Association and the special benefits it 
offers to members. 

If this booklet answers a few of the ques- 
tions that have per- 
plexed you, you will 
be glad that you sent 
for it. It is shows 
ing thousands of 
Sincere American 
teachers and moth- 
ers the easy and 
right way to train 
their children, And 
it is only a matter 
of sending the cou- 
Pon or a post card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 82, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





od 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 

Dept, 82, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me your book, “New Methods in 
Child Training,” free. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 





Name 





Address 





City State. 








housing the exhibits, which will num- 
ber about 125. Its numerous en- 
trances, stairways, and aisles are so 
arranged as to make it easy for visit- 
ors to look over the exhibits in com- 
fort. In the center of the exhibits are 
the registration and convention service 
desks, Everything has been done to 
make it one of the most attractive dis- 
plays the Association has ever had. 
The names of the exhibitors will be 
listed in the official program of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
Special railroad rates have been is- 
sued for the convention. Round-trip 
tickets on the identification certificate 
plan will be sold at one and one-half 





Photograph by Bachrach 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou 


Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
President, Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, 1925-26. 


fare for members of the National Edu- 
cation Association and dependent 
members of their families. Tickets 
will be good via the same route in both 
directions. For further information 
and for identification certificates, write 
to J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
The following organizations, in ad- 
dition to the Department of Superin- 
tendence, will hold sessions in Wash- 
ington during the same week: Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation; National Council of Educa- 
tion; Department of Rural Education; 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals; Department of Deans of 
Women; National Council of Primary 
Education; National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education; Educational Research 
Association; National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


There must come to our people a 
fuller realization that an educated pub- 
lic interest or sentiment is the support- 
ing agency of a true democracy where 
an intelligent public opinion habit- 
ually rules. The essentials in our 
American life and government wait on 
school education; and its efficiency 
and effectiveness rest almost solely on 
the type of instruction given in our 
schools. 

We must not forget the maxim, “The 
teacher is the school.” For their prop- 
er education and training the boys 
and girls of our land demand the best 
poised and most talented manhood and 
womanhood for the teaching profes- 
sion. We know the price we must pay 
for this kind of service, and it is wise 
economy to pay it—Albert C. Ritchie, 
Governor of Maryland. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed, Free Trial. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Francisco, Chicago, Il!. 


Song Poem Writers 


Send for proposition 
RAY HIBBELER. D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 
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Teachers’ Specials 





We endeavor to handle every article of merit which the teacher may need. 


improved, re 


Many of these have been 


ed, are time tested for satisfaction and sold under the ESCO Label, Others are nationally 


own lines which, when ordered thru us, you are sure to receive promptly and in good condition. 
When you need School Supplies of any kind or description, consult our Teachers’ Catalog or write us. 


Every order is given personal attention. 





FREE ESCO PREMIUMS 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Hundreds of teachers take advantage of the 
) Premium Offer to secure their schoolroom 
necessities without cost. 
The pencils we send you are sold at Bc each in 
every retail store. 
Tell us the premium you want. We will send 
you the correct number of pencils to sell. Have 
your pupils distribute em at 5c each, remit 
the money to us, We will then send you abso- 
lutely, free of charge the premium you have 
earned. We pay the postage. It costs you noth- 
ing but the effort in directing the children. 
If you want to pay cash and get the premium 
and pencils in one shipment a cash discount of 
5 per cent will be allowed. 
Premium No. 1—Chicago Pencil Sharpener. Regu- 
lar price $1.00. Free for selling five dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 2—Two dozen Dodson Animal and 
Bird Pictures in natural color. Regular price 
$1.00. ee for selling five dozen pencils, 
Premium No, 3-One 3x5 flag, moth proof, 
sewed stripes and stars. Regular price $1.80. 
Free for selling eight dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 4—Five pounds of Modeling Clay. 
Regular price 40c per lb. Free for selling eight 
dozen pencils, 
Premium No. 5—Blackboard Pantograph for re- 
producing any picture on blackboard. Regular 
price $1.50. ree for selling six dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 6—Accident. Cabinet with com- 
lete First Aid Kit. Regular price $5.20. 
“ree for selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 7—One eight inch Globe. Regular 
rice $5.25. Free for selling twenty-four 


ozen pencils, 
Premium No. 8—Regulation size Basket Ball, 
complete with bladder. Regular price $6.00. 
Free for selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 9—One dozen four inch school scis- 
sors. Regular price $1.25. Free for selling 
five dozen pencils. 

In sending your order be sure to tell us the 


TEACHERS’ HANDY KIT NO. 555 
vo Wee ; This kit, carefully se- 
’ { 





lected, is made up of 
the following items: 
tube paste 
blue pencil 
red pencil 
venholder and pen 
Ox paper clips 
box rubber bands 
air 5 in. scissors 
ox gummed 
patches 
ink and 
eraser 
1 box gold stars 
Price Complete Post- 
paid only...... $1.00 


LIBRARY RECORD SYSTEM 
Card No. L333 is the office record card and while 
books are out should be kept on file in the tray 
No. 583. Cards kept in such a manner will show 
at a glance all due books. Size 3x5, printed on 
white card board, No, L333 per 100....... $ .60 


DUE SLIP NO. L222 

This slip is printed on good quality paper. It is to be 
either pasted in back of book or inserted in book 
pocket, It indicates to the book borrower the due 
date. No. L222 Size 3x5, per 100..........$ .45 

BOOK POCKET NO. 602 
Good quality manila stock, This envelope should 
be pasted in back of book to hold Card XS. L333 
when book is in, No. 602 Per 100 


INDEX TRAY NO. 583 
This tray takes care of Cards No. L333, It is 
made of Oak, well varnished and has a hinged 
cover to keep dust out. 
No. 
No, 


Vo. 
0. 


et et 


pencil 











School District and Grade in which you teach. 





PRINTED S 


200 SHEETS 
100 = 
A 


NAME D 
ADDRESS PRINTED 
IN BLUE 
$1.00 
POSTPAID, 


to you by return mail. 


TATIONERY 


STATIONERY is high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 
will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends. 
The Type we use on our special printed Stationery is a plain Gothic— 


ALETHAIRE H. COOK 


(Specimen) —printed in a rich dark blue. 
Just send us a one dollar bill and this fine box of stationery will be sent 


Print your name and address clearly to avoid all errors, 





SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 
50 Sheets Assorted Colors, 
(y }) eee 35 
50 Sheets any one 
(23) eer 
4 10 Sheets Poster Paper, 
9x12, assorted colors .35 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, 
9 35 


’ 
color, 
5 


9x12, any one color 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray 
r Drawing Paper, 9x12 1.0 
500 Sheets Manila or 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 
Sheets White Drawing 
4 1.50 


Gray 





: 500 
Paper, OB SW... .ccaseresce 

500 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 6.x 9...... .70 

500 Sheets Theme Paper,8x10%,No. 119 .65 

500 Sheets Primary Paper, 7x 8%, % in. rul- 





50 Sheets Blac 
ting, 9x12 





KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 


full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 


fee eee ere eee eeeeise ere eeeseeeeeeeee . 


WEAVING MATS 

No. 128. Made of tinted con- 
struction paper in the six stand- 
ard colors for fringe and six 
other attractive colors for the 
mats. The mats are 6% x6% 
inches. The fringe slits are % 
inch apart. 24 mats and 24 
fringes in envelope.......... $ 


RAFFIA AND REED 
AA grade Westcoast Raffla, 








: the best obtainable, 
Natural raffla, 1 1D. PRGE....-.-coccecccsecescccceceees of 
Colored raffia, any color, 1 Ib. pkg....... ecce 4008 
Raffia needles No. 20, per pkg. of 25.......... 4 
Genuine German Reed, per lb. Size 1........ 1.60 








DODSON BIRD AND ANIMAL PICTURES 
A beautiful set containing 24 natural 





color pictures of birds and animals, 
such as the mink, fox, squirrel, horse, 
cow, peacock, woodpecker, pheasant, 
blue jay and robin. Printed on_good 
uality enamel paper, size 7x 9. 
Price per set of 24 in envelope con- 
tainer $1.00 

















JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten animals in sections to be cut 











and jointed, making movable toys. 
JOINTED § When the animals are colored accord- 
ing to directions the set has a real ed- 

4 ucational value. 
F Ny The animals in the set are: The 
P Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhi- 
ANIMALS I noceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow 
pot laa and Sheep. _ Printed on a good quality 
of cardboard, stiff enough to stand 





alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished 
with each set, which is put up in an attractive box. 
Price, per set, (10 02.) postpaid.............0.0 $ .35 


IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 


Each card has a picture of some object. Above 
the picture is the name in print and below the 
picture the name is in seript. Excellent for pre- 
paring the beginners for the first reader. 

Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds......... $ .20 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables .20 
Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects... .20 
Ter dozon sets, assorted........eeee sees 1,80 


COLORED CHALKS 


No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks toa 
box. The colors are the brightest ob- 


tainable including purple, orange, 
yellow, blue, dark green, bright red, 
medium green, brown, black and 
crimson. 

Be SOO POP Diecccicccecscersssnconl $ .65 
Per dozen -- 5.80 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
This carefully selected set of juvenile books should 
be included in every primary school library. The 
right kind of books will cause most any child to 


form the good habit of reading. These books are 
educational as well as_ interesting. About 30¢ 
pages to book, size 6x8%. 


Books in Serles 
The Arabian Nights Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Robin Hood Treasure Island 
Tales Heidi 


Lamb's from 


Shakespeare Bible Stories Everyone 
Alice’s Adventure in Should Know 
Wonderland Pinocchio 
Kidnapped Robinson Crusoe 
Hans Brinker 
PIE GUN  scnccscaciunistcatebdadsieeinieitiiieddddavdasedsien $ 1.25 
The Complete Series of 12 books.............. 18.40 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

Sensible Seat Work. Full of suggestions for mak- 
ing and using seat work and busy matériais, 
eee a oe 

Active Games. A new collection of games for the 
school room and playground................0«0-««« 4 
Poems Teachers Ask For. Two hundred and four- 
teen pages chuck full of poems that are most 
DOGUIAE BR GONCOL. .cccococenccceccescoccscontensannqaesoses 1.00 
Nature Study. A_ book that tells children in an 
interesting way what they 








birds, animals, flowers, Ot0.............0...--0+se0-00 





A nominal handling charge of 26 cents Is necessarily made on orders for less than $1.00. 


Postage is prepa 


id, on items listed, anywhere in the United States 


Prices are based on cash accompanying orders except on Premium ordcrs. 











THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x34. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8. For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 
10x12. For 5 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 
about Washington, Lin- 
coln, ete. or for 25 Art 
subjects with brief 
story for each Art sub- 
ject. Size 5%x8. 


‘Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln, each on 
paper 22x28, or $1.25 for either one 


‘The Perr Pictures 










Malden, Mass. 


ERRY PICTURES were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School of 
Perry Pictures, developed out of a teacher’s 
knowledge and need, are now famous the world over. THE 
PERRY PICTURES, regardless of size or price, are faithful 
reproductions of the original subject through processes of 
artistic effectiveness and are recognized by instructors 
everywhere as of invaluable assistance in classroom work. 














Stuart 


George Wasbingto: 





Large Pictures for 





PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN 


GLANCES WHAT WORDS IN VOLUME FAIL TO CONVEY 


Framing. Artotypes 
22x28 inches, including 





illustrated compositions, 


drawing, and so on. 





ing the artistic sense . . 
the schools and the children. 


A State Superintendent Writes: 


They have been admirably selected , . . I think of many services they 
can render,—as delightful themes for language exercises, as material for 
as a means of promoting acquaintance with 
authors and artists, as examples to illumine instruction by the teacher of 
All such incidental uses are tributary to their su- 
preme service—that of kindling an interest in good pictures and awaken- 
. I think you are doing a genuine service—to 


the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Hand colored, same 
size, $3.00 for two; 
$2.00 for one. 


“‘We are delighted with your 








Send 15 cents for 64 page Catalogue, coin or stamps. 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Hand Colored Artotypes. The 
Dance of the Nymphs is especial- 
ly beautiful. We have compared 
your “‘U. S. Carbons’”’ with other 
prints and have found them 
superior. They are unequalled 
in schoolroom decoration.”’ 
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One 


OUT OF TEN 
“Home Bible Study Courses 





During four decades 


OU have promised yourself over and over again to further 
your Christian knowledge. The days slip by. You are 
missing the influence that fills with Joy and makes better 
men and women. Don’t delay longer in going forward 
with what you have always wanted to do. Choose your 
course now, for in the ten Moody Bible Institute Home 
Study Courses there is one wholly adapted to your needs. 


More than 34,000 Christian students have ag ib 
themselves through these Bible Courses. 


oody 


Bible Institute has brought enlightenment into every corner of the globe. 
There is a course—interesting, instructive, uplifting—for everyone, from 
the youngest beginner to the most advanced Christian. 


Of immeasurable worth, yet these courses are sold at less than cost —not 
for profit. All are non-sectarian. All are easily understood; written in 
plain, interesting style. All are systematic and constructive, perfected 
during 35 years by eminent Bible scholars. 


Like the opening of shutters against darkness, these Correspondence 
Courses let the light and the sunshine into your life. Send for a ene 


It is free. It places the key to understanding in your hands. 


our prob- 


lems are solved—your path made straight. Fill out the coupon now 


Moody Bible Institute 


Correspondence School 
Dept. 4572, Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


PTPTTTTITITIDTI LIL LLL ie 


Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois , 
Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses— [-] Practical Christian Work— 


I am interested in those checked. o Bible Doctrine—Outlines the 


Synthetic Bible Study— 
Cicovers each book of the Bible 
~one year or more required. 

oO Bible Chapter Summary— 


covers every chapter inthe | 


Rible—completed in 18 months. 
oO Introductory Bible Course— 
for beginners-3 to 6months. 


basic teachings of Christian- 
ity—about 2 years required. 
o Fundamentals of Christian 
Faith Course — requires 
about 9 months. 
[jC hristien Evidences—Facts 
in support of the Christian 
Faith—3 to 6 months necessary. 


Methodsof Soul-winningand 
Christian work—3 to 6 months. 
o Evangelism — How to con- 

duct campaigns—3 to 6 
months. 

oO World-Wide Missions—eight 
sections, twenty lessons. 
Scofield Bible Correspond- 
ence Course—for Ministers 

and Advanced Christians—2 to 

3 years. 





Name 





Address 





Recreational Leadership 


A school of a national character to 
train recreation leaders will be estab- 
lished by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America in the 
near future, according to an announce- 
ment by Joseph Lee, president of the 
Association. The new school will give 
graduate courses of one year’s dura- 
tion primarily for the training of the 
16,000 employed workers and the 4,000 
volunteers now in public recreation 
work in the United States and Canada. 
The institution will also be open to 
persons who, for the first time, are 
seeking training as recreation direct- 
ors. 


Smocks for Teachers 


Colored smocks, in shades to suit 
individual taste, have been adopted as 
the professional dress for practice 
work with little children by students 
of the Cleveland kindergarten-primary 
training school. The smocks may be 
used in lieu of a dress in warm 
weather, and may be worn over the 
street dress in winter. They are 
washable, they can be obtained in a 
number of bright colors, the children 
admire them, and they help create a 
cheerful atmosphere. The freedom of 
movement, the suitable neck lines, long 
sleeves, and pockets large enough to 
hold notebook and pencils, add to their 
appropriateness.—School Life. 


“Proceedings” of N. E. A. 


The Proceedings of the National 
Education Association (Vol. 63), giv- 
ing reports of its 1925 meetings at 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and of the 
meetings of the Association’s depart- 
ments, is a book of eleven hundred 
pages. It includes addresses deliver- 
ed before the general sessions of the 
Association, before the National Coun- 
cil of Education, and before the Asso- 
ciation’s sixteen departments. 

The volume also contains reports of 
committees and a list of the members 
of the Fifth Representative Assembly, 
which met in Indianapolis, reports of 
the various headquarters divisions, and 
other Associational records and infor- 
mation. 


If our boys and girls are to become 
useful and patriotic men and women, 
they must learn to be good little citi- 
zens; that is, they must learn to respect 
authority, whether it is of their par- 
ents, their school teachers, or that of 
the policeman of their town; they must 
learn all they can in school, and do 
what they can to improve their neigh- 
borhood, their town, and the great 
country to which they owe so many 
blessings.—William S. Sims. 
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ai ive you a Dual Personality ? a 


Are you plagued with conflicting desires and emotions? 
Would you like to understand yourself—to know why 
you have certain likes and dislikes—to know your best 
talents and your real abilities ? 


“Character Read on Sight” 


explains how to read any person’s character from their 

features and their build; husbands, lovers, wives, chil- 

dren, friends and business associates. Teaches who to 

trust for certain tasks and who to avoid. Written by 

a national authority. Based on scientific character 

analysis; not to be confused with phrenology: or 

palmistry. Twenty-seven illustrations. 

Price 50 cents postpaid. Money back if not 
more than you expect. 

FREE Send for complete illustrated description of 

this and other new self advancement books, 


‘NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO, 












228 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstre! Shows, 
‘ons New Minstrel Shows, 
mage Comedies, and Re- 
. ° vues, suitable for high school 
623 0. ee, Dept. &8 § and college presentation. 























Martin Diplunas 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Pocms, 
Resolutions, Testimonials, Ete. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Appropriate circulars and samples will be 
sent to you if you will write us your requirements. 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905, 
























in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 


50,000 Ideal Duplicators 





20 South Welis St., Chicago 























Sewing, Drawing, 
Busy Work Alphabet age ots 
Entertainments piiveace ot. 

° Globes, Maps, 
School Supplies send ~ 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 
A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 




















of BOOKS <i, Publishers i R E 
P=" We catalog and send by mail, at a big =" 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alltheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY TEACHER in an ungraded School, 
should have ““PHONICS”, 

a Child’s Workbook, by Lillian Talbert of the State 

Teachers College, San Francisco. 

This is a booklet carrying out Dr. Burk’s plan of individual 

instruction, Order Now. Price 40c postpaid. 

HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 




















Instructive Entertainment 


Let us send you a complete program for your next en- 
tertainment, Just the thing for Rural Schools. Shows 
how to make the farm pay better dividends. Worth 
while material on Soils, Crops, Crop Rotation, Bac- 
teria, Cattle, etc. Mailed complete for only $1.25. 

M. Lewis, Supt. of Schools, Ladysmith, Wisc. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.\" 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.0, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 








JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 


TEACH ENGLISH **stiiveauer"™ 


Less effort—better results. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective 
and Preposition Games, each 75c; entire set, $2.50 


American Speech Game Company, Box 815, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STORI = 











POEMS, PLAYS, DESCRIiP- 
TIVE articles, etc., are want 
for publication. Submit Mss or 





write LITERARY BUREAU, 555, Hannibal, Mo. 
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FREE! 


With the New 
Pictorial Review 
Jashion Book 
A Pattern 

_ for this 
Pretty Dress 





HIS is one of the most remarkable 

offers ever made to readers of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. It is a 
costly offer for us, but we make it be- 
cause we want you to learn from a 
happy personal experience the sim- 
plicity of the New Pictorial Review 
Printed Patterns. 


For these New Printed Patterns are so easy 
to use that they almost talk to you. Think 
of it! They are Printed—with step by step 
instructions right on the pattern—they are 
Perforated—to make assembling easy—and 
they are cut out, all ready touse. We know 
that once you make this dress for yourself, 
you will be so delighted that you will want 
to use Pictorial Review Patterns ever after. 
That is the only reason we can make this 
exceptional offer now. 

This Pattern—in your correct size—will 
come to you by return mail, if you simply 
send 25 cents (the regular retail price) for 
u copy of 


The New Pictorial Review 


FASHION BOOK 


And what a book it is! Between its beau- 
tiful covers you will find a complete guide 
to the planning and making of all your 
clothes for Spring. Actually more than 300 
lovely smart new designs, for all of which 
you can secure Pictorial Review Printed Pat- 
terns, and all these special features, besides: 


Modish Dresses and How to Make Them 
By Mary Brooks Picken 
What to Wear This Season 
Smart Hats in the New Mode 
Just the Right Gloves 
New Ideas in Neckwear 
Children’s Clothes for School and Play 
Fifty Lovely Embroidery Designs 


You will revel in this wonder book of stylish 
clothes, and you will be happy in the making 
and proud in the wearing of your own pretty 
dress from the Free Demonstration Pattern. 


Send Only 25 Cents 


Send this Coupon Today, with only 25 cents, 
coin or stamps, be sure to state your cor- 
rect size (bust measurement), and the beau- 
tiful big Fashion Book and the Demonstra- 
tion Pattern will come to you by return mail. 


The Pictorial Review Company 
222 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





14 B 
THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 

222 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

I want to take advantage of your special 
offer to readers of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, so I enclose 25 cents for which 
please send me The New Pictorial Review 
Fashion Book and include FREE the Dem- 
onstration Printed Pattern. 


Size (bust measurement)... ceeesesenee 


Name .... 





Address 











[ne Se State. 











Educational Notes 


The entire cost of the schools of 
Philadelphia in 1924 was $34,465,242, 
or forty-two cents a day per person in 
the city. Superintendent E. C. Broome 
says this is-about what many a man 
pays for his cigars. 


From statistics of city school sys- 
tems compiled by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation it is ascertained that kinder- 
garten instruction costs public school 
boards less per pupil than any other 
kind of instruction offered. 


The Outpost Correspondence School 
has been organized to bring education 
to children in remote frontier settle- 
ments of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Some of the children 
thus taught live more than twenty-five 
miles from a school. 


Average school attendance is five 
per cent higher in counties which em- 
ploy full-time truant officers than in 
the counties which do not employ a 
county truant officer, according to a 
survey recently conducted in 101 coun- 
ties in Illinois. 


A scholarship fund of $7,215 is 
available to graduates of the Muske- 
gon, Mich., high school who need as- 
sistance in continuing their education. 
Three per cent interest is charged on 
loans from the fund, which was start- 
ed with $30 by the class of 1909. 


An official inquiry conducted in Mas- 
sachusetts showed that 112 superin- 
tendents consider parent-teacher asso- 
ciations a vital factor in promotin 
closer relations between the home an 
the school, and 82 superintendents rely 
upon these associations for support of 
programs for educational improve- 
ment. 


The Bureau of Education estimates 
that only 50 per cent of the school 
children in the country have ever had 
their vision tested, while 10 per cent 
of school children need the help of 
glasses. Forty-two states have laws 
requiring or permitting such examina- 
tion, but the laws are not always en- 
forced. 


Teachers will not be eligible for re- 
appointment after June, 1926, in the 
Terre Haute, Ind., schools if they have 
taught five years without having at- 
tended a summer school or its equiv- 
alent and earning credit for the study 
of at least two subjects for a minimum 
of five and a half weeks, with not 
fewer than twenty-two recitation hours 
per week in each subject. 


The number of adult illiterates in 
Virginia has been reduced one-half 
within five years. In the same time 
the number of college and normal 
school graduates teaching in the 
schools of the state has greatly in- 
creased. The state superintendent of 
public instruction says that for the 
first time the supply of well-trained 
teachers is approximately equal to the 
demand. 

The Kansas State Teachers’ College 
at Pittsburg, Kansas, has devised a 
score card for rating rural school- 
board members. According to this 
card they should have at least a good 
common-school education, own their 
homes, read a standard farm paper 
and at least. one good magazine, be in 
favor of spending money for well- 
trained teachers and of retaining such 
teachers; should have expressed them- 
selves as favoring good buildings and 
equipment, well-prepared and efficient 
teachers, and good supervision of in- 
struction. 

Militarism in American education 
is attacked in a pamphlet issued by a 
committee and endorsed by fifty-five 
well-known men and women. Military 
training, according to the pamphlet, 
exists in high schools in 56 cities and 
is compulsory in 23 cities. It is also 
compulsory in 83 colleges. The pamph- 
let says “students are subsidized by 
pay, uniforms and overcoats suitable 
for civilian wear, military balls and 
social prestige.” It charges the War 
Department with developing military 
training in high schools, colleges and 
universities “on a scale not realized by 
the American taxpayer,” and says 
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Teachers — Here’s Your Chance to Examine 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 
Booths 93 and 94 at N. E. A. Washington Convention, Feb. 21-25 


OU owe it to yourself and to your 
pupils to see this sensation of 

the publishing world about which 

you have heard so much; the volume 
that has been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by prominent educators all 
,over the Union. Here you can per- 
sonally examine the com- 


by the use of type of remarkable 
clearness and light-weight paper. See 
the Normal Instructor for October 
(pages 4 and 17) for a much more 
detailed description of the book and 
the twelve great departments of hu- 
man experience treated in it. 
Within the few months 





plete work in its various 
styles. 

The Lincoln Library 
will prove to be a worthy 
addition to your circle 


12 GREAT 
DEPARTMENTS 


The English Language 


since its publication, 
The Lincoln Library has 
received enthusiastic, nu- 
tion-wide endorsement. 


P. P. Claxton, formerly 


of useful friends. When —— United States *Commis- 
your pupils ask ques- enseain aon Travel sioner of Education, 
tions that you cannot Selence writes: “The information 
answer, or when you Mathematics given is reliable and 


wish to look up refer- 
ences on any _ subject, 
its complete index will 


Economics and Useful 


Government and Politics 


clearly presented. .. I 
congratulate you on the 
production of this valu- 


quickly find for you the oe able work.” Robert J. 
cream of the available Biography Aley, President of But- 
information on that top- Miscellany ler College, Indianapolis, 


ic. It gives you a sense 





Ind. (former president of 








of power to have within 
immediate reach of your hand, IN 
ONE VOLUME, the wealth of infor- 
mation that represents the scholarly 
efforts of sixty noted educators, and 
years of patient compilation on the 
part of the publishers, 

You will be proud to own a book 
of such rich binding and excellent 
workmanship. The _ collection of 
22,000 topics, 900 illustrations, and 
12,000 test questions into one volume 
of 2300 pages, has been made possible 


the N. E.A.) says: “I had 
a little girl, eleven years old, go 
through parts of the book with me, 
spending all told an hour and a half 
or two hours. I found that she was 
greatly interested in many of the 
matters presented. This experience 
leads me to believe that the work 
would prove most invaluable to 
teachers in rural and _ one-room 
schools.” Among the endorsers are 
no less than eight presidents of the 
N. E. A. 








The information in this single volume equals that usually 
combined in sets of from six to twenty volumes 


a chia e 
* 19 $33 m @- 





In order that those who do not attend the convention 
may see how interesting The Lincoln Library of Es- 
sential Information is, we will gladly send you 
FREE, without obligation, an attractive de- 
scriptive booklet, showing how subjects are 
treated. All you need to do is to mail the 


attached coupon TODAY. 


The Frontier Press Co. 


Department 512 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The 
Frontier 
Press Co., 

Dept, 512, 


Buffalo, N, Y. 


Gentlemen: Without 

cost or obligation to me, 

please mail me your new 
32-page illustrated _booklet 
describing The Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information, the re 
markable, one-volume _ storehovse 


of knowledge and reference 


i ideesttnisectaien 


PIB ccccetnceeseieecesse: 


Ce issccstaccacscecccsnasccvenessece 2c -5enAROBincss 


Lafayette Bldg., 
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Clean Sports Make Clean Citizens 


: It is easy for you—the members of the teaching 
Write fraternity—to start the movement in your locality 
today to provide clean sport for “Young America.” 


for the 
booklet 
‘Planning 
A 
Playground’’ 

and 

Catalog 

‘ ‘M a, 7 ” 












Cleveland 


The booklet “Planning a Playground” will show 
you how to raise the necessary funds— 





assures safety and durability as well as an en- 
thusiastic reception by the children. 
gineers will, without charge, plan your complete 
playground, the apparatus for which can be pur- 
chased as desired. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 
New York 


Medart en- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Detroit 





Summer School 


Music Teachers 
Supervisors of Music 
Five Weeks 
June 29 to July 31 


Intensive Course 


Public School Music Methods 
Unequalled Facilities 


Theory, Voice, Violin 
Normal Training 


Piano, 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box N.I. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


95 PHOTOS $4 5Q 


24 x 34% 
50 PHOTOS $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photegraph to the 
agency of which you are 
a member, or to us. 


O 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
























National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Summer Session 
June 21st to July 31st, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers in the most recent develop- 
mentsof child training. Demonstrations with 
children, Accredited. High official rating. 

The college environment is particularly fave 
orable for summer study and recreation. 
There is a unique spirit of good fellowship in 
a delightful social and cultural atmosphere, 
New completely equipped college and dormi- 
tory buildings are located in most desirable 
residential section of Evanston. Campus of 
3% acres two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan offers splendid opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, 

For summer bulletin address the 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois. 














> ~~ bs page ustrated book 
ins on explainin, 
of (PERMOPLAS Fg) 


T plastic clay, 

ey prety eX, permanent setting 
Aas XICAN POT. 
TERY CLAY, IVORY 
CARVING CLAY, and 
Decorative Mediums. 


Your local school supply 
jobber carries a complete 


our Art Clays. 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO, 


INDIANAPOLIS e ¢- U.S.A. 
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that it is planning to extend military 
training into the public schools “to a 
degree which will amount practically 
to universal military training for all 
schoolboys over 14.” 


The Baltimore School Board does 
not prevent married women from 
serving as teachers, but it has ruled 
that such teachers, after the birth of 
a child, must take at least two years’ 
leave of absence, without pay. 


Ten representative cities in different 
parts of the United States, following 
three-year demonstrations of the value 
of visiting teachers, are continuing 
such teachers permanently in their 
school systems, Demonstrations are 
still in progress in twenty other cities 
and counties. At present there are 
186 visiting teachers in the United 
States working in sixty-four cities and 
six counties. 


Miss Maria R. Audubon, grand- 
daughter of John J. Audubon, fa- 
mous ornithologist and painter of 
birds and animals, recently died at 
Salem, N. Y., aged 82 years. Just be- 
fore her death she gave a large collec- 
tion of relics, beaks and paintings of 
her famous ancestor to the American 
— of Natural History in New 

or 


Upon the request of Governor 
Whitfield of Mississippi, M. V. O’Shea, 
professor of education in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been conduct- 
ing a survey of the educational sys- 
tem of that state. Professor O’Shea 
has had the assistance of a staff of 
specialists and the work has been in 
progress since the opening of school 
last fall. It will be completed in time 
to present a report to the Governor 
and Legislature this winter, 


Phonographs are employed in teach- 
ing English in many schools in the 
Philippines. In one division, that of 
Nueva Ecija, island of Luzon, they 
are used in this way in 22 central 
schools and 17 barrio schools. Educa- 
tional authorities in the islands desire 
that the English spoken shall be as 
similar as possible to the language of 
the United States, and, as it is im- 
possible to employ the’ thousands of 
American teachers that would be re- 
quired to bring this about, the use of 
phonographs with correct American- 
English records is strongly advocated. 


Schools are crowded to the utmost 
throughout the Philippine Islands ex- 
cept in some Mohammedan communi- 
ties, and attendance is increasing even 
there. Three years is the average 
time spent in the public schools. In 
his annual message at the opening of 
the Phili eer] legislature, Governor 
General Wood stated that special ef- 
fort had been made for the improve- 
ment of the primary and intermediate 
schools, where 95% per cent of the 
children receive their education. He 
recommended that four years be made 
the basic minimum of attendance, and 
that the minimum be raised to five 
years as soon as possible. 


Charles R. Skinner retired recently 
from the position of New York legis- 
lative librarian after forty-seven 
years in the public service. For 
eighteen of these years he was con- 
nected with the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, as deputy state 
superintendent from 1886 to 1892, 
supervisor of teachers’ institutes and 
teacher training classes from 1892 to 
1895, and as_ state superintendent 
from 1895 to 1904. Previous to this 
he had been a member of the Legisla- 
ture from 1877 to 1881, and a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1881 to 
1885. Before assuming the position 
he has just vacated he served for five 
years as a customs a at the 

ort of New York. Skinner’s 
ome ~~! was Watertown, and he will 
resume his residence there. He is 
eighty-one years old. 


Lessons on cotton for use in ele- 
mentary schools have been prepared 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and published in bulletin 
form as Miscellaneous Circular No. 
43. This publication is intended as 
an aid in teaching some of the more 
important features of cotton culture, 
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University of Vermont 


Summer Session 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
Jaly 6, 1926 to August 13, 1926 


Courses are offered for graduate 
students, those desiring credit toward 
college degrees, and teachers wishing 
certification credit, as well as for those 
studying only for professional or self 
improvement. 


Subjects Include the Following : 


Arithmetic History 
Public School Art Physical Training 
Fine Arts Methods of Teaching 


Commercial Subjects Rural Education 

Administration and Secondary Education 
Supervision English 

— Psychol- modern Languages 


Latin 
Philosophy of Edu- Vocal Music 


cation 
Educational Meas- Instrumental Music 
urements Public School Music 


In addition to splendid facilities for 
study the University of Vermont offers 
superior opportunities for outdoor life 
and improvement of health because of 
its location near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains, 


Pe fer Sorter information and descriptive 
in 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 


Director of S School 
University of Vermont, (Box E.) Burlington, Vermont 


Quick | Easy Way “& 


a.e 






















You can now. quickly learn 
to make comics, sport car- 
toons, animated and serious. 
cartoons, etc, Cartooning is lots of 
fun—and fun that pays big money! 
Learn cartooning at home in spare 
time this amazingly easy way. 
Send for Free Book 
Mail postcard or letter today for Free 
Book on Cartooning. It tells all about this 
easy method perfected by one of America’s 
most successful cartoonists—also ig filled with interesting 
facts about cartooning 
ail card ‘ TODAY! Give Age if under 16 years, 


Washington School of Cartooning, 
Room 422-D 1113-15thSt., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


100Prize for SHORT STORY 


Write for full information and free 
book “Short Story’? writing, telling 
how Dr. Richard Burton, ‘greatest 
authority of them all’, will teach you 
by mail. His students have made 
thousands from their stories, Story 
writing is a fascinating, profitable side- 
line for teachers with their education 
and spare time, and the short cut, at 
Dr.Burton present, to success in Photoplay writ- 
ing. Here is a real training course with individual criti- 
cism and grading of lessons and written exercises. Our stu- 
dents are making good —a woman student recently received 
$300 for one story. Write today, special low rate in effect. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 346 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina, 











Ideal Profession for Women 


Women andgirls ofall esareearn- 
of (8 to 30 ne work Beat mea fn women 

Operato: to $100 a week, 
ers make profits v4 $3000 0 to moi Cu 000 a anc Busi- 


A pets chow iran 


Seine raeeye ey our uae 

atl to al putas at perigee are 
a. Wie fre ay Res 

Mars School o' ef Beauty ll 


605 N. i.» Dept. 309, Chicago 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, — 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Iilinois. 


GOVT. HELP NEEDED 


All men- 60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, ate $085 * monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Lou s, Mo. » immediately. 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, Coliege and Professiona! Degrees- 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 
jome or at our Cottey @ one of our practical Fase “¥ 
}» Ohio 


Study ‘. yome. ne d not pa Age Be less you. jet 
UPRe: ou e' i1, 7 


noes ¥ =anen ste sa ora 
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grading, marketing, utilization, and 
community production. It should be 
especially helpful to teachers in rural 
consolidated schools, where facilities 
for handling the subject are generally 
better than in the ordinary one-room 
country school. However, the teach- 
ers in one-room schools should find 
much of this material useful, since 
their needs have also been kept in 
mind in the preparation of the out- 
lines. The lessons do not follow a 
logical order, but are arranged ace | 
cording to seasons, beginning with the | 


The Name of 


Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5cfor our256-page catalogat once 








SAMUEL FRENCH, 


Incorporated 1898 ; “hae 
é ; f the fall term. This is to 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, be gig ogling : 
25 West 45th St, New York City aid, in so far as possible, the follow 


ing of the instructions in school by 
the regular round of operations on 
: the farm. <A copy of the circular may 
s be secured free of charge, as long as 
a, — by bt ype Pn im 
: nite ates Department of Agricul- 

Pomitsl Tost (B1250 each), cod Pulls Fareed hencktioe waaos | ture, Washington. D. C. 


each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Fire Cripples Normal School 


also Translations of Other Ancientand ModernClassics. We can 
also supply any Dicti 'y published, including the well known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
On December 7, fire destroyed the 
main building and library of the Cen- 
tral State Normal School at Mount: 


Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 

Pleasant, Mich., with an estimated 
loss of $500,000. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N.Y, CITY 
The destruction of the main build- 


Are You Teaching INVENTIONS and 

the DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE ? 
ing was complete, even the brick walls 
going down. Valuable records of the 


If you are, send Five Cents for a Sample copy. 

With this outline in the hands of your pupils, 

no dictation is needed to supplement their 

text-books. institution, 30,000 volumes, the school 

SAMUEL O. KUHN assembly room, a cafeteria, the exten- 

3100 Broadway, New York, N.Y. || sion department and the principal | 
classrooms were destroyed. The gym- 
nasium, science building, training 

school and dormitory, standing on the 

campus near the site of the main 

building, were not damaged. 

Though greatly hampered by the 
loss of the building, officials planned 
to keep the school in operation at least 
until the end of the semester. The 
building destroyed was erected in 


















































TEACHERS’ ATTENTION | 


Send fifty cents (50 cents) for our 
special catalog of School Pictures, 
which will be credited on your first 
order for $10.00. 
THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO., 
Westerville, Ohio. 


4000 MASTER SPEECHES oe ; 
800 SCHOOL DEBATES In order to help teachers of history 
4,000 15-Minute prepared speeches, ora-| and civics throughout the country, The 
tutes’ on aig following aaiecass Hd," | Citizenship Training Association an- 
Education, Religion, Political and_Social | nounces the establishment of a special 
Qocasions, Speeches for, Banauets, Church | department to provide best methods 
versaries., After-Dinner a Noon-day | in teaching current events, concrete 
Wee can tei, Debates for all occasions. | suggestions in handling this subject 
Public Speakers Society, Box 304, Harrisburg. Pa.| and best practices found throughout 
; the country. Reginald Stevens Kim- 
High Grade ball, formerly Professor and Head of 
Teachers’ Application the ory a of ay re 
Normal School at Worcester, Massa- 
Pa Pp HOT OS chusetts, has been secured to direct 
2.50 this activity. The Association will 
Made from any good photograph | provide a definite methods-course in 
Size 214x3%, FreeSamples. | current events, plans for teaching the 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. | Constitution, the teaching of which is 
now required by law in 38 states, and 


V TIVAT I Y iv i for making the teaching 
ISUALIZE, MO I A E S UD give devices £ ‘ing 
of urrent vent t ffective. 

Develop Children’s Constructive Powers T dd o “fl ‘ vit “e a e co ive 


21 years classroom experience convinced a Normal College ee ep : 
teacher of the need for Scientifically made outlinemaps. | the facilities of The Citizenship 


Unable to find them—he made them. Perfected ta 2 $48 . 
“Lightline’ Outline Maps are now available for general Training Association both by asking | 
use. Request sample. Booklet “*Outline Map Possibilities’’ for suggestions in teaching current 
15 cents. THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wis. problems and by reporting devices 
which they may have found helpful. 

—_ PLA Y S—— || Requests. for suggestions should be 
Ask for List K, describing the best plays of addressed to Reginald Stevens Kim- 
all publishers r Jed for young peo- | | ball, 301 Parkview Building, Colum- 
ple. These plays are also to be had through b Ohi 
our Library Service. Send for circular. us, 10. 

OLD TOWER PRESS 
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$9 East Adams Street, Chicago, Minois ° . e 
= Universal education is henceforth 








rantees of liber 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE | °° of the gua s of liberty and 
. a : social stability. As every principle of 
An opportunity for you to have this very successful . 7 ad 
ectiool savings system, in your own schoolroom, A|our government is founded on justice 
package containing directions and supplies for @ : s 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on gale. and reason, to diffuse education 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. among the people, to develop their un- | 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. derstandings and enlighten their minds, | 


AK NTS! Tinted in life-like is to strengthen their constitutional 
KOD! ENLARGEME ’ SU permanent ofcot government "7a secure its stability.— 
Ss. d 75 d fil ti en nt 6x10 or ° 

739, Klinkner Film $ ervice. Dyersville, lowa. | Ff. P. G. Guizot. 




















Handwriting Efficiency 
Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 
and you and your easucmemes tase rte am non 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handuriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour 
at commercial speed without physical strain, 

We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose 
pupils have been supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER 
METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents, Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


56 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Courtesy of Leslie’a 
Copyrighted, x 


$1140 to $3300 a Year 


PICK YOUR JOB ) 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Postoffice Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U.S. Government employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is increased to 
a maximum of $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 


PAID VACATION 
Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a yearly 
vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). While on runs they usually 
work 3 days and have 3 days off duty, or in the same proportion. During 
this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though they were 
working. When away from home they get extra pay for hotel expenses, 
When they grow old they are retired with a pension. 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS 

Clerks and Carriers commence at $1,700 a year and automatically increase 
$100 a year to $2,100 with special increase to $2,300 for clerks, They alsv 
have 15 days’ paid vacation. Examinations are frequently held in the 
larger cities. City residence is unnecessary. 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[Open to men and women 18 or over] , ¢ 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Required for pleasant clerical work , 
in the various government departments at Washington, D. C. aa 
WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE? 7 


Compare these conditions with your present, or your prospective 4 FRANKLIN 


condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, kicking around INSTITUTE 
from post to pillar, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 7 Dept. Mao. 
ployment; frequently out of a position, and the year’s average Rochester, N.Y. 


salary very low. DO YOU EARN $1,900 to $2,700 EVERY 
YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW 7 , Kindly rush to me enti. 
YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,700 OR oP acuription vol the position 


MORE A YEAR? «<2 checked below; (2) Specimen 

," examination questions; (3) _Free 

YOU CAN GET A POSITION or copy of illustrated book, “U.S 

i & Government Positions and How To Get 

Country residents and city residents stand O" Them"; (4) A list of the U. S. Gov 
equal chance. Experience is unnecessary, © ernment Jobs now obtainable. 


and political influence is not permitted. Be- yc ] Railway Postal Clerk..($1,900-$2,700) 
cause of their education and training, " ¢ |] Post Office Clerk ($1,700-$2,300) 


teachers more easily stand high and / | j city Mail Carrier. ($1,700-$2,100) 
get appointment. Z { 1 Rural Mail Carrier. ($2,100-$3,300) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS Z (| Clerk at Washington, D. C......($1,140-$1,860) 


Fill out the following coupon. Fa ] Income Tax Auditor.. ($2,040-$3,000) 
Tear it off and mail it today Y 


-now-at once. DO IT NOW 


-This investment of two Fo NaMecevesesseoeeso 
ets. for a postage stamp 
may result in your -—e 


getting a life U. S. 
Government job. - 


Use This Coupon Bofore You Mislay it—WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 












New Idea Valentines 


See opposite page 






priate Valentines and Decorations. 


16 ‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


March’s Valentine Page 


Celebrate Valentine’s Day in the Schoolroom. Have a postoffice, and allow the 
scholars to send Valentines to one another. 
each scholar. A delightful time is guaranteed. ‘We herewith offer the most appro- 


The teacher may likewise send one to 


All of the items listed will be sent postpaid. 


° 
NO V464 VARIOUS UNIQUE SURPRISES IN VARIOUS UNIQUE FORMS. 
No. VZ02. VALENTINE STAND-UPS. Cards in two sections, whlels pull out and 





stand alone. The first section contains a pleasing Valentine 







signs. 2 cents ¢ach. ’ 

No. V302, LITTLE GOO-GOO EYES. Darling little boys and girls 
with great big movable eyes, 3% inches high, Will stand alone, See 
illustration. 2 cents each, 

No. V402. LITTLE ARISTOCRATS. Most sedate little girls and 
boys in alluring poses. Cut-out folded cards with pretty heart-shaped easel. 
See illustration. 2 cents each. 

No. V105. NID, NID NODDERS. A brand new kind of valentine. 
Cunning boys and girls who automatically nod their heads when they are 
rocked back and forth. Will stand alone, Several designs, With enve- 
lopes. 6& cents each. 

No. V205. FOLDING TISSUE VALENTINES. Another New Idea 
Valentine, Pretty little maids with folding skirts or parasols; daring little 
No. V302 lads in folding tissue balloons, and brave little traffic cops with folding tis- 
0. * sue indicators. All the designs are pleasi See illustration, ith 

envelopes, 6 cents each, 

No. V305. VALENTINE SURPRISES. Large cut-outs of boys and girls having 
pretty surprises concealed beneath their costumes, in bags, etc. All have movable 

- parts, With envelopes. & cents each, 

No. V406. FUNNY ANIMALS. A wide and varied 
assortment of animals doing clever antics. All have movable 
parts and will stand alone. A very attractive number and 
one of our best sellers. With envelopes, 6& cents each. 

No. V505. VALENTINE FUNNIES. Funny little girls 
and boys with funny little faces, doing funny stunts in 
funny ways. All have movable parts, With envelopes. 
6 cents each. 

No. V605. VALENTINE FAVORITES. Attractive chil- 
dren with their pets. Pleasing and varied designs, Ail have 
movable parts, A popular number with little folks. See 
illustration. With envelopes. & cents each. 

No. V705. VALENTINE KITTENS AND DOGGIES. 
Dressed-up kittens and doggies with eyes or other parts mov- 
able. The designs are cute and well assorted. A popular 
number. With envelopes. 5 cents each. 

No. V805. VALENTINE LADS AND LASSIES. 
Gallant little gentlemen or pretty little maids, shy, co- 

wb quettish, sentimental and many other pleasing designs. 
No. V2065 A most attractive valentine. See illustrations. All have 

. ° movable parts. With envelopes, 6 cents each. 

No. V906. LAUGHING AND CRYING VALENTINES. A delightful new 
number. Several cunning designs, All can be made to have either laughing or 
crying faces. A very clever valentine. 
Will stand alone. With envelopes. 
& cents each. 

No. Vi006. GOO-GOO_ EYES. 
Cunning lads and maids with great 
big movable eyes. , A large and_splen- 
, did assortment of both boys and girls. 
51 One of our best numbers. See illus- 
¥ tration. With envelopes. 6& cents each. 
















































































With envelopes. 6 cents each. 





form part of the boy’s or girl’s costumes. 


clever. With envelopes. §& cents each. 


No. V1305. VALENTINE NATIONALITIES. Interesting little Valentine boys and 
girls of other lands, dressed in their own national costumes and having attractive valen- 
tine sentiments. All have big movable eyes and are quite original in 
every way. This is a new idea for valentines and one of our most pop- 
ular numbers, With envelopes. 6& cents each. 

No. V108. MYSTERIOUS VALENTINES. A splendid new num- 
ber. Pretty children carrying parasols, etc., which are movable, When 
turned, beautiful mysterious color effects are produced. With enve- 
lopes. 8 cents each, 

No. V208. VALENTINE BOATS. Cunning little sail boats con- 
taining pretty children. Will stand alone, A brand new idea in valen- 
tines, and entirely different from any other number listed. Six pleasing 
designs. See illustration. With envelopes. 8 cents each, 

No. V1010. FOLDING TISSUE HEARTS. A choice new valentine. 
Flaboratcly cut-out stand-up on which is mounted a large red folding 
tissue heart. Dainty cupids, appropriate messages, etc., are enclosed in 
the heart. A delightful Valentine novelty. See illustration. With 
envelopes. 10 cents each. 

No. V1110. HUMPTY-DUMPTY DANCERS. A clever new number. 
Chubby little boys and girls with eyes, arms and legs moyable. By in- 
serting one’s fingers at the back of the valentine, the children may be 
made to dance, All about 8 inches high. 
Several designs. With envelopes, 10 cents 
each. 

No. Vi210. UNIQUE FAVORITES. 
Clever designs, similar to No, V605_ but 
larger, An assortment of unique valentines, 
such as cunning little boys or girls doing 
unique things in unique ways, All are me- 
chanical (having movable parts), and will 
stand alone. A_very likeable number, and 
appropriate for all ages, Average size, 7% x 
8 inches. With envelopes. 10 cents each. 

No. V1310. KUNNING KIDS, Happy 
children, 6 inches high, cut-out designs with 
movable parts, mounted on a large heart- 
shaped base, Will stand alone. Sure to 
please the kiddies, With envelopes. 10 
cents each, 

No. V1410. VALENTINE PLAYMATES, 
A large cut-out valentine (boy and_ girl) 
with eyes and other parts movable. Severa 
different designs and every one sure to please. 
See illustration. Size, 7x 7 inches. ne of our most 
attractive numbers. With envelopes. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Novelties 


For those wanting larger and more elaborate Valen- 
tines for special friends, we offer several beautiful num- 
bers. Some are embellished with silk, some with parch- 
ment, and all are hand-tinted. _We can furnish these 
at 50 cents, 76 cents and $1.00 each, postpaid. 


Ordinary Comic Valentines 


We supply the ordinary Comic Valentines (paper 

, 7% x10 inches), at 10 cents per dozen. In this style 
we have Sharp Darts, Don’ts, Hail of Fame, Ordinary 

No. V1410. Trades, eto. 




























No. V1105. VALENTINE WALKERS. 
Two designs of cute little boy and girl with 
movable feet, which can be made to walk 
along the table, etc. An interesting number. 


No. V1205. ORIGINAL COMICS. Val- 
entine cards, heart-shaped and regular, with 
attractive red borders, Some have hand-tint- 
ed designs; others have real bits of cloth to 


The verses inscribed thereon are funny, but 
No. V806. No. V805. nothing gbjectionable, This number is very 


No. V402. 


No. V405. 


No. V131 


boy and girl. Beautiful landscapes with birds, flowers, etc., form the second section. ‘Twelve different de- 


















































All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of th 
twenty-four hours of receipt of order. CG, Our complete catalog, 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


No. LV4. Cunning 
tion. All are double valentines bossed in co 


Lace Valentines 


d gs of boys and girls, some heart-shaped, some like illustra- 
fors and gold, with roeoco edges, ii 


each has an attractive picture and appropriate verse printed within, Sizes, 3% <x 
% x3% inches.” With x sails 


and 2 


ches, 
No. LV2. Charming designs, in gilt and colors, Similar to LV1; but lar 


envelopes. 1 cent each. 
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N°V 465 
See opposite page 


ger, and well worth the price. 


Quaiut Valentine sentiments within, Sure to please, Size, about 4x4 inches. With envelope. 2 cents each. 
LV3. Similar to the above, but much larger and more elaborate, In the center 





No. LV14,. 


lovely flowers, and pretty red hearts. This is also a double valentine 
with an spore tiate verse and pleasing picture within, Sizes, 6% x 7 
npben. 


and 7x 
cents each. 


No. An elegant valentine, made in three sections, one 
springing from the other. There are many beautiful designs, all hav- 


of each valentine is an attractive picture of a pretty little boy or girl. 


is Sur- 


i 
rounded by a lace effect of hearts, flowers, butterflies, etc., embossed in loveliest colors 
and gold, All are double with a cunning mre and pleasing valentine greeting with- 


in, Size, 5%x5% and 4%x6% 
With envelope, 3 cents each. 
,. No. LV&. A real paper lace valentine. Charm- 
ing designs richly embossed in colors and gold. 
Lovely little children peer out through the lace 
paper mats. See the illustration. Other attrac- 
ve designs and appeppriate sentiments appear on 
the inside. Sizes, 54 x6%, 5% x5%_ and 
x6% inches. Many pleasing designs, With 
envelopes. 6 cents each, 

No. LV10. A very handsome valentine, Sim- 
ilar to No. LV5 but larger and more beautiful. 
fhe lace paper mats stand out from the valen- 
tines and are embellished with gay little cupids, 


ches, 


Several different designs, With envelopes. 10 


ing attractive centers and lovely paper lace mats. The profuse use of 
pretty little flower heads, hearts, etc., to embellish the mats add greatly No. L 
oO the attractiveness of this valentine, Within is printed a pleasing 


valentine greeting enhanced by cupid and flower designs. 


comes in a pretty red paper covered box. 28 cents each. 


Valentine Drops 


and effective embossed cards in various sizes and designs, suspen 
with silk cord, For every age. With envelopes, 65 cents each. 


Valentine Pull-Outs 


A new series of beautiful imported Valentines. All are pleasi! 
suitable for any age. 

No. VP41. Children’s floral novelty. Cards which open 
up and reveal pleasing surprises, 1 cent each. 

No. VP3. Pretty red hearts, which open and disclose 
pretty cupids and flowers. A very desirable number. With 
envelopes. 3 cents each. 

No. VPS. Beautiful cards and one of the most popular 
numbers, Attractive children, dainty cupids and lovely flow- 
ers appear when the card is opened. See illustration. With 
envelopes. 6 cents each. 

No. VP10. A handsome number, similar to No. VP5 
but much larger. Stands about 7 inches high when opened. 
This valentine has two and three sections, and some have a 
folding tissue rcse which opens and closes with the card. 
Guaranteed to please. With envelopes. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Cards 


colors, and have easel back to stand alone. One of 
assortments to be found at this price. 2 cents each. 


the little folks. See illustration, 3 cents each. 
A new valentine card. Similar to No, VC2 


envelopes. 4 cents each. 


No. VC5. A choice Valentine card. Some are double cards 
Several different designs, beauti 


Valentine Booklets 


No. VC1. <A very nice assortment of attractive cards, includ- 
ing many higher priced numbers, All are cut-out cards, as boys, 
girls, flower heads, etc., printed in pleasing colors, 4 cent each. 

No. VC2. Cunning little cards. Twelve different designs, sim- 
ilar to illustration. All are cut-out cards printed in attractive 


No. VC3. Clever little girls and boys, several different designs. 
All are cut-out, have easel back and will stand alone. Size, 5 
foches high. These big-eyed valentine children are pleasing to 





V6. 


Sizes, 8x 8 and 7x10 inches. Each valentine 


VD6.~ A popular valentine, very choice and Gocitediy, _pieesin. Artistic 


in three sections 


No. VD10. Similar to the above but consisting of four beautiful, embossed, ro- 
coco cards hung with silk cords. Very pleasing, With envelopes. 10 cents each. 


ng designs and are 








but 


No. VC4. 
much larger, with twelve different designs, all having easel back No. VC3. 
to stand alone. Guaranteed to please. See illustration. With 


some are folding. 


: ully printed in colora and gold. Pleasing valet- 
tine greetings are printed within. For all ages, With envelopes. 5 cents each. 





No. VB5. A choice valentine folder, made of good white 
stock, die-stamped in many pleasing designs. See illustration. 
An appropriato message is within. Suitable for all ages. 
Bises, x2% and 4x8 inches. With envelopes, 6& cents 
each. 

No. VB10. <A dainty valentine booklet or double card. 
Each has a heart-shaped opening in the cover through which 








appears a lovely valentine sneering. See illustration. This 
number is a very appropriate valentine for young people. 
Size, 3% x5 inches. With envelopes. 140 cents each. 

No. DVB20. A Valentine Booklet_with cover artistically 
hand-painted and fancy lace ed Vi exquisitely made. 


Volenune 
wesnes 











ges. ery 
A pleasing message is beautifully printed within. Each book- 
let is tied with white satin ribbon. Size, 4 x 6 inches. ach 











No. VB5. 





No, 17P1. 


with an envelope. 20 cents each. 


Valentine Post Cards 


No. VB10. 


A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently colored, bearing apo 
priate messages. Quaint, sensible, or humorous, Nothing inelegant or offensive. 


14 cent each. 

No. 138P4. Dainty little lads and lassies, Pleasing 
sentiments. 

No. 14P1. Lovely valentine post cards for all ages. 
Friendly sentiments and exceptional decorations, in colors 
and gold, make this new number a favorite. 

No. 15P1. Amusing children, Humorous comments. 
A very clever card. ; 

No. 16P1. Cards for the young folks to send their 
sweethearts. Very desirable assortment. 

No. 17P41,. “Favorites.” Cunning little girls and boys 
appearing in a large red heart, Quaint sentiments. 





No. 15P1. 


e proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
“‘The Teachers’ Hand Book’’ will be sent free on request. 
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Valentine Crepe Papers 


_ DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Appropriate designs for any St. Valen- 
tine occasion. Especially made for decorative purposes with cut-out possibilities. In 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. We offer five different designs for Valentine's Day. 
No. V463 Large Hearts. No. V464 Valentine Clowns No. V465 Kissing Children. 
V466 Cupids. 296 Hearts and Flowers, 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Quality same as above but in solid 
colors. When cut in strips, this crepe makes very attractive streamers, etc., for 
home, school and auditorium decoration. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet 
long. e offer two numbers for St. Valentine purposes, 


- Red. lo. 11. White. 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpald. 
Crepe Paper Borders 


The newest offering in Dennison Crepe. These seasonable borders will meet 
s great demand and make effective decorations where the wider Decorated Crepe 
can not be successfully used. For blackboard borders, table decoration and for 
various other uses they can not be surpassed. In folds 10 feet long. Five designs 
as listed. Order by number, 





No Vv 463 


oNo XS. Winter Landscape. 
lo. XS. er Lan 

(6% inches wide.) 

Valentine: 





oO. - . Cupids and Hearts, 
vertical design, (6% inches 
wide.) | See illustration. 

° .  Cupids and Hearts, 
horizontal design. (6% inch- 
es wide.) See illustration, 
Spring: 

No. 100. Colored _Butter- 
flies. (4% inches wide.) 

No. 101. Pink Roses. (4% 
inches wide. 
- Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 
per dozen folds, postpaid, 














Valentine Party Invitations 


INVITATIONS No. V135. Lovely cards with pretty red borders of hearts, with 
other decorations in red, black and gold, see illustration, The invitation is at- 
tractively printed on the face of the card with space for filling in time, place 
etc. Just the thing for the hostess who wants something different, With enve- 
lopes. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Table Decorations and Favors 


VALENTINE PLACE CARDS No. VP115. Cupid and heart decoration die- 
stamped in true colors on linen cards. Price, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
VALENTINE PLACE CARDS No. VP225. Cut- 
out cards, several pretty Valentine designs, decorated 
in loveliest colors and or See illustration. Will 
stand alone. Price, 26 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
CANDY or NUT CUPS No. VF335. Dainty cardboard con- 
tainers for holding small dies or nuts. Attractive designs in 
colors and gold. No party table complete without these favors, 
Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

PE PAPER NAPKINS. Pretty white crepe napkins with 
daintiest Valentine designs imprinted thereon. Most necessary for 
all Valentine celebrations. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents 
per hundred, postpaid. 

PARTY CANDLES. Pretty Red No. C4 or White No. C5 twisted wax candles for 
table decorations, etc. ill burn several hours, Price, 50 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

FANCY CREPE_PAPER CAPS. Fine assortment of designs and styles for St. Val- 
entine occasions. Made of Dennison’s red and white crepe paper, with attractive Val- 
entine trimmings. A most striking favor and sure to make your party a success, See 
illustration. Price, 16 cents each; $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Red Satin Heart Box 


No. HB100. A beautiful little red heart-shaved box, size 3 inches, and having a red satin cushion top. . 
By filling the box with smal] candies or nuts, you will have one of the loveliest Valentine favors obtainable. 
Appropriate as a gift for both adults and children. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 

VALENTINE CANDIES. Butter cream _ specialties, the 
ideal candies for filling favors or the above heart box. One 
pound is sufficient for one dozen small favors, Price, 45 
cents per pound, postpaid. 

Candy Hearts. Miniature hearts, assorted colors and flavors, 

Candy Nuts. Assorted flavors, look exactly like English 
walnut meats, 


Complete Valentine Book No. HB100. 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill, Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux, 
shadow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all ages. Also full di- 
rections for entertaining, with novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an “Old 

. Folks’ Party,” suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. Price, 40 cents. 


The Gala Book or Party Book 


Contains many suggestions for entertaining on St. Valentine’s Day, St. Pat- 
tick’s Day, and April Fool’s Day, during Easter week, and on May Day and 
various Patriotic Holidays. Price, 10 cents. 


Costumes 


We can furnish Fancy Dress Costumes for Masquerade Parties and Enter- 
tainments, Our prices are low and the costumes are made of good mate’ 
Send for our Complete Costume Catalog. It’s free on request. 


Valentine Blackboard Stencils 


Size, 24x36 inches, Price, 10 cents each. 
Cupid Repairing Hearts, A Lace Valentine. 


Cupi i Mailing the Valentine, 
oe “Won't You Be My Valentine?” 





No. V135. 











No, VP226. 










Wort you be rey 
~ Valentine ? 


Cupid Blindfolded. i » 
a Gs . Valenti Calendar. & 

Cupid is Coming (Cupid in Bird- Cupid and Hearts Border. Size, <p 
drawn Chariot). 12 x 36 inches, 


BRILLIANT CRAYON. Excellent for coloring Blackboard Stencil designs, We have it in boxes con- 

taining 2 sticks each of 6 primary colors, 12 in all. Price, 40 cents per box, postpaid. : nS 
DUST. For transferring stencils to the blackboard, Furnished’in small bags with directions 

for stamping. Price, 15 cents per bag, postpaid. 





Cupid and Hearts Border, Blackboard Stencil, 10 cents. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


March’s Valentine Page 


Helps and hints for Valentine parties and entertainments. The most appropriate and 
least expensive decorations for schoolroom and home are here offered. Your orders shall 
have our prompt and careful attention. All of the items listed will be sent postpaid. 


Material for Making Valentines 


The practice of making individual Valentines is being revived. For the making of 


individual Valentines, we offer three different packets. 


VALENTINE MATERIAL PACKET No. 103. The original busy-work 
kindergarten and primary. Contains complete material for making 10 cunnin 


vacket for 
Jalentines 
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—including 5 cut-out rococo-edged cards and 5 cut-out folders; 10 little colored valen- 


guaieed with each packet. 





tines for embellishing the cards and folders; 10 cut-out lace ornaments, 
different sizes; 50 little colored ornaments, including hearts, flowers, but- 
terflies, etc.; 10 plain white envelopes to use with the finished valentines. 
Illustrations of the ten complete valentines with directions for making are 
This material is supplied in a pretty card- 
oard box, size 7%x6% inches, with appropriate valentine designed 
cover. Price 30 cents per box; four boxes for $1.00, postpaid, 

_ VALENTINE MATERIAL PACKET No. 106. The ideal box of mate- 
rial for making regular lace valentines. Suitable for all ages and the most 
Satisfactory box to use at Valentine Parties, Socials, etc. 

Consists of material for making 12 lovely lace valentines 
beautiful cut-out and colored foundations with appropriate verses inscri 
on the second leaf; numerous cut-out lace ornaments both large and small; 
33 small cut-out hearts, birds, flowers, etc., lithographed in_daintiest colors 
and gold; 30 paper hinges for attaching lace ornaments; 12 pretty white 





including 12 


103. envelopes to use with the finished valentines, Directions for making and 


12 illustrations are enclosed. This material is put up in an attractive 
cardboard box, size 8% x7 inches, Price, 40 cents per box; three boxes 
for $1.00, postpaid. 

VALENTINE WONDER BOX No. 107. “The Valentine Material Gift 
acket. Art classes in the grammar grades and high school can make 
handsome and expensive valentines from the materials included in this 
special box. The work 1s delightful as well as instructive. The Valentine 
Wonder Box also makes a most appropriate Valentine gift for children. 
he box contains the following: 10 valentine cards and folders with outline 
drawings for coloring; 6 attractive center pictures and 4 printed inserts; 
10 large lace paper ornaments and numerous small ones; 25 small cut-out 
red valentine hearts; 20 little cut-out ornaments, such as flowers, cupids, 
irds, etc.; a sufficient number of paper springs to attach the ornaments to 
the valentines; 10 pretty white envelopes to use with e valentines 
when com leted; and a box of water color paints (10 different colors), 
with brus Directions for coloring and making the valentines, with 
several illustrations, are enclosed in each packet. Furnished in an attrac- 
tive paper covered box, size 9 x 10 
the price. Price, 60 cents per box; two boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 





No. 106. 


% inches. This is truly the — and most complete packet offered at 


Valentine Hearts, Darts and Cupids 





cards, and for various other purposes. Order by number. 






postpaid 


Pretty cut-out Hearts, Darts and Cupids, cut from a good quality of art stock, alike on both sides. Most 
desirable in the making of valentines, for kindergarten and primary work, for table decorations and place 


HEARTS No. 2. Plain Red Hearts, 1% inches, 50 hearts in envelope. Price, 10 cents for envelope, 


HEARTS No. 3. Plain Red Hearts, 3 inches, 50 hearts in envelope. Price, 15 cents per envelope, 






postpaid. 


Price, 16 cents per envelope, postpaid, 
DARTS No. 7. 
10 cents per envelope, postpaid, 


10 cents per envelope, postpaid, 
CUPIDS No. 9. 
10 cents per envelope, postpaid 


10 cents per envelope, postpaid. 


HEARTS No. 6. Red Hearts decorated with attractive white cupids, 2 inches, 12 hearts in envelope 
Red Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 12 darts in envelope. Price® 
DARTS No. 8. Gold Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 10 darts in envelope, Price, 
Red Cupids, 1% inches, 18 cupids in envelope. Price, 
CUPIDS No. 10. Red Cupids, 8 inches, 12 cupids in envelope. Price, 


GOLD PAINT, water color pt suitable for decorating red hearts and making your own valentines. 


Price, 10 cents per pan, postpaid. 


Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals 


Most appropriate Valentine decoration for cards, envelopes, folders, etc, All 
% inch, 100 hearts in box. Price, 10 
No. 81 010." RED ‘HEARTS. 1 inch, 50 hearts in box, Price, 10 cents 
% inch, 100 hearts in box. Price, 10 cents per box, postpaid. 


are cut-out designs and gummed. 
No. 8910. ee, PaARTS. 


No. 81510. GOLD HEARTS. 





No. 81610. RED CUPIDS. 1% inches, 24 cupids in package. Price, 10 cents per package, postpald, 
No. 81710. GOLD CUPIDS. 1% inches, 18 cupids in package. Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid, 
No. 81110. VALENTINE SEALS. Cupid and heart design in appropriate colors, 24 seals in pack- 


age. Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 








Washington and Lincoln Accessories 


Patriotic Novelties and Badges 


SOUVENIR HATCHETS No. W1015. Miniature Washington Hatchets with imita- 


tion wood handle and red hammer head with silver edges. 
be worn as a badge or fastened to the table decorations, 
Price, 15 cents per dozen. Sample, 3 cents. 


Has pin attached and may 


Size, 1% x3¥% inches, 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HATCHETS No. W2060. Made of heavy cardboard, 
nicely shaped. Has imitation wood handle and bright red hatchet head with silver cut- 


ting edge and hammer. If desired, small candies may be re in the handle, 
é 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


4% x6% inches. Price, 
Sample, 10 cents. 
GIANT WASHINGTON HATCHETS No. 


larger. 






dozen, postpaid, Sample, 16 cents. 


inches. i 
ribbon—makinzg a very pretty tri-colored souvenir, 
per dozen Souvenirs with ribbon, postpaid. 


Price, 12 cents per dozen; $1.20 per gross, postpaid. 
SILK PIN FLAGS. Similar to above, but made of silk. 


gross, postpaid, 


each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Cards and Seals 


WASHINGTON POST CARDS. Series of appropriate designs. 14 cent 
each, postpaid. 

No. 18P1. Beautifully decorated card (see illustration). 

WASHINGTON SEALS No. $1410. Hatchet and Cherry design in true 
colors. 40 seals in a package. Gummed, Price, 10 cents per package, 
postpaid, 

PATRIOTIC SEALS No. 16. American Flags, cut-out, size % inch, 
gummed, 50 seals in a package, Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 


PIN FLAGS. A very pretty flag, made of stiff crinkled paper, and 
mounted on a large pin; resembling a flag flying. A splendid souvenir. 


1% x2 
inches. Very dainty and fine, Price, 12 cents per dozen; $1.20 per 


Size, 


3100. 
A regular size hatchet similar to No. W2060 but much 
Just the hatchet to use for drills, etc. 
handles have hidden containers for candy. A most sat- 
isfactory article. Size, 5x11 inches, Price, $1.00 per 


he 


LINCOLN MAUL AND WEDGE No. L4010. Design similar to 
illustration, imprinted on white cardboard in blue ink, Size, 2% x1 
Have the children cut these out and then tie on bow of red 
Price, 10 cents 





COLONIAL OR WASHINGTON HAT. Three-cornered model, like 
illustration, made of red, white and blue cardboard and honeycomb tis- 
sue, Has queue of white tissue tied with black, Price, 10 cents 

















No. 18P1. 


All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 


GC, Our complete catalog, ‘The Teachers’ Hand Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Warren G, Harding, and Calvin Coolidge. ‘Size 2 





postpaid. 





Framed Portraits 







three $11.10; express extra. 






at moderate cost. Over 1,000 titles, the post 
The Angelus (Met) , “Can't You Talk?” 






























denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), 


(Van Ruysdael). 


any five, $7.75, postpaid. 


tions. 104 pages. Price 40 cents. 


and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. 


Price, 25 cent 


Practical Projects, Plays and Games—Cal- 
merton 

Primary Games to Teach Phonetics—* 

Motivated Primary <Activities—Metcalf 

Simplex Daily Plan Book—for All Teac hers 

Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach- 
ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades 


y Seat Work, Sense Training and 
Games——Smith .. 
Number Games 
Harris-Waldo 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 
in the First Four Grades—Deming 





(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the 
ton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), Spring 
(Corot), The Horse Shoer  (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutaze), The Windmill 


$. 
Washington Day Entertainments. [Ty Joseph C. 
Good Things for Washington and Lincoln Birthdays. Ly Marie Irish. 115 pages. Price, 35 cents, 
Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. J 
ton’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls, Time, 1 hr. Scenes easy. Price, 26 cents. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books °7,,59rras 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


- |Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 
of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, 
22 x 28 inches, 
Price each (unframed), 76 cts.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak 
black or brown frames mi gyre A with frame and_ glass an 
securely packed for shipment, each $3.90; any two $7.50; any 


om oe 
Artotypes—Famous Paintings 
Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern_ painters 
as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
vopular being: 


olmes), Baby 


Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), ealneed of Lincoin 
(Johnson), Christ itead at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Col 
osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna *(Bo- 
Return_to the 
Farm ( Troyon) , Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolie) , Sir Galaha 


Lark (Bre 


Size 22x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed) , 31 


Framed Artotypes 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to_hang, securely packed for shipment, each 
-15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.55; express extra. (If 
hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 


Special Day Books for February at iisted prices 
Patriotic Entertainments for Children. By Marie Irish, The only book of ‘‘after-the-war’’ patriotic 
entertainments published. Contains over sixty original dialogues, plays, songs, exercises and recita- 


.75; any two, $3.30; 


Songs We Like Best, Contains 12 ges pe airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite opening 
copy, 15 cents; per dozen, -50. 

Lincoin Day Entertainments. By Lowel i, ° er 160 pages. Price, 40 ce 

Valentine Hearts. Ky Jean Ross, <A fine play for Valentine day in one act for 7 ee 15 children. 


Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
By Edith F. A. U. Painton. <A very fine Washing- 


Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley....$1.00 

Two Hundred Games That Teach—Smith.. 1.00 

Language Games for All Grades—Deming 
—Book only dj 
With Cards .... 1.20 

Methods and Material for Composition in 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades—Deming 1.20 

One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove 

Primary Language Stories—Deming 

Best Memory Gems—NSindelar 

Morning Exercises for All the ‘Year-Sindelar 1.00 

How_to Sone h Smeg aE ‘alk me. 








Our 1926 Catalog of Books and School Materials pi free upon request. see teacher should 
have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 






























| Fe PAGE’S Craft Library, fully 
illustrated, just off the press, 
consisting of four small Craft 
Books, contains 136 pages packed 
full of ideas and easy-to-follow 
directions for making attractive 
gifts, articles for home decoration, 
cardboard toys and gessoed articles. 
It places in the hands of teachers an 

invaluable help for conducting inter- 
esting class work during the occupa- 
tional hour. An earlier edition was 
adopted as a classroom text in schools 
in England. 

Directions for making 

forty different articles 


SURPRISINGLY interesting, useful and 
attractive articles may be made. Volume 
One tells how to make gifts such as 
a doll’s cradle, work basket, needlebooks, 
handkerchief sachets, book ends, ete. Vol- 
ume Two tells how to make home decora- 
tion articles such as desk sets, lamp 
shades, flower pot covers, butterfly whisk 


[E AGE’S 
GLUE 
In Bottles and Tubes 












Fascinating new occupational craft 
for the classroom 


broom holder, ete, Volume Three intro- 
duces LePage’s Gesso Craft, a revival of 
a fascinating old art long known to 
craftsmen but heretofore kept practically 
a trade secret. Volume Four shows how 
to make fascinating cardboard toys that 
will interest both boys and girls. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps 
for new LePage’s Craft Library 


TRY this new way of making things 
yourself, Use it also in the classroom. 
Try it yourself first, It costs only 10 
cents to try. Mail the coupon below to us 
today with 10 cents in coin or stamps and 
we will at once send you a set of these 
four LePage’s Craft Books, postage paid, 
Address LePage’s Craft League, 273 Essex 
Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. Tear out the 
coupon now so you won’t forget it. We 
supply books for classes in quantity at a 
special price. 


Mail this coupon 








SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 
LePAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
273 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in full payment for one Le- 
Page’s Craft Library, Please send a set of 
these four books to: 


Name 








Street 
City 








LePage’s Glue in Bottles and Tubes 








School Cottages and Better 
Homes 


The “Better Homes” movement, 
which has gained headway in recent 
years, is being promoted by a non- 
commercial organization known as Bet- 
ter Homes in America. Herbert Hoover 
is president of the board of directors 
and President Coolidge is chairman of 
the advisory council. Through various 
means, but chiefly through the activ- 
ities of local committees, efforts are 
made “to help American families to a 
knowledge of the ways in which hous- 
ing conditions can be improved, and 
wholesome home life may be made 
available to all.” 

One aspect of the movement is the 
encouragement of School Practice 
Houses for students in colleges and 
normal schools, and of Home Econom- 
ics Cottages for use in training high 
school students. Of the former there 
are 77 and of the latter 57 in different 
parts of the country. Each year Bet- 
ter Homes in America conducts a con- 
test and awards prizes. In 1925 a spe- 
cial prize of $300 was won by the house 
built, furnished, and demonstrated 
through the efforts of pupils in the 
Washington Junior High School at 
Port Huron, Mich. The Board of Edu- 
cation gave permission for the build- 
ing to be erected on school property 
and appropriated $5000 to build it. 
The students, however, saved $188 on 
construction costs. Most of the fur- 
nishings were donated by 127 organiza- 
tions of the city, the students in the 
community civics classes being allowed 
to select furniture, etc. Many things 
were made by students or bought with 
money earned by them. 

An account of the Port Huron enter- 
prise and facts on many others are in- 
cluded in a booklet called “School Cot- 
tages for Training in Home-Making,” 
by James Ford and Blanche Halbert, 
published by Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, 10 cents a copy. This organization 
puts out a number of other useful pub- 
lications at a low price. Among these 
is “Guidebook for the 1926 Campaign” 
(15 cents). This year Better Homes 
Week will be April 25—May 1. Any- 
one in educational work who wishes to 
bring before the public the School Cot- 
tage idea would find helpful a lecture 
with 40 lantern slides which may be 
rented for $3.00, borrower paying re- 
turn transportation. School boards, 
parent-teacher associations, home eco- 
nomics supervisors, and other persons 
interested in knowing more about this 
very well worth while movement in 
general or some special phase of it 
should write to Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Radio Foretold 


In 1888 Edward Bellamy wrote a 
book which was among the “best sell- 
ers” of that period. It was called 
Looking Backward, but was in reality 
looking forward, as it assumed to be 
written in the year 2000. In the light 
of the present development of the ra- 
dio, here is a most interesting extract: 

“T followed her into an apartment 
finished, without hangings, in wood, 
with a floor of polished wood. I was 
prepared for new devices in musical 
instruments, but saw nothing in the 
room which by any stretch of the 
imagination could ‘be conceived as 
such. 

“*‘Please look at to-day’s music,’ she 
said, handing me a card, ‘and tell me 
what you would prefer. It is now five 
o’clock, you will remember.’ 

“The card bore the date, ‘September 
12, 2000,’ and contained the largest 
program “of music I had ever seen. It 
was as various as it was long, includ- 
ing a most extraordinary range of vocal 
and instrumental solos, duets, quar- 
tettes and various orchestral combina- 
tions. She made me sit down comfort- 
ably, and, crossing the room, so far 
as I could see, merely touched one or 
two screws, and at once the room was 
filled with the music of a grand organ 
anthem.” 


Life is not so short but that there is 
always time for courtesy.—Emerson. 
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Do You Teach 


American 


History? 


HE new Sanford - Gordy 
History Maps, by visual- 
izing great historical move- 
ments, assure permanent and 
lasting impressions. A wel- 
come advance attained by in- 
cluding three maps devoted to 
Old World Beginnings — a 
distinctive feature not found 
in any other Series of Ameri- 
can History Maps. 


MAPS IN THE SERIES 


SG1 The he eceaae World to About 

SG2 ™ Roman World—Expansion and 
Conflict. 

SG3 The Barbarian Invasion and Medie- 
val Europe. 

SG4 The Age of Discovery. 

SG5 Spanish and French Explorers. 

SG6 European Beginnings in America, 


SG7 Early Colonies. 

SG8 Division of North America Among 
the Nations, 

SG9 The Revolution, 

SG10 The Movement Westward. 

SG11 Growth of the United States, 1800- 
1820—War of 1812. 

SG12 Slavery in the United States, 1821. 

SG13 Internal Improvements, 1825-1850. 

SG14 The Approach of the Civil War. 

SG15 The Expansion of the American Na- 
tion, 1783-1860, 

SG16 The Civil War. 

SG17 Growth of the Great West. 

SG18 Population and Industries. 

SG19 The World War. 

SG20 The United States as a World 
Power, 1898-1925. World War 
Adjustments, 


These Maps are pedagogi- 
cally sound, historically cor- 
rect and mechanically perfect. 
They come in a wide variety 
of mountings and prices. The 
accompanying Teachers’ Man- 
ual is an important element of 
the Series. If you teach Amer- 
ican History or direct its teach- 
ing, you will want a set. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


SANFORD - GORDY 
AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 
WITH EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS 











Free 
Miniature Map 


Teachers of American History will find the 
miniature S-G Maps No. 6 (in colors) a con- 
venient and useful reference. 

Pin this coupon to your letter, send 
it to us and your copy will be mailed 
at once. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


— 
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=e —— PREMIUMS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Fill in the order below, mail to us at 
once, and pencils will be sent to you 
promptly, postage prepaid. You re- 
ceive the pencils, sell them at five cents 
each, remit proceeds to us, and the 
next mail will bring your premiums. BASKET BALL 





See Special Flag Offer 


"Zam. FREE TO THE TEACHER- 


for taking charge of the sale we will present, im- 
mediately upon receipt of or- 
der, either this beautiful com- 
bination desk calendar and 
pin tray finished in oak, or if 
preferred, this attractive set 
of six perfiimes (narcissus, 
ALL PORTRAITS violet, rose, sweet pea, lilac and jasmine,) 


in Beautiful Circassian Wal- ee ee ° a eee 
aurea teehee in individual bottles as illustrated. ws 4 FOOT BALL 
ready for hanging. _ PLEASE SPECIFY YOUR CHOICE emcees" alll 


TO THE PUPILS—FREE 


To the pupil selling the most pencils 
we will present this beautifully fitted 
pencil case. This will be sent imme- 
diately upon receipt of order. 


For the sale of one gross (144 lead pen- 
cils) which amounts to $7.20, we will give 
~~ your choice of ONE 
premium and oe or 
prizes to teacher <i ee ee 
PORTRAITS OF ‘ and pupil. N SSS = ila a 
Coolidge Harding j 1 
Wilson Seanveds ea For the sale of 114 gross (216 For the sale of two gross (288 VOLLEY BALL NET 
Lincol Washi \ la lead pencils) which amount lead pencils) which amounts 
BCom _ Wweeengton ; to $10.80, we will give you to $14.40, we will give you , 
Wm. Jennings Bryan Fo your - y of TWO pre- your choice of THREE pre- — pple ee — 
ee aM miums and extra prizes to miums and extra prizes to ide Leather Filled wit 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet. teacher and pupil. teacher and pupil. Best Rubber Bladders. 


SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Special Flag Offer - 


In view of the fact that 1926 brings the 150th anniversary | 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, United 
States flags will be much in demand, and we are therefore | 
offering a different flag, 3x5 ft. complete with jointed pole, 

brass screw, joint, ball, truck, rope and galvanized pole | 
holder. You can obtain ‘this fine flag outfit in just one way, 

by placing an order for one-half gross of lead pencils (72), | 
selling them and remitting $3.60 to us. The set is posi- | 



































i ERE cnr ec ede ee eee ERC ee nee ROT SORTER 


PORE CHICO PCOS O6G iui nna ns scccnccscccccckssccscaceccccceocscenace 


SCHOOL DECORATION CoO., Dept. N. 

Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mail at once postage prepaid, gross of lead pencils, to 
be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the premiums 
you offer, also additional prizes as illustrated. 





tively not grouped with any of our other a 
nd the i - ' 

" ‘con- This month marks the birthday anniversaries of the Father. 
of our Country and the Great Emancipator. Has your 
send school pictures of Washington and Lincoln? Why not 
1ailed obtain them under our plan? Order your pencils now and 
get your pictures before February 12th or 22nd. | State Premiums wanted 

















O. 
0, Ill. 


ee 











=) COT OR ve) at O)otemererire! 
Commercial Drawing 


Become An Artist 
This Easy Way 


OUSANDS who never dreamed they 
could draw can now easily become art- 
ists. You, too—without any previous 
training—and no matter how little appar- 
ent talent you have—can now easily 
learn Illustrating, Designing and Car- 
tooning through this amazingly easy method. 

You learn at home yet your work receives the 
personal attention and criticism of one of 
America’s most successful artists, Many stu- 
dents actually sell enough work during their 
training to pay for it many times over. 


Big Money in Commerical Art 

Millions of dollars are being spent this year 
on advertising and story illustrations, commer- 
cial designs, and cartoons, And even more will 
be spent next year. Commercial art is a tre- 
mendous field-——and a ficld where very big money 
is gladly paid anyone who can produce good art 
work. Advertisers, magazines, newspapers, 
printing houses, business concerns all need 
trained artists. Competent artists easily earn 
from $50 to far over $300 a week, And now 
you can easily enter this ‘“‘world’s most fasci- 
nating, best paid business.” 


Mail Coupon For Free Book 
A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
printed which gives all the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on the thousands of wonderful opportunities in 


Commercial Art and shows how this startling short 
cut method easily enables you to enter this field. I 
tells about our students—their success—what they 
say—actual reproductions of their work—how they 
made big money while studying. This attractive book 
will be sent without cost or obligation. Send for it. 
Mail coupon now. WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 422-D, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
SS A SS SS 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Room 422-D, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, ‘Quick, Easy Way to Become an Artist,” 
and details of your special offer. 
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Please write plainly Mr., Mrs. or Miss 

Address. . 

_ State 
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= r neighbor praise the 

old Reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

S' magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading— the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $iforfull year (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 


Used Readers 


Readers,— 














Good, clean, sound second hand books ¢ 
Hawthorne, Third and Fourth, some absolutely new; Baker 
and Carpenter, Second, Third and Fourth; Jones, Third and 
Fourth; Blodgett’s, Third and Fourth; Harper’s, Second 
Third and Fourth; Arithmetics,—Southworth and Stone,— 
Books Il and 111. Fourth Readers and Arithmetics, 35¢c each 
postpaid; Second and Third Readers, 25c each postpaid; 
25 per cent off in dozen lots, Other bargains, List free. 


TOEPP SHOP, Middletown, N. Y. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or itype-written letters, les- 
sons or drawingsin ten minutes, 
simply and easily, Postal size, 
Printing surface, 4'4x7, $1.25, 
Note size 6'4x10, $2.25, Letter 
size 10x12‘, $4.00. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Larg- 
ersizes. AlsosentC.O. Db. Send for 
Circular. Special Offer to Teachers. 
After 30 days trial, and you are not satisfied, mone id will be 
refunded. ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Blackboard ey Ene, Self-Instruction 


Drawing. By . Keel-Smith, _ Illustrated. 
ete. 157pp. Rand McNally & Company, 
cago, 


As an adjunct to the story-telling 
hour and as a supplement to the pic- 
tures of the school text, blackboard il- 
lustrations have an important place, 
especially in the lower grades, in the 
kindergarten and in classes composed 
of those who have recently arrived in 
this country. This field of instruction 
has been somewhat neglected because 
many teachers feel that they are lack- 
ing in artistic ability and hesitate to 
make display of their deficiencies. 
Miss Keel-Smith has tested, both in 
the general classroom and in teacher 
training, the methods which she pre- 
sents here. In every case they have 
proved unusually successful. Certain 
lines, she demonstrates, are character- 
istic of certain objects and of modes 
of motion and rest. On a basis of these 
simple fundamental mechanical princi- 
ples the teacher can make modifications 
as desired. 


Backbone: The Development of Character. By |. 


Samuel S. Drury, Headmaster of St. Paul's 
School; Author of “The Thoughts of Youth.” 
Cloth, 216pp. $1.50. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

We all need backbone, we all want 
it, many of us have it; but how is he 
who does not have backbone to ac- 
quire it? It is easy to tell another, 
“You lack strength of character. Get 
a little backbone.” It is even easy to 
tell ourselves that, but how is one to 
go about it to acquire the desired 
firmness? This book is a series of in- 
formal essays on the subject, offering 
valuable suggestions for the develop- 
ment of character during the formative 
periad of a child’s life, between the 
ages of ten and twenty. The sug- 
gestions are practical and to the 
point. While they are meant primar- 
ily to help grown-ups to understand 
children and encourage them in char- 
acter building, these discussions will 
also be a source of inspiration to the 
older readers. The author of this 
book wants to show teachers how to be 
vital forces for good in training their 
pupils aright. 

Bemol and Kusum. Children of Bengal. (In 
“Children of the World Series.’’) By Herbert 
E. Wyman. Illustrated by A. Helene Carter. 
Cloth. 260pp. $1.36. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This story of the visit of young 
Bemol and his sister, Kusum, at their 
grandfather’s home in a village of Ben- 
gal gives a truthful, modern picture of 
India in the region of Calcutta. The 
book is filled with the kind of informa- 
tion obtainable only through long and 
intimate association with the people. 
In describing festivals, religious pil- 
grimages, and social customs, the au- 
thor shows a deep insight into the char- 
acter of these East Indians of ancient 
Aryan stock. He knows the people 
themselves, as well as the methods of 
the market place, the rice harvest, and 
the tiger hunt. Mr. Wyman writes 
from personal knowledge gained dur- 
ing a residence of seventeen years in 
both cities and villages of Bengal. His 
story is designed to give children in 
grades four to seven an understanding 
of a typical section of India and its 
people, which will vitalize their study 
of geography. The book is the fifth in 
a series entitled “Children of the 
World.” 


Francis W. Parker School Studies in Educa. 
tion. Vol. VIII. Creative Effort. Illustrated. 
Paper. 175pp. 50c. Francis W. Parker 
Sthool Press, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In Volume VIII of the Francis W. 
Parker School “Studies in Education,” 
an attempt is made to present a pic- 
ture of creative effort in every de- 
partmen., of the school—to show the 
children at work and the products of 
their efforts; to speak of the control- 
ling principles involved, but to minimize 
theory and to present for the most part 
the children in action. It is based up- 
on the principle that creative expres- 
sion is fundamental to the child’s full- 
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A quicker, easier way to 
letter flash cards and all 
displays! 


O messy, uncertain narrowthe other forshading. 
brushes—no smeary 
crayon! You can now 

letter flash cards, music, title 

cards for displays—anything 
requiring big, clear lettering 

—with a pen. 

These new Esterbrook Draw- 

let pens make any size line 

with round or square termi- 
nals and either of uniform 


width or wide one way and 


Seventeen styles and sizes to 
choose from! Send for book- 
let describing and illustrating 
the line fully. It gives simple 
instructions which enable 
you to use Drawlets most 
easily and effectively. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
















lorious <=” (aloes 


of the Original Masterpieces at Only a Penny More than Sepia 


Correct color is absolutely essential for teaching art ap- 
preciation. Why try to get along with inadequate one 
color prints when you may have exact reproductions 
in the colors of the famous masterpieces themselves? 


BROWN-ROBERTSON’S MINIATURES 





Each one of this new Average size 3, x 4 
series of 48 subjects —— inches, gummed 
has particular story ‘ ready to mount in 
telling value. Teach- Sample Set notebooks. 

ers try apt tg Wor T a Special 

us that they mark a or Teachin : 

new milestone in the 7 Quantity Rates 
teaching of art, liter-— $ 1 .60 Individual miniatures 3c. 
ature, history, com- 2'4c in lots of 500. 
position, etc. Postpaid In lots of 1000, 2c. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


our original and popular picture study course 
in fall colors of the originals 


Unquestionably the in New York City 


finestand mostfaith- Regular Value = Schools andthrough- 
a — of $3.50 out “4 ee in 

ese original paint- general. ‘Picture 
ings that can be pur- Sample Set Talks for Children’’ 
chased. Comprises $2.00 50c postpaid. Shows 
100 prints, manual methods of teach- 
and story book. Postpaid ing with full analysis 


The course is in use of each picture. 
Write for complete prospectus 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers . 
Dept. 8, 10 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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PRICE LIST 


majority of these Valentines. 
V-30—Large Mechanicals. 


tractive and durable. 10c each. 
Envelopes free. 

V-31—Lively Mechanicals. 
sorted, of the most clever valentines ever made. 
each, 60c per dozen. Envelopes free. 


pretty, several designs assorted. 
dozen. Envelopes free. 
V-33——Playmates. 


ity. 1c each. 
V-34—At Play Series. 

children at various occupations, 
V-35—Fun Makers. 


signs. This style has always sold at 10c before. 
maintain our reco 
we are offering these at 9c eac' 
velopes free. 
V-36—Animal Series. 





Please note that envelopes are furnished free with a 


Extra fine designs as- Vv-38—P. 
sorted, made from heavy enameled bristol very at-| sortment. 10c per d 
$1.00 per dozen. 


About 48 designs as-!4¢ each, any quantity. 
5c} =v-40—m 


V-32—Pullers. The regular old-fashioned valentines | each, 4 
which open 7 and stand alone, highly colored, very ach, 300 per dozen 
. 4c each, 45c¢ per) Real bargain. ‘1c each. 


Single cards depicting} a heart on an easel. 
2c each, any quantity. 
Large mechanical valentines | cute figures of boys and girls 2%x4%. On 
of excellent quality, big assortment of pleasing de-| 2! each, 
f To V-45—-Similar to V-44 only slightly smaller. 2c 
rd of lowest prices on quality goods, | each. 
» 90c per dozen. En- 


Cute animal assortment! Very attractive. 


with large rolling eyes. 
two dog designs, 10c each. Envelopes 

V-37——Cut-outs. Dozens of designs. 
most inexpensive valentines on market. Unusua 
value. 10c per dozen. 


girls with pets, will stand alone, 3% inches tall. 

ledium Pullers. 

tines children always enjoy—large assortment. 
Envelopes free. 

-41—Cut-out Valentines. Will stand alone. 


-42— This number represents a series of valen- 


Excellent assortment, of inex-| tine figures of boys and girls in quaint costume. 
pensive valentines of very pleasing designs, best qual-|4¢ ea 4 y # q@ 


ch. 
V-43—Easels. pap Petes of boys and girls in 
oc 


cA. 
V-44—Heart Folders. Handsome folders with 
y 


Envelopes free. 


Envelopes free. 

V-52—Daring Riders. Children on _ horseback. 
Cards are seven inches tall _and will stand alone. 
Gc each. Envelopes free. 





Very a ag cat and 


ree. 
Absolutely 
1| dozen. 


New designs—Complete as- 
lozen. 
V-39——Tiny Tots. Many cute designs of boys and 


Just the type of valen- 
3c 


V-63—Picture Hearts. About 4 inc 


assorted designs. 156 
V-64—S; 


grounds when open. Will stand alone, 
~~, quantity. 


-67—Humorous Cut-outs. 


on this series. 

for children. 

inches. 35c per dozen—a_ bargain. 
V-58—Flat cards and folders assorted 


Bc each——50oc per dozen. 











priced at Bc per envelope. 


in envelope. 
darts, eight in envelope. 





NOTE :—Please do not send stamps. 


John Wilcox Pub. Co., Inc., Dept. 2, Cooperstown, N.Y. poise goquired. jon orders of tess than 


per dozen. 
mall picture hearts, 2% inches. 10c per 


V-55—Medium picture hearts, 3 inches, 4¢ each. 
V-56—Forty designs of attractive folders with lit- 
tle doorways in the covers revealing pretty back- 


. Not a new valentine 
this season so we are putting a low closing-out price 
i A big seller last year and lots of fun 
Large and substantial—about 6x 9 


lopes to match. High grade remembrance cards. 


NOVELTIES 
Below be found a complete list of red cut-out 
hearts novelties, most of which are 


inch dart, five in envelope. 

% inches, five in envelope. 
8% inches, eight in envelope. 
2 inches, twelve in envelope. 


1% inches, fifteen in envelope. 


FOR ST.VALENTINE’S DAY 2.2 


— | 








hes across, 


20 each,: 


with enve- 


illustrated 


Ten cents 








This package is designed particularly for school 


use and every effort has been made to a gs the 
making of the Valentines for teacher and_ pupils. 
There are 24 envelopes in the package. Each en- 
velope contains sufficient material for one Valen- 
tine and on the envelope is printed the directions 
for making up the contents with an illustration 


of the finished Valentine. 
less than| worth much more than the price asked. Price 
76 per package, 3 packages $2.00. 


~s 





te hoe Pam Ce 


A_ perfect. package 











est development, his happiness, and 
spiritual growth, and that all normal 
children have the right to live in a 
rich environment, to exercise to the 
full all their powers of expression, and 
to have every avenue of their souls 
kept open for this kind of expression; 
that it is the privilege of every school 
to create conditions which will arouse 
the child to express freely in some 
chosen form his own best ideas, inspi- 
ration, and emotions. The illustrative 
material in the book shows creative ef- 
fort in writing, in eurythmics, in music, 
in  occnanains in art, and in hand- 
work, 


Historic Costume. ‘A Resume of the Char- 
acteristic Types of Costume from the Most Re- 
mote Times to the Present Day. By Katherine 
Morris Lester, Director of Art Instruction, 
Public Schools, Peoria, Illinois. Illustrated by 
lla M. McAfee. Cloth. 244pp. $2.50, The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. 


Historic Costume is a textbook which 
will help to develop creative power in 
dress design classes. It covers the 
periods of costume represented by na- 
tions that have been most influential 
in matters of dress from remote times 
to the present. The descriptive text 
supplies a need long felt by teachers 
of costume design. It furnishes a cul- 
tural background of historical infor- 
mation which enables a student to trace 
the development of present-day styles 
from bygone fashions. The material 
Is sO organized that the student gains 
a clear idea of: (1) The relation of 
clothes to the social, religious and poli- 
tical life of each period; (2) Leading 

istorical events influencing dress; (3) 
Historical characters of influence in 
the world of dress; (4) An apprecia- 
tion of modern adaptation of early 
Periods of dress to the costume of to- 
day. The text is illustrated with thirty- 





three full-page drawings, including 
wash drawings and pen drawings (with 
color notation according to the Munsell 
System), together with numerous 
drawings of the accessories of dress 
interspersed with the text. 

Myths and Legends of Greece and Rome. By 
Cora E. Miley. Illustrated. Cloth. 146pr. 
— Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 

a. 

Myths and Legends of Greece and 
Rome is an outgrowth of the need for 
a small book on mythology, to be used 
in connection with English, Latin, and 
history classes in high school. The 
books available are usually too elab- 
orate for this purpose. Mrs. Miley’s 
book, simply and entertainingly writ- 
ten, is intended to be used either as a 
supplementary text in the subjects 
mentioned, or as a basis for a special 
course covering about six weeks in 
English classes. 

The Teaching of Science and the Science 
Teacher. The Relationship of Science Teaching 
to Education in General, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Secondary Schools and the Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades. By Herbert Brownell. Pro- 
fessor of the Techniaue of Instruction in 
Science, Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska; and Frank B. Wade, Head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. Illustrated. Cloth, 322pp, $2.00. 
The Century Company, New York. 


This volume in “The Century Educa- 
tion Series” deals with fundamentals 
of instruction in the classroom and 
with organizing the textbuok work and 
the classroom lecture around the work 
of the laboratory, in accordance with 
the best modern practices. It contains 
chapters on the preparation of the 
teacher, on his relation to the commu- 
nity in which he lives and works, and 
on his opportunties for moral instruc- 
tion and character building. The book 

(Continued on page 23) 








DIPLOMAS 


IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
of our Coppographed designs. 


J. P, STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 
Manufacturers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 














FREE -TO 
TEACHERS 
Read Ad. Below 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wim 
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We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's ani 

habit to 
100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


to advise this health 
their boys andgirls, 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 





















\/ 


Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad, Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 3)c tube of Kondon’s. 







addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
















| Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 
Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Your Choice of 8 Cover Designs in Color 
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N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils than to present to each of them on Closing Day a 
beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 

though it be more costly) would be more gratefully received, or more highly 
treasured through the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the 
hearts of every pupil and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The joy 
of giving something that will be appreciated as much as these souvenirs comes to 
you but seldom. Now, while the privilege is yet yours, is the time to use it. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of 
the eight designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a 
good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
— The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems. t ’ 

our photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- 0 you by 
side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of yor teacher 
page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent $ 


\ Flag Raising Design No. 9 
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glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as 
they would in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
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Choose Any of These Eight Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- 
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‘ That happiness and good ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the is presented 
: forlune may be with names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. Vy rT} to you by 
: as you journey along life's ‘ Me) yur teacher 
i is the sincere wisi eS | 
of your teacher on Transparent Glaze Envelopes Luo of 10 per cent from the above 
Closing Day for the booklets, are supplied with we prices will be allowed on each order. 
every order at no extra charge. 





Each envelope is printed vig the te A Sample 

design shown at right an as a of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 
space for writing the name of A Scns fom booklet made up with any one of 
the pupil for whom intended. Yourke the cover designs shown here that 














. = - you choose, together with color 
Discount on Club Orders ———- proofs of the other cover designs, 
When two or more teachers send , and a specimen photograph, will be 
their orders together, a discount sent for only four cents in stamps, 





Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
Then give the name and number of each cover ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 
design selected and state how many booklets If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other photo- 

For special printing ‘write plainly or print graph securely wrapped and with your name 
the name of school, district number, township, and address on the back. We will make a re- 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school production of it for each souvenir and return 
board and pupils just as you wish them to ap- the original photo uninjured. 
pear on the souvenirs. Full remittance must accompany order. Send 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as there money order, bank draft, or currency in regise 
are pupils’ names appearing on them; where _ tered letter. 
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of the school year 
now closing, your 
teacher wishes 

&) success and happiness 
Ni through all the years 


to come 







Order Earl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY ' 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. Frnose Design No.1 
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1 Blue Bird Design No. 14 
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Read This Free Offer 





SEND NO MONEY. Order 72 of our High- 
est grade 5c pencils (brass tips, red erasers, 
No. 2 lead, any or assorted colors: yellow, 
red, green, lavender, blue, purple, maroon 
and black) with your School Name en- 
graved on pencils in 22 Kt. Gold. Sell the 
pencils to your pupils and on receipt of the 
proceeds we will send you any one of the 
following premiums : 

14 Kt. Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 
5x8 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. 
One Dozen Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs. 
Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener. 
3x5 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. 


Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil. 





INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCIL SETS 


Names in 22 Kt. Gold. One name to a box. 
For Gifts, Awards, Prizes, Closing Day Exercises. 
Box of 3 pencils, 25 cts; 10 boxes or more, 20 cts a box. 
Box of 6 pencils, 35 cts; 8 boxes or more, 30 cts. a box. 
Box of 12 pencils, 55 cts; 5 boxes or more, 50 cts. a box. 
Fancy Boxes, Highest grade 5c pencils. 8 colors. 
Pencil sets cash with order. Postage Free. 


The Dayton Pencil Co., Dayton, Ohio. 










SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 
e - gee —United States 














- © 40c 40c 
- 40c = -. = © 40c 
40c —Ortho; hy 40c 

- - 40c —Penmanship - , 40c 
-. - 40¢ —Physiolo: - + 40¢ 
Engiigh —Reading - - 40c 


SPECIAL 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 


CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 

12 or more, 33c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 

We are sure these books will please you—so s: 

willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 

need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 

ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 

ooks and we will gladly refund your money. 
FREE Write for our free catalog containin: 
sample questions and answers an 

5 other material valuable in your review work. 








SyWaRP PUBLISHING CO. 


Hows Chalk Talk 


Easy to Learn 


4 es crowded with new 
and clear ideas, 52 full page 
drawings show you how to 
draw faces, cartoons, trick 

ictures, up-side-down and 

lot pictures, landscapes, 
ete. Full of fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lec- 
turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
Dages and contents free on request. 


T.S.Denison &Co.,Dept. 93 623S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


eee 


Soret? Gykutalnunis 


Gunnison’s Ne 

4 w Dialogues and Plays (Primary, Intermediate and 

Sdvanced) $2.50, Deming and Bemis’ Pieces for Every Day the 

Lovejoy Celebrate $2.00, LeRow’s Pi 

JOY ani 

$rale 8 Pieces That Have Taken Prizes $2.00 

puces That will Take Prizes $2.00, McHale's Pieces That Have 

as $2.00, Davis’ jommencement ations, Essays, 

$2.05 $2.50, Shurter’s Winning Declamations—How to S| ‘hem 
-00, Pearson’sHumorousSpeaker $2.00. Mention Normal Instructor. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MIIINDEN, NEBR. 
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Children Love to Learn 
From DODSON’S Nature Pictures 


1‘ In Beautiful Natural Colors 


offers detailed discussions of special 
methods for the several sciences, de- 
scribes the lay-out and equipment of 
laboratories, and gives information 
regarding the purchasing of supplies. 


The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. 
By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, Dr. P.H., 
Professor of Public Health, Yale School of Med- 
icine, and Pauline Brooks Williamson, State Ru- 
ral Supervisor in charge of Health Work, State 
Department of Education, Virginia. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 354pp. $1.60. Charles E, Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. 


It is claimed for this book that it 





presents for the first time the complete | 


modern public school health course 
from the standpoint of both content and 
method. The book is intended as a 
textbook in summer schools, normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, reading cir- 
cles, or wherever the modern health 
course is a subject of study; and its 
value is also evident as a daily source 
of classroom suggestions. By a logi- 
cal arrangement the work is divided 
into three parts, for the discussion, re- 


spectively, of Objectives, Content, and | 


Methods. An easy, readable style, con- 
venient organization of material, good 
indexing and other reference features 
combine to give this book real value 
for the library or the desk of one con- 
cerned with teaching health. 

Course in Phonics for Intermediate Grades. 
With Simplified Course in Phonics for Primary 

rades. By H. E. Waits, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ludington, Mich, Paper, 69pp. 56c. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A Course in Phonics for Intermediate 
Grades utilizes the phonetic knowledge 
the pupils have acquired in the pri- 
mary grades and builds upon it. The 
text furnishes complete lessons for 
study and practice of phonetic sounds; 
trains pupils through systematic prac- 
tice in the mastery of the English syl- 
lable; shows how to use glossaries, vo- 
cabularies, reference books and the dic- 
tionary; and furnishes lists of words 
from geography, history, and reading, 
which require attention in pronuncia- 
tion. A mastery of this course will 
enable pupils of the intermediate grades 
to pronounce words more readily. The 
book is also of value to primary grade 
teachers, since it includes a simplified 
course in phonics for primary grades. 
This section of the book contains the 
words usually found in primary reading 
books. 

Modern English. Book Two. By Paul Klap- 
per, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Dean 
of the School of Education, College of the City 
of New York, and Abraham London, M.A., 


Principal of Public School No. 36, Brooklyn. 
Based upon a series of the same title by Henry 


P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Illustrated. 
—— 429pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork, 


Modern English, Book II, a text for 
use in upper grade and junior high 
school work, applies modern methods 
to the fundamentally sound content 
of an older book. Motivation of work 
is emphasized. Each new topic arises 
from some need of the pupil and solves 
some language problem for him. He 
is given methods of learning and is 
encouraged to think independently. 
There is a large scope for original 
work; and grammar, composition and 
oral expression are carefully corre- 
lated. A page of Webster’s Elemen- 
tary School Dictionary has been repro- 
duced in the book to aid in teaching 
the purposes of a dictionary and its 
uses. This English book with its two- 
year course of interrelated lessons ar- 
ranged consecutively, will be a delight 
to teachers of that subject. 

The Book of Pirates. By Henry Gilbert, 
author of “The Conquerors of Mexico,’ etc. 
Illustrated in color by Stephen Reid. Cloth. 
319pp. $2.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

The author begins his pirate chroni- 
cles in the days when Julius Caesar 
was captured by pirates and held for 
ransom on a journey to Rhodes where 
he was going to study oratory under 
Molo. The story continues with piracy 
along the Saxon shores several cen- 
turies later; and then we are trans- 
ported into Norway to learn of the 
thrilling adventures of Rolf the Ganger 
who was cast out from his native land, 
and who, after many years of success- 
ful foraging, founded a rich and pow- 
erful dukedom in France. The next 
chapter relates the murderous deeds 
of the corsairs of the Mediterranean 
when the Christians were in constant 
terror of the Moslem knights who sailed 
up and down the Mediterranean shores 


























‘U INDIANS 


BIRDS 

(30 wonderful 

7 x 9 separate 
prints) 


Postage 
prepaid 


only $1.00 


18 separate 7x9 prints 


55c 


6x9— Each 5c. 


346x5'4—Each se. 


{Minimum_ order 
15 subjects] 


(7x9 
Series of 24) 
Each 3c 


[Minimum or- 
der 15 pictures] 


SONGS ABOUT BIRDS 


dren love them (grown ups too). 


Series 


| COAL 


| (Black and 
| White—6x 


12 for 


23 


AINING knowledge becomes a pleasure and teachers are thrilled and 
noticeably successful because of the eagerness shown by their pupils. 
When passed from hand to hand these fascinating Mumford pictures 
arouse every pupil to attentive alertness. 
20 millions of DODSON’S Pictures were purchased last year by teachers of 
the most modern schools. 


Order now. You will be pleasantly surprised. 
IN BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLORS. 
DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
collection of color reproduction in the world. 
John Burroughs wrote: ‘They areastonishingly 
good. I like them so well I have put them on 
the walls of my rustic retreat.” 

Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same territory. 
With each order will be sent free (regular price 
25c) “Our Bird Friends and How to Win Them” 
a fascinating book written by Mr. Dodson, Presi- 
dent of the American Audubon Association. 


” INSECTS Exquisite in color. 


What child is not entranced by the velvety 
downy butterflies and moths of bewitching 
color? This is a lovely group and very inter- 
esting even for grown ups. 


Feathers and costumes, all in natural colors. 
These are Rhinehart’s celebrated pictures of 
American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 
children, Let us pick out for you an interest- 
ing series. 


| MINERALS 


Allin color, Precious gems and metals are 
very interesting to the little folks. These beau- 
tiful reproductions are almost like seeing the 
real articles. 

Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, fish, 
fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 


INDUSTRIAL create a vivid impression in the pupils’ 
| PICTURES 


LUMBERING 


(Black and 
White — 6x 
fi 8 inches) 


minds that cannot be secured by de-~- 
scriptions alone. 


Let the children know where the 
lumber comes from that builds 
their homes and furniture. With 
these pictures they can visit the log- 
ging camps and see the trees felled, 
transported: to the saw mill and 
worked into the finished article. 
Brief description under each picture. 


of 12, 
25c 


MINING 


Coal by all odds the most valuable 
of nature’s gifts is pictured in.a most 
interesting manner. How it is 
mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, 
screened and carried to the cars. 
Few know how this most necessary 
fuel is made available. 

New series on Cotton from plant to 
cloth. 16 pictures 35c. 


25c 


A book full of most glorious songs 
about the birds we love. The chil- 
20 beautiful melodies only $1.50, 


JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PuBLisHER 


920 Harrison Street - - 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and ia the original *‘ Bird House Man."' 


Kankakee, Illinois 


[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 920 H 


I am enclosing $ 


Number 





= 











arrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. | 
for, 
Pictures Number Pictures | 
of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
of COAL of INSECTS 
of LUMBERING of INDIANS | 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 











[ Address. 
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$65 AS 
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FOR HOLIDAYS 


and other days 


HILDREN love the spring holidays—St. 
+s Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, St 
Patrick’s Day, Easter and May-day. Celebrate them 
all at school. Prepare for them with the help of 

THE GALA BOOK 

The new 1926 edition, just out, will give you in- 
aumerable suggestions about your celebrations, 
no matter how elaborate or how simple they may 
be. It will tell you how to decorate your room 
with festoons, friezes and banners, how to make 
paper hats and costumes, how to make favors and 
other oe a ny things that the children will en- 
joy. It includes many games which can be readily 
adapted to the school room. 

Not every day oe holiday. Dennison has prepared 
a booklet to which you can turn at all times for 
helpful hints. Write today for 


The School Catalogue 


It gives directions for making posters from dec- 
orated crepe paper. The making of posters is so 
easy that children love to make them. And this 
is but one of the many things which you will find 
helpful. The catalogue lists many of the school 
supplies that make the day’s work easier. 
Write for the Gala Book 
Get the Gala Book now. It costs only 10c (15¢ 
= + eg te School Catalogue is free. 
tationers, department stores and many druggists 
have the Gala Book and a complete selection of 
Dennison holiday goods. Or, if you prefer, mail 
the coupon below. 


0 a pth Dept.B7, Framingham, Mass. 
Enclosed is 10c (15c in Ca 

Raciosed fe 30 c in Canada) for a copy of 
Check here (__ ) if you wish the School Cata- 
logue which is free. 











Speakers, 
ments. Catalogue Free 


PLAYS 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ii, Clyde, Ohio. 


Dialogues and Entertain- 











THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out, 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
second school year. Profusely illustrated. 
70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 
Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to seize and hold the child’s attention. 
Indirect instruction in health habits. A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 
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in quest of booty, regardless of the cost 
to human lives. Captain Henry Mor- 
gan, Captain Teach, commonly known 
as “Blackbeard,” and Captain Kidd, 
world-famous characters who roamed 
the seas as buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main in the seventeenth century, are 
clearly portrayed. We read also of 
Captain Avery who was reputed to be 
the wealthiest pirate—the hero of a 
popular play entitled “The Successful 
Pirate” which won much applause 
from Drury Lane audiences in 1712— 
but who in reality died in the lowest 
poversy in Plymouth. The record of 
loody piracy that lasted through eigh- 
teen centuries, leaving terror and mur- 
der in its path, ended with the death of 
Benito de Sota, a Portuguese who was 
hanged in 1830 after a short, daring 
career. To-day the only piracy heard 
of isan occasional raid in China wa- 
ters, but the Chinese sea-rovers never 
get into European territory and are 
little known. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Africa, A Supplementary Geography. (In 
“The Continents and Their People.) By 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.B., S.B., for- 
merly President State Normal School, Silver 
City, N.M.; and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, 
B.S., A.M., formerly Professor of Education, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif. ; 
Editor “Sierra Educational News.” Illustrated. 
Cloth. 216pp, The Macmillan Company, New 

ork, 

The Branom Practice Tests in Geography. 
By M. E. Branom, Head of Department of 
Geography, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Paper, 128pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

The Brownies’ Health Book. A _ Supplemen- 
tary Reader for the Second School Year. By 
Nathalie Forbes Moulton, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Agawam, Mass. _ Illus- 
trated by Henrietta Adams. Cloth. 5c. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 

Far Away and Long Ago. A History of My 
Early Life. By W. H. Hudson, author of “Idle 
Days in Patagonia,’ etc. (School Edition.) 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 346pp. $1.10. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

Little Ugly Face and Other Indian Tales. By 
Florence Claudine Coolidge. [Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth. 187pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 

Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers. A 
Collection of Folk Melodies Adapted from Orig- 
inal Sources and Harmonized for Educational 
Use. By Caroline Crawford, with Music by 
Flizabeth Rose Fogg, Authors of “Rhythms of 
Childhood,” etc. Cloth. 103pp. $3.00. A. 8S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 

The Life Story of Orison Swett Marden. By 
Margaret Connolly, Illustrated Cloth, 336pp. 
od net, Thomas Y, Crowell Company, New 

ork, 

Writing of To-day. Models of Journalistic 
Prose. Selected and Discussed by J. W. Cun- 
liffe, D.Lit., Professor of English and Director 
of the School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Gerhard R, Lomer, Ph.D., formerly 
Instructor in English in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, Librarian, McGill 
University. Fourth and revised edition, Cloth, 
302pp, $2.00. The Century Company, New 


York. 

Everyday Science Projects. By Edith Lillian 
Smith, Joint Author of “The Science of Every- 
day Life.” Illustrated. Cloth. 34lpp. 96c. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Determinism in Education. A Series of Pa- 
pers on the Relative Influence of Inherited and 
Acquired Traits in Determining Intelligence, 
Achievement, and Character. By William | 
Bagley. Cloth. 194pp. $2.20 net, Warwick 
& York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

A Manual to Accompany The Study Readers. 
By Alberta Walker, Instructor in Methods of 
Reading and Oral English, James Ormond Wil- 
son Normal School, Washington, D. C., and 
Mary R. Parkman, Head of the English De- 
partment, James Ormond Wilson Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. 269pp. Cloth, 75c; 
Paper 50c. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
York. 

Health Through Prevention and Control of 
Diseases. By Thomas D, Wood, M.D., College 
Physician and Adviser in Health Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Physician, Horace 
Mann Schools, Teachers College, formerly_Di- 
rector of Health, School Department, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Cloth. 122pp. $1.00. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, Y, 

Thinkers and Doers, By Floyd E. Darrow, 
Head, Science Department, The Polytechnic 
Preparatory Country Day School, Brooklyn, 
N ., Author of “Masters of Science and In- 
vention,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 3878pp._ Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

An Arithmetic for Teachers, (In “American 
Teachers College Series.’’) By William F. 
Roantree and Mary S. Taylor. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 62ipp. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork, 

Goldtree and Silvertree. Fairy Plays to Read 
and Act, By Katharine Duncan Morse. _Illus- 
trations by Winifred Bromhall, Music by 
Marion E. LeBron. Cloth. 159pp, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
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} The Cable Company 
| “1216 Cable Building, Chicago 
+ Please d Ss. 
! ee oe me FREE SAMPLE COPY of 
4 


Best Songs.” 











| send or 
Your FREE Sample Copy 
of A mericas Most Popular Song Book 


Che IO] B 


is the 
The 101 Best Songs * *: 
priced and most popular song book for school 
use published today. It contains a thoroughly 
representative collection of the best standard 
songs and sells for less than any other song 
book on the market. 


Compiled to meet the needs of the progressive 
teacher of school music, the “101 Best Songs” 
contains national, patriotic, college and sacred 
songs; songs for children and songs of senti- 
ment. Every selection has won a permanent 
place among the world’s best loved music. 
That’s why over 7,000,000 copies have been sold. 





7 


See Our 
Exhibit at the 
N. E. A. 
Washington 
Convention 


Booths 


a. % 67 and 68 
THE CABLE COMPANY 


1216 Cable Building Chicago 


Prices: 
7c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago 
$1.00 a dozen prepaid 
Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid 
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EARN A DIPLOMA 


OR 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 





you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you 
to take up a special course in music and train for some- 
thing bigger in your work? State Departments of Education 
recognize schools of high scholastic training. You can earn a 
Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate through our school 
which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog 
and sample lessons. We send them without any obligation 
and they show how it is possible to get accredited courses 
without having to go away from home for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses through Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans for some time. If you haven’t sent for 
literature before, DO IT NOW. Check on the coupon below 
what particular course you wish to see and we will send sample 
lessons and quote special terms to you. 


Your experience should be the same as other teachers. One 
has just written us: “I wish to thank you for your interest and 
help in obtaining my state certificate from the Board of Edu- 
cation. Soon I wish to take other work leading to the Degree.” 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal PianoCourse (20737 S233. 


H by a Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
theroe. his course includ Counterpoint, 
armony Composition and Gochantration, = 
Public School Music ty Frances E. Clark. 
i‘ ‘ ‘ po oe by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
Sight Singing and Ear Training «ector of Music, Uni- 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


versity of Illinois. 


e @ 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 


Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 
Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 
Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by authority of the State of Illinois 


—————-G00D FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept, 259, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 











| Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
| of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 








Name Tiss ccacicctneneviciabbcunanetaien piace ° 
Street No., R. F. D., or P. O. Box 
Town State 





I am interested in the (Course) 
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Seabury Prize Winners 


Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews an- 
nounces that three of the six Seabury 
Prizes in the 1925 World Essay Con- 
test conducted by the American School 
Citizenship League have been award- 
ed to students in foreign countries. 
Two go to England and one to Cze- 
choslovakia. One set of prizes was 
offered to students in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges for essays on 
“Methods of Promoting World Friend- 
ship Through Education,” and an- 
other set to seniors in secondary 
schools for essays on “The Organiza- 
tion of the World for the Prevention 
of War.” The normal school winners 
are: First prize—Miss Elsie Mar- 
guerite Munker, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md.; second prize—Stanislav 
Sule, Normal School, Brno-Kralovo 
Pole, Czechoslovakia; third prize— 
Miss Dorothy M. Gifford, State Nor- 
mal School, Hyannis, Mass.; first hon- 
orable mention—Miss Lillian E. Raw- 
lins, State Normal School, Towson, 
Md.; second honorable mention—Miss 
Ellen Mar Moffett, State Normal 
School, Towson, Md.; third honorable 
mention—T. A. Van Sant, Jr., State 
Normal School, Towson, Md. 

In the secondary school section the 
winners are: First prize—Miss Ida 
Greaves, Malvern Girls’ School, Wor- 
cestershire, England; second prize— 
Maurice Galloway, High School, Wa- 
tonga, Okla.; third prize—D. G. Mau- 
rice, Marlborough College, Wiltshire, 
England; first honorable mention— 
Miss Freda Gurling, Bishop Words- 
worth’s School, Salisbury, England; 
second honorable mention—Miss Mary 
Agnes Consodine, Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston, Mass.; third honorable men- 
tion—Louis M. Kleiv, High School, 
Albany, N. Y. 

For the 1926 contest, with essay 
subjects the same as in 1925, the 
judges will be as follows: William H. 
Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Frank E. Spaulding, 
Graduate School, Yale University; 
Miss Ellen F. Pendleton, Wellesley 
College; Edwin D. Starbuck, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; William D. Parkinson, 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Mrs. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
Mills College; J. Herbert Kelley, edi- 
tor, Pennsylvania School Journal; E. 
C. Woodburn, State Normal School, 
Spearfish, S. D.; Miss Carolyn Moody 
Gerrish, Girls’ Latin School, Boston, 
Mass.; Charles L. Coon, superinten- 
dent of schools, Wilson, N. C.; Edward 
P. Smith, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, Ne. Xe 


More Supervision of School 
Lunch Hour 


The lunch hour at school is the one 
hour of the day in which no guidance 
is offered to the children in many 
schools, because no provision has been 
made for a school lunch. So declares 
Mary Agnes Davis, instructor at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, writing on the school lunch in the 
December Hygeia, popular magazine 
of health published by the American 
Medical Association. Children eat a 
cold lunch which has often been pre- 
pared hastily in the morning from 
what could be picked up from the 
breakfast table; to this is added a 
piece or two of pie left from the even- 
ing meal, 

The wrong kind of food is not the 
only evil that arises from no provision 
for the lunch hour at school. The 
children often congregate in groups, 
eat in unclean places and indulge in 
questionable conversation. The school 
lunch that is functioning as a school 
lunch should do more than give chil- 
dren something to eat at lunch time; 
it must give them the right kind of 
food and teach them how to choose 
food intelligently; it should _ send, 
through the children, information re- 
garding food into the homes. 


Knowledge will forever govern ig- 
norance; and a people who mean to be 
their governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives. 
—James Madison. 








“How Shall We 
Teach First Aid?” 


JOHNSON'S 
FIRSTAID 
} MANUAL 


JOHNSON 4 JONNSON oy 
New Brunswick 
nN JU, 





Many schools have already 
found that the best answer 
to this question is to be 
found in the use of John- 
son’s First Aid Manual as 
a teaching text. Are you 
or your school authorities 
acquainted with it? 


Johnson’s First Aid Manual 
is a practical, clearly writ- 
ten and conveniently ar- 
ranged book of 144 pages, 
with 186 _ illustrations. 
Planned so that it can serve 
as a guide for giving First 
Aid. It is just the type of 
text book that really sim- 
plifies and systematizes the 
teaching task. 


Johnson’s First Aid Chart, 
which pupils so easily un- 
derstand because of its pic- 
tures, is likewise an auxili- 


ary of real value. In ten 
colors. 
Your druggist sells the 


Manual for 75c—the Chart 
for $1. If he cannot supply 
you, we will send them post- 
paid upon receipt of price. 


FREE 


We will be glad to send, 
free, as many copies of our 
Household Hand Book of 
First Aid as you wish for 
distribution in your classes, 
along with a sample of 
Band-Aid, the new kind of 
bandage, for yourself when 
you return this coupon. 


Johnen«ffohnion 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A, 


COUPON 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N.J., U.S. A. 


Please send full information about John- 
son's First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid 
BOGE ccrierseeremnsicscsrees Household Hand Books of 


mber 


nu 
First Aid, to 


Name 





Address 
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Tardiness 
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Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


W OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. : 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 


How would you control 
TInattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad _ Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t_ be without this 
Whispering, and other ook. It means success 
mse tha fA ha sled in the all-important part 
— af Linc Introdectory of your life work—disci- 
Course points the way to Pine control. — thet 
a solution of all prob- Surely must realize tha 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 

Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





| INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
art, please send me at once Prof. 
3eery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 


Name 2. .ccscowocwcccconcccest 


Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Free to Teachers 
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artists and buyers of art work. 
because it is a necessity in modern business. 
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Girls, 


If you like to draw, find out how much talent you have. Test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., with our Art Ability Questionnaire. 
Learn if your talent is worth developing, and how much training you will need. 
You will be frankly told what your scoreis. Thistest may show youthe way toa 
bigger future—in a profession where a girl is paid as muchasa man of equal ability. 


Federal Students Are Successful 


Many Federal School students—girls as well as men—are making $3500, $4000, $5000, 
and $6000 yearly. The Federal School is recognized everywhere by employers of 
Big prices are paid for good commercial art, 


Learn Commercial Art at Home 


Study in your spare time—no previous training needed. Many nationally known 
artists have contributed exclusive, illustrated lessons to the Federal Course, which 
trains you thoroughly in the quickest possible time, You receiveindividual, personal 
criticism on your work. Students often earn more than the cost ofthecourse while 
Send today for your Art Ability Questionnaire—no obligation. Address 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing 


2004 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- | 
On account of limited | 


quired for publication. 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _ re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 


the front of this issue. 


When did the writer George Randolph Ches- 
ter dic, and how old was he at the time of his 
death ?—Ohio. 


George Randolph Chester died Feb- 
ruary 26, 1924, at the age of fifty-four. 
What institution was the first to take up the 


subject of home economics in the United States? 
—Illinois, 

The Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture was the pioneer, doing some work 
in home economics in the year it was 
founded, 1869. 

Give name and author of the poem from 
which these lines are taken: 

“Loosely swung in the idle air, 
The empty sleeve of army blue.” 

Where may this poem be found ?—Montana. 


The above lines are from the poem 
“Driving Home the Cows,” by Kate P. 
Osgood. This may be had in Poems 
Teachers Ask For, Book I. (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 

1, Was Stephen Decatur a Commodore in the 

Ss avy? 2. What is the significance of 


“Brevet” before an officer’s title 7—Massachu- 
setts. 


1. The New International Encyclo- 
pedia says of Decatur, “In 1812 he was 
in command, as commodore, of a 
squadron off the Atlantic coast.” 2. 
A brevet distinction is an honorary 
promotion. It is a commission “giving 
an officer higher rank than that for 
which he receives pay.” 

Name some poems about fall and winter.— 
Subscriber, 

“October’s Bright Blue Weather,” by 
Helen Hunt Jackson; “The Corn Song,” 
by John G. Whittier; “The Huskers,” 
by Whittier; “Autumn Leaves,” by 
Angelina Wray; “Autumn,” by Henry 
W. Longfellow; “Woods in Winter,” by 


Longfellow; “Snowbound,” by Whit- 
tier; “The Snowstorm,” by Ralph 
Waldo Emercon. 


Is the following quotation or one similar to 
be found in the Bible, “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” ?—Califorfiia. 

This is not a quotation from the 
Bible nor is there in the Bible any- 
thing similar, although cleanliness is 
highly commended. In his Advance- 
nent of Learning, Francis Bacon said: 
“Cleanness of body was ever deemed 
to proceed from a due reverence to 
God.” In a@ sermon on Dress, John 
Wesley apparently quotes from Bacon, 
though slightly altering the wording, 
when he says: “Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness.” 

Does the Einstein theory of relativity in any 
way overthrow Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion ?—Iowa. 

The Einstein theory does not over- 
throw the Newton theory, but does 
solve some problems not explained by 
Newton’s principle of gravitation. For 
example, astronomers were long 
puzzled over a shifting of the path of 
Mercury around the sun, but this is 
explained by the Einstein theory. 
When there is motion of great veloc- 
ity the Newton theory is not sufficient 
to solve all problems. The Einstein 
theory then serves as “a correcting 
factor.” 

Explain the meaning of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 as 
stressed during the campaign of 1896.—Maine. 

The Americana Encyclopedia says, 
“The ratio states the proportion exist- 
ing between the silver dollar and the 
gold dollar when measured by weight 
—that is, at the rate of 16 to 1, the 
silver dollar weighs 16 times as much 
as the gold dollar.” The proposal for 
unlimited coinage of silver advocated 
that the United States convert un- 
limited quantities of silver into coins 
at this 16 to 1 rate, irrespective of any 
international arrangement as to mone- 
tary standards. 

Give the ranks held by Winfield Scott and 


Zachary Taylor in the United States Army.— 
Michigan. 


Winfield Scott became an army cap- 
tain in 1808, lieutenant-colonel in 1812, 
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we pay liberal commission 


fi 
= ‘or nded 
by teachers. You can make 
extra money. We have twenty- 





five years’ teaching experience 
rawing taught in own home: 
. during spare time. Choice of 
ten complete courses. One course especially prepared 
teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 
improved teaching efficiency in drawing. For your own 
sal and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our De Luxe Year Book. Gives complete details 
re; ing our courses in Normal Drawing. Il- < 
lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing /; 
and 50 on. Mailed free on request. Also get | 
our special p ition to teachers for recom. ,* 
mending promising pupils. Address CA 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART @™E check, wice, 


Stu Keep abreast 
udy 


in your subject 
ome 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ “‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 

Courses in 40 

subjects com- 

manding credit 

towards a Bach- 

elor degree. 








lems,”’ “Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ ‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 
urements,’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BEA JAZZ MUSIC MASTER 
~\Play Piano By Ear 


By Pi ular song hits perfectly. Hum 
v Fini hcei'g piay it By eg No teacher-- 
self-instruction, No tedious ding-dong 
daily practice--just 20 brief, entertain- 
ing lessons, easily mastered. 
At Home in Your Spare Time 
Send for FREE BOOK. Learn many styles 
of bass and syncopation--trick end- 
3. If 10c (coin or stam; 
is enclosed 












ano’’ «- and 

many new tricks, stunts, etc, 
Niagara School of Music 
Dept. 821, Niagara Fails, N Y. 











fovernment Positions 


Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, etc. Life positions. Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700. Only acommon school education required. 
18 to 65 years. Write for the catalogue of the oldest 
Civil Service school in America, the 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


FE SES AE RR at RS OS ep NS SE A 
TE EG A Pee Oe ee 
a 2 a 














You can read music like this quickly 

‘IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage u 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 


Short-Story Writing 





One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $S0CO in spare time. 
Hundredsare selling constantly tolead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


: The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. ESENWEIN Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, Hligh school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, ; 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home, Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
rite for free Book of Facts, 















Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, lil. 
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colonel, with the duties of adjutant- 

neral of the army, in 1813. Pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general 
in 1814, he was raised to the rank of 
major-general during the same year. 
He was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the United States army in 1841 and 
held that position during the Mexican 
War. In 1855 Congress revived for 
Scott the rank of lieutenant-general. 
Jachary Taylor became a captain in 
1810, major in 1812, colonel in 1832, be- 
came brigadier-general in 1836, and 
was made major-general at the time of 
the declaration of war with Mexico in 
1846. 


Name some important literary productions 
dealing with the Civil War.—Delaware. 


Among stories with the Civil War 
as a background are The Crisis, by 
Winston Churchill; The Red Badge of 
Courage, by Stephen Crane; The Long 
Roll and Cease Firing, both by Mary 
Johnston; The Little Shepherd _of 
Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr.; 
The Perfect Tribute, by Mary R. S. 
Andrews. The plays Abraham Lin- 
coln and Robert E. Lee, by John Drink- 
water, contain some vivid Civil War 
scenes. C. Eggleston’s American 
War Ballads and Lyrics contains poems 
relating to the Civil War and other 
wars. In the fields of history and 
biography there are almost number- 
less titles available. 

Does the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission endorse any correspondence schools giv- 
ing courses to train for government positions ? 
—Kansas. 

A letter addressed to the commission 
was responded to with a_ printed 
pamphlet of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, one paragraph being devoted to 
“Civil-Service Schools.” This asserts 
that “The commission has no connec- 
tion with any civil-service school or in- 
stitute doing business by correspond- 
ence or otherwise, and has no infor- 
mation to furnish in regard to such 
schools. . . . The commission is in no 
way responsible for statements con- 
tained in the advertisements of 
schools.” While the commission could 
not well endorse any such schools it 
evidently does not discourage getting 
heip from such schools if one seeking 
a government position desires to do so. 
It will not, however, officially recom- 
mend any one school and will assume 
no responsibility in regard to any 
school that advertises to give civil ser- 
vice help. The one who patronizes 
such a school must use his own judg- 
ment. 

How many different vitamins are there, what 
is the use of each and in what food products 
are they found ?—Kansas. 


There are no less than five differ- 
ent vitamins (perhaps more), three of 
which are especially important. These 
are designated as A, B, and C. Vita- 
min A is found in whole milk and 
milk products containing the butter 
fat, also in vegetables. The leaf vege- 
tables, such as lettuce and spinach, 
are rich in this vitamin. Vitamin A 
Is essential to growth and to the pres- 
ervation of general health. Sore 
eyes frequently result from an insuffi- 
cient amount of this valuable food 
element. Vitamin B is required to 
prevent general malnutrition, loss of 
appetite, and nervous weakness. Meat 
contains this vitamin to a limited ex- 
tent, heart and liver having more than 
other meats. The meat of fowls is 
deficient. Vitamin B is most abun- 
dant in that portion of grains which is 
near the germ, in bran and bran prod- 
ucts, and in all fruits and vegetables. 
Vitamin C is the “antiscrobutic” vita- 
min, preventing scurvy and kindred 
ailments. This vitamin is found in 
abundance in the juice of oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, tomatoes, cab- 
age, carrots, and greens, most of it 
eing lost in the process of cooking or 
Preserving, with the exception of that 
found in the tomato. 


., Except a living man there is noth- 
Ing more wonderful than a book—a 
message to us from the dead—from 
uman souls we never saw, who lived 
Perhaps thousands of miles away. 
And yet these, in those little sheets 
of paper, speak to us, arouse us, terrify 
Us, teach us, comfort us, open their 
hearts to us as brothers.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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A COMPLETE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL ABSOLUTELY FREE 























COMBINES 
A SLIDE, 
TEETER-TOTTER WE ARE 
AND MERRY- DOING THIS 
GO- TO 


ROUND 





AS A MERRY-GO-ROUND 
IF YOU SEND 
THE COUPON 
AT ONCE WE 
WILL AGREE 
TO PREPAY 
\ FREIGHT OF 
~~. _. APPARATUS 









USED SUMMER AND WINTER 
- --- THE YEAR ROUND 


THE THREE GREATEST 
PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILD 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s nature and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary for the growth, health and mental alertness 
of children. The MERREMAKER is a Health-building muscle developer and gives Children 
an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health and Strength because its many forms of play 
bring all the muscles of the body into co-ordinated action, There is a tremendous need in 
schools for playground equipment. The MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, fin- 
ished in red enamel with weatherproof spar varnish, 


START THE CONTEST NOW AND GET THE EQUIPMENT JUST IN TIME 


Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the rural and village 
FACTS “ schools because of prices being too high and no funds available for such equipment. 

But we have solved this problem with our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Tee- 
ter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on your part—no actual 
work—and your school will have this wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 


! Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 1% 
ACT AT ONCE! gross (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful Art Pic- 

tures taken from famous paintings, size 814 x 10%, re- 
produced in 8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. Your pupils 
will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. To the girl selling 
the largest number of pictures we will award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Contest among the children develops interest 
and school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) 
and we will immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merre- 
maker Complete Playground Equipment, together with the two prizes for the winning 
pupils, and the beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
259 Cecil Street, 











AS A TEETER-TOTTER 





REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 

259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 19 

Gentlemen :—Please mail me 124 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from 
Famous Paintings, size 81% x 1014, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 
pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you 
‘we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 30 days, we are to receive 
FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper 
Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 





TEACHER 


We will award this beautiful little Cedar 
Chest made of genuine Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar, handsomely copper trimmed 
and finished, for the interest shown in the FR. 


Name 
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Sale Contest to secure the playground 
equipment for your school. ° 


District No. 
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“Well—son, what did you learn today in school?” 


“Miss Martin told us all about birds today. Say, 

° Dad, I found out why our canary cannot fall off 
his perch when he is asleep!” 

“Is that so? Tell us about it!” 















Where a Teacher’s ‘Reputation 
| Is Won—or Lost! 


Your success or failure as a teacher is of the information you gave out to them. 
not decided by a school board sitting in THE WORLD BOOK is virtually a ne- 
solemn session. An unofficial committee, cessity if you would make your class work 
wielding far greater power, sits in judg- more interesting. Your pupils profit by 
ment upon you every night, when Dad its use. Before long, the folks at home 
and Mother, Brother and Sister, gather will say, “Miss Martin must be a very 
for the evening meal. good teacher.” The word passes around 


Children will tell eagerly the new and and soon you have a reputation that leads 












Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 





interesting things they have learned. They 
will be all the more delighted if they 
can tell Dad something he does not know. 
And Dad will be impressed. You may be 
sure, too, the youngsters will not over- 
look the times you may have confessed 
ignorance, or did not appear confident 


to bigger things—to a more desirable 
position and a better salary. 

Is the professional reputation you hope 
to build worth the few moments it will 
take to investigate the superior features 
of THE WORLD BOOK? Send now for 
Free Booklets. Use coupon below. 



















Nearly 7000 pages— 55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 


Loose leaf annuals 


e 


THE WORLD BOOK is the only 

work of its kind included in the Grad- 

ed List of Books for Children prepared 

by the Elementary School Library 

Committee of the National Education 
Association 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept.21_ + 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 












W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept.21 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Please send me the booklets checked below: 
O “The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities say 
about THE WORLD BOOK [Free]. 
OD “Making School Days Count.” Describes contents of THE 
WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages [Free]. 
Oo “eg tke and Problems.” A valuable booklet for pokes 
heyy Ws A SE Page book by Prof. M. 
VS See omaha A.W McMurry, William 
Bagley and other well ee npr cahomey po sey 
Sar ey the to readers of this magazine, 25 cents, Please 
poe pod i i stamps or coin if you want Dnt awed 


My Name and Full Address 





















THE WORLD BOOK is edited by M. V. O'Shea, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Wisconsin, assisted bya 

staff of 196 authorities. Prof.O’Shea isthe author of many 
books for teachers, parents and pupils. He is intimately in 
touch with educational movements throughout the coun- 
try and called upon frequently to inspect schools in every 
section. Member of Board - Directors of numerous 
scientific, educational and parent-teacher organizations. 
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OBEDIENCE 
BG, a republic the first rule for the: 


uidance ‘of the cilizen is obedience lo || 
Taw. Under a despolism the law may be ||| 
||| imposed upon the subject. He has no voice 
WH] in its making, no influence in ils adminis- 
| tration; it does not represent him. Under a _ |]! 
free government the cilizen makes his own |}ii/ 
I} laws, chooses his own administrators, which — ||| 
| do represent him. Ghose_who want their ||) 
(| rights respected under the Constitution and |}// 
the law ought to set the example themselves |})// 
of observing the Constitution and the law. — |} 
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“Well—son, what did you learn today in school?” 
“Miss Martin told us all about birds today. Say, 
Dad, I found out why our canary cannot fall off 
his perch when. he is asleep!” 
“Is that so? Tell us about it!” 


Where a Teacher’s “Reputation 
Is Won—or Lost! 


Your success or failure asa teacher is of the information you gave out to them. 
not decided by a school board sitting in © THE WORLD BOOK is virtually a ne- 
solemn session. An unofficial committee, _cessity if you would make your class work 
wielding far greater power, sits in judg- more interesting. Your pupils profit by 
ment upon you every night, when Dad its use. Before long, the folks at home 
and Mother, Brother and Sister, gather will say, “Miss Martin must be a very 
for the evening meal. good teacher.” The word passes around 


Children will tell eagerly the new and and soon you have a reputation that leads 
interesting things they have learned.They to bigger things—to a more desirable 
will be all the more delighted if they position and a better salary. 
can tell Dad something he does not know. Is the professional reputation you hope 
And Dad will be impressed. You may be to build worth the few moments it will 
sure, too, the youngsters will not over- take to investigate the superior features 
look the times you may have confessed of THE WORLD BOOK? Send now for 
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BOOK Is Preferred ignorance, or did not appear confident Free Booklets. Use coupon below. 
“gedaan other works W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Pannen Dept.21 + 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
cians THE WORLD BOOK 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
Se on van ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 
oa : 


W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept.21 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

“The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities 
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LAW OBEDIENCE |) 





B¥n a republic the first rule for the: 
uidance of the citizen is obedience lo 
Taw. Under a despotism the law may be 
imposed upon the subject. He has no voice 
in its making, no_ influence in ifs adminis- 
tration; it does not represent him. Under a 
free government the cilizen makes his own 
laws, chooses his own administrators, which 
do represent him. Ghose_who want their 
rights respected under the Constitution and _ |}i|/ 
the law ought to set the example themselves |||} 
of observing the Constitution and the law. — {il} 
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HAT’S a swell story! Let’s dramatize it,” exclaimed a 
fifth grade boy when the teacher finished reading “Old 
Pipes and the Dryad” to the class. 

“Oh, yes! Let’s!” the other children chorused. The 
teacher consented. Soon the teacher had divided the story 
into scenes. 

“Can’t we let some of the other rooms help us? We might 
give one scene to each room,” suggested a little girl, The others 
liked the idea, and a committee was dispatched’ to the third, 
fourth, and sixth grade rooms to enlist their co-operation. Each 
room took a scene and agreed to work it up. 

I dropped into‘a fourth grade room a few days later_—for this 
isa true story. “A girl was at the blackboard, writing out what 
various children'suggested. “But I don’t think Old Pipes would 
say it that’way,” one boy was protesting. “If I were Old Pipes, 
I’d say it like this.” And‘he proceeded to give his version. The 
class voted ‘for his way of saying it, and the child at the black- 
board made the necessary changes. 

When the play was finally given, I, who had been forbidden to 
attend rehearsals, sat among the parents, utterly charmed by the 
results. Those youngsters, having made. the. play. themselves, 
didn’t act, they lived their parts. Stockton’s old ‘story came to 
life before our eyes. As-a dramatic production it was an unusual 
and beautiful thing—devoid of self-consciousness and artificial- 
ity. But it was much more than that. Those children had 
tasted the joy of creating something. Each child had learned 
how to contribute his own special ability to the welfare of the 
group enterprise. 

For the children had made their:»own costumes and simple 
scenery. “ They had written the play. They had made the posters 
telling of the play and inviting the parents to-attend. They had 
ushered the parents to their seats. Every child had taken some 
part. Even the primary grades had been ‘brought into the play 
- to give some fairy and gnome dances, All children had learned 
to work together to a common end. 


AH, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah!. Rah, rah, rah! 
Mann, Horace Mann, Horace Mann!—Yea! !” 
It was the fourth grade baseball team from the Greeley 
School, cheering the team that had just defeated them. The 
game had been close, but the umpire’s decisions had not been 
questioned. One boy had started to “crab,” but he had been 
silenced in no uncertain tones by his-team mates. 

Our children begin team games‘early, and there are enough 
teams for every child to be on one.. And they are expected to be 
good sports on all occasions. 

They had fun during that baseball game, and healthy outdoor 
exercise. But that was not the main thing they got. Every 
child had learned that the welfare of his team depended in 
some measure on him. Every child had learned to subordinate 
his personal wishes to. the welfare of the group. Every child 
had learned some of the laws of good sportsmanship. 


Horace 


DY to illness, Mr. Carter, head of the Print Shop, has been 
absent while ‘we were preparing this Journalist. We hope 
you think this edition of the Journalist as good as any in the 
past. We also hope that you appreciate the effort we have put 
forth to show Mr. Carter that we are self-reliant.” 

Thus speaks an editorial by an eighth grade boy in an issue 
of our school paper, the Journalist. We get out the paper once 
a month. Our lower grade schools (kindergarten through sixth 
grade) elect their own editors. The children in all these grades 
(even the kindergarten, where the children dictate a story some- 
times to the teacher) may submit stories and poems and news 
te ther ‘He ‘Cor she) - riaaeameg sed 
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Group and Creative Activities - Y 

By CARLETON WASHBURNE % 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
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different grades, arranges them as he wants them published, and 
sends them to the Junior High School. Here a group of seventh 
and eighth grade children have charge of the paper. They set 
the type of the lower grade contributions and publish them in 
the order planned by the lower-school editors. And they add 
contributions from the seventh and eighth graders in the Junior 
High. They publish, too, woodcuts, carved out by the children 
from linoleum mounted on blocks of wood—the Journalist is 
illustrated. 

And it is self-supporting. Children solicit. advertisements 
from local merchants; and practically all children in the schools 
buy the paper. The seventh and eighth grade children in charge 
of the publication deposit the money in the real banks in Win- 
netka; they draw checks to pay for paper, type, ink, press re- 
pairs, etc. They keep books. The Journalist is a real business 
enterprise, and a successful one. 

But it is far more than merely a business enterprise. Through 
the Journalist children are learning to work together. Each 
child is learning how to contribute his own particular ability and 


(oq are many less ambitious group and creative activities 
in the Winnetka Schools: A third grade group last year 
built a chicken house—very crude—for the first grade children 
who wanted to keep chickens. One of our sixth grades this year 
prepared a barbarian village on a small scale, the barbarian huts 
being about a foot in diameter. They were thatched with long 
dried grass fastened to the paper roofs. They were furnished 
with bits of fur and clay utensils. One ambitious youngster 
brought a mouse skin and spread it on the floor of a hut for a 
rug! There are also sand table projects of ‘different sorts; and 
of course there is group singing and free work in art. 

The essential thing is that time and opportunity shall be pro- 
vided in the school curriculum for such group and creative acti- 
vities. Without them school becomes. a mere learning of skills 
and facts. With them school becomes a joyful place to live and 
a training school for future citizens. 

Just how do these group and creative activities differ from the 
project method of teaching? They have undoubtedly many 
points in common. In our own schools the chief difference is 
that the group and creative activities are an end in themselves 
and not merely a means to the learning of academic subject mat- 
ter. .We do not try to teach the multiplication tables, for in- 
stance, through projects. Nor do we try to “drag in” arithmetic 
or language or any other subject when the children are carrying 
out a group or creative enterprise. Our own belief is that the 
attempt to teach everything through projects leads to a spoiling 
of the projects on the one hand and to inefficient teaching on 
the other. 


yet children cannot get out a school paper without usirig 
and seeing the need for considerable arithmetic and spelling 
and punctuation and English composition. They cannot put on 
a school play without making use of many things they have 
learned and without seeing the reason for learning other things. 
Where this relationship is natural and grows out of the activ- 
ities themselves it is fine; but where it is forced, where the 
project is limited or padded in order to correlate closely with 
academic instruction, a natural spontaneous thing becomes un- 
natural and artificial. 
When we teach children the three R’s we are merely giving 


aol 


incall 


them certain tools. These tools can be used either constructively rN 
or destructively. One can use arithmetic to cheat others, as the A 
notorious Ponzi did, or to reorganize the finances of a nation, CN 

(Continued on page 108) ° 
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does not deserve so much recognition as 
is demanded for it by many of its en- 
thusiastic advocates. This is the conclusion 
which was arrived at after a Series of experi- 
ments made by a dozen persons in co-operation 
with the writer’. It is a conclusion to which 
the psychologist is led by a careful analysis of 
the methods of education; and it is one which 
this article will attempt briefly to justify. 


WHAT VISUAL EDUCATION Is 


Before directly attacking the question of the 
value of visual education, let us go back’a little 
’ and ask what visual education is and what its 
relation is to the work of the school in géneral. 
Visual education, as it is ordinarily thought of, 
consists of the use of some device for represent- 
ing objects to the eye. The device may be a pic- 
ture, a diagram, a map, a model, or an actual 
specimen of the object which is being studied. 
The most common device, and the one which most 
often comes to mind when we think of visual edu- 
cation, is some kind of photograph—an ordinary 
photographic print, a stereograph which gives 
the illusion of depth, a slide, or a moving picture. 
These applications of photography deserve our 
chief consideration. 

The moment we define visual education in this 
way it is evident that we are dealing with a de- 
vice which is not identified with any particular 
subject of instruction but which may extend its 
ramifications into all the subjects. It is’ evi- 
dent, also, that visual education is by no means 
a new device, but that it is used to a greater or 
less extent by every teacher. What the propa- 
gandists for visual education urge is that visual 
devices are used far too little, and that their ex- 
tension much beyond ‘their present limits would 
make education vastly more interesting, more 
rapid, and more permanent. 

In considering these claims we shall emphasize 
instruction which has for its purpose the ac- 
quisition of information. The type of visual 
education which has attracted most attention in 
recent years is the motion picture, and the type 
of motion picture which has enjoyed the widest 
popularity in the schools is the dramatic or “en- 
tertainment” film, This spectacular form of in- 
struction and entertainment has cast into the 
shade the more modest, but perhaps more widely 
useful, devices which are not so new. 


VisuaAL EDUCATION VERSUS ORAL INSTRUCTION 


“When. we come to try the various methods of 
visual instruction experimentally we find that 
each of them is superior to mere oral or textbook 
instruction for certain specific purposes. It 
would be necessary to cover the entire field of 
the curriculum. experimentally in order to dis- 
cover the best form of presentation to employ in 
teaching each topic of each subject. This, of 

urse,. has. not. been done; but the examples 

have been studied give ‘suggestions of 


ISUAL education deserves more recogni- 
\ tion than it gets in most schools, but it 


pine which may: be applied. beyond. the field. 


by the experiments themselves. 
in 1 one of the experiments which was reported 
‘the volume Visual Education, mentioned be- 









on-picture films with pure oral instruction, 
piven without the aid of any concrete illustrative 
ateria ‘whatever. The films dealt, in the main, 
information. As one might. ex- 


he films. as a whole Tissot mere tatorins. 
““yooaty of visual education are right in insisting 
. that the child must have ample experience with © 


Pee eS 





nts was made in a volume en- 
led Visual Edu Maecetions edited by y Frank N,, Freeman .(Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1924). 


| mw, there were compared six informational mo- | 








) Spoor. N. FREEMAN, professor of 
educational psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been connected with 
this department of the University since 


1909. He is an associate. editor of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology and 
The Elementary School Journal. Dr. Free- 
man has conducted numerous educational 
and psychological experiments; many of 
which he has described in his books. He 
is the author of The Teaching of Hand- 
writing, Psychology of the Common 
Branches, Experimental Education, How 
Children Learn, How to Teach Hand- 
writing, Motion Pictures in Education, 
and many articles which have appeared in 
psychological and educational journals. 











tion than mere oral instruction, as measured by 
careful tests. It was very significant, further, 
that the superiority of the film was far from 
equal in the different subjects. In two cases the 
two methods of instruction were nearly equal, 
while in two other cases the film was superior 
by about 50 per cent. This seems to indicate 
quite clearly that it is necessary to use visual 
presentation in some cases and not in others; or, 
to put it in another way, words alone are some- 
times adequate, and: sometimes they are not. 

Is this a mere accident or can we discover any 
reason for the difference? It does not indicate 
that it is sometimes necessary to build up the 
meaning of words by starting with direct con- 
tact with the things which they designate while 
at other times it is unnecessary. What it does 
appear to mean is that when words have ac- 
quired a sufficiently full and clear meaning 
through their association with concrete experi- 
ence, they can’ then» be -used: independently of 
direct reference to things. They acquire then a 
freedom and flexibility which makes them fit in- 
struments of thinking. To attempt to keep them 
tied down permanently to the original source of 
their meaning is to deprive them of their dis- 
tinctive use and value. 


LIMITATIONS OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
We see then that’-the extremists in the ad- 


things—experience which he gets through sensa- 
tion. They are right also in deploring the use 
of words in place of these experiences when the 
child has not had the experiences with things 
which are necessary to give the words meaning. 
However, they are wrong in attempting to keep 
language in perpetual slavery to things, and in 
failing to recognize that it is primarily through 
language that we co-ordinate our sensory expe- 
riences, that we generalize upon them, abstract 
from them, and perform the highest and dis- 
tinctively human mental functions. Visual ex- 
periences, and other sensory experiences, lay the 
foundation for thinking, but they must give way 
to some form of language when it comes to carry- 
ing on the thinking process itself, This does not 
constitute a criticism of visual education within 
its proper sphere, but rather a limitation of its 
sphere, and one which is not always recognized. 


MOTION PIcTURES Not ALWAYS SUITABLE 


Within the proper sphere of visual education 
the experiments have shown that there is a va- 
riety of purposes and a corresponding variety 
of types of material suited to these purposes. 
There has been a disposition on the part of some 
persons to think that because the motion picture 
serves some purposes particularly well it is the 
best device for all purposes. Our experiments 
have shown emphatically that this is not true. It 
seems banal to repeat the conclusion from cer- 
tain of the experiments to the effect’ that motion 
pictures are chiefly useful when it is necessary 
for us to gain a notion of how objects move—for 
example, how a machine operates, or how a per- 
son performs a complicated act of skill. The 
necessity of reiterating this perfectly obvious 
statement is shown by the fact that we found 
educational films which were chiefly pictures of 
still objects, reading matter, diagrams, maps, or 
tables. One film, on American wild flowers, was 
nothing but a series of still pictures and captions. 

Are we so given over to feverish activity that 
we must give even still objects an illusion of mo- 
tion by putting them in a motion picture? It ig 
well to remind ourselves that not all the aspects 
of objects which deserve our study can be 
grasped as we hurry by them or as they are 
passed quickly in review before us. Many im- 
portant features reveal themselves to us only 
upon more or less prolonged and patient analysis. 
To make such analysis we must hold the object 
before us until our scrutiny is complete. We 
cannot let its duration be predetermined by the 
clock-like mechanism of a projection machine, 
Even motion itself, when it involves the compli- 
cated interaction of many parts, can best be stud- 
fied, in certain cases, by means of still diagrams 
which show the relation of the parts in various 
stages of the total movement. 


USE OF ACTUAL OBJECTS 


While it is true, then, that the motion picture 
is most valuable in showing certain activities 
and operations—such, for example, as the un- 
folding of the butterfly through its various 
stages—there is much larger use for the more 
commonplace devices. In many cases it is best 
to use the real object itself, when it can be ob- 
tained. The real object has its full value only 
when it is in its natural setting. 

The place of the various types of an object 
may be illustrated in one specific example. It 


“may be assumed that young children should be 
_familiar with their friends, the chickens, Lan- 
‘guage is not a suitable instrument for giving 


(Continued on page 86) 
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A. February Project 


grade of our school wanted to do seme- 

thing to celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 

The project which developed as a result 
of this desire proved to be most interesting 
and instructive. It was practical and extreme- 
ly worth while from every standpoint. 


T's: forty-five little children in the’ third 


CHILDREN’S AIM 


. To learn about George Washington. 

. To learn about life during colonial times. 

. To compare colonial life with ours, 

To learn about some of Washington’s contem- 
poraries, 

To make a blackboard border. 

. To make a flag. 

- To make history books. 

To dramatize a play. 

. To make an Art Gallery picturing phases of 
colonial life. 


OKHNAN Pome 


TEACHER’S AIM 


. To present the life of Washington. - 

. To describe the French and Indian War and 
the Revolutionary War in a manner suited 
to the grade. 

8. To discuss the lives of a few of Washington’s 

contemporaries, 

4, To present. a’ vivid picture of colonial life, 

and later to compare it with ours. 

5. To correlate this work with other school sub- 


Ne 


jects. 

6. To lead to an appreciation of the trials 
through which our forefathers passed in or- 
der that we to-day may enjoy those things 
for which they fought and died. 

7. To foster greater love for our country, and 
a keener sense of patriotic duty. 

8. To develop imagination, originality, and free 
expression. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Textbook material was found in the grade 
readers and in other books. Our Public Li- 
brary sends us forty books a month. In. many 
of these books we found much useful informa- 
tion that directly helped us. 

Other material was obtained from books which 
the children brought from home and from cur- 


rent magazines and newspapers. We also made. 


profitable use of several lantern slides. 
“America,” the stirring moving picture, was 
shown at various picture houses while we were 





By YETTA BAUER 


working on this project, and the majority of the 


- children saw it and brought back to the class- 


room valuable information, in addition to an in- 
creased interest in the work. 


CORRELATION OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS IN WORKING 
Out THIS PROJECT 


Reading.—Reading basal and supplementary 
readers, and also the other material listed under 
“Subject Matter.” 

Arithmetic—Making simple problems about 
flags, stars, and stripes, involving the four fun- 
damental operations. 

Language and Composition.—Talking over 
plans; writing short descriptions of the method 
used in making the flag, parts of the blackboard 
border, and so on; reading and telling stories 
that would help us in our work; learning the 
little play; explaining, in. original "talks, the dif- 
ferent scenes of the blackboard border; writing 
some of these talks; memorizing ‘words of a pa- 
triotic por making gortnionn = siving the 





French and Indian War and the Setelatioeary 
War; Franklin; Patrick Henry; Jefferson; 
Paul Revere; and others... These stories made up 
the history notebooks. 

Penmanship.— Making history — notebooks. 
These were illustrated with pictures cut from 
magazines and newspapers. 

Music.——Playing phonograph records of pa- 
triotic songs, and Beethoven’s “Minuet in G.” 
Singing “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” and so on. 

Drawing and Construction Work.—Making the 
blackboard border, and the pictures for the Art 
Gallery. Free-hand cutting. 

Hygiene——Learning the necessity of having 
clean hands in order to keep clean the flag that 
they had made. 


RESULTS 


The children worked hard for three weeks, 
and at the end of that time they had made a most 
striking border to be placed above the black- 
board, a cloth flag, history books, and an Art 


Gallery. They had also dramatized a little play, 
which they presented first to the Mother’s Club 
of the school, and later before the annual meet- 
ing of the State Parent-Teacher Association. 

The border was a source of joy to each child, 
because every one was responsible for some part 
of it. The following scenes were used. 

1, The log cabin in which Washington attended 
school. This led to the discussion of schools 
and books of that time. 

2. Little George on horseback going to school, 
with Peter, a negro slave, leading the horse, 
A discussion of plantation life and slavery 
followed. 


8. The episodes of the cherry tree and the 


taming of the colt. 

4. George drilling his little comrades at play- 
ing soldiers. 

5. Mt. Vernon—later Washington’s home, 

6. Camping in the woods and cooking over a 
campfire when on a surveying expedition; 
surveying instruments. 

7. Braddock’s defeat. This afforded free vent 
to the imagination, as the children gave their 
own ideas of a great battle. They did not 
forget the beating of the drums and the fly- 
ing of the flags. The children incidentlly 
became acquainted with the English and 
French flags and uniforms. 

8 A coach drawn by six horses; the bride, 
Martha Custis in the coach, and Washington 
on horseback riding beside her. 

9. The Boston Tea Party (the vessel boarded 
by “Indians” who were chopping open chests 
and throwing the contents overboard). 

10. Paul Revere on horseback, and the Old North 
Church tower. 

11. The Liberty Bell. 

12, Washington crossing the Delaware. This 
was suggested and copied from the well- 
known picture of that name. 

18. Cornwallis giving Washington his sword in 
token of surrender. 

14, A triumphal arch, and girls strewing the 

_. path of the first President with flowers. 

16. Washington Monument. 

The manner in which we made the different 
scenes of the border proved interesting. First, 
I told the story of the event that we were to 
study. If we had time, we dramatized it. Then 
each row (we have seven) was given one partic- 

(Continued on page 97) 


Historic scenes in the life of Washington comprised this border made by the children 
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Locational Geography 


By RUTH THOMPSON 


Author of “Type Stories of the World for Little Folk,” “Our Neighbors Near and Far,” and “Comrades of the Desert” 


SHAT is locational geography? 
14 How can it possibly be made 
interesting to the child? What 
follows its teaching?” These 
questions led the writer to visit 
the State Teachers’ College, 
San Francisco, and the loca- 
tional geography teacher, who 
is ardently enthusiastic about 
the subject. She has intro- 
duced original methods in her teaching, and 
has met with success both with her teacher- 
students and with the children themselves. 
The system she follows was begun at the sug- 
gestion of the president of the college, the late 
Dr. Frederic L. Burk, whose protest against 
the “lock-step” system in education is nation- 
ally known and has caused no little comment 
and consequent study and investigation. 

Locational geography is what its name im- 
plies—it is the study of locations on a map. 
Its aim is to give the child pictures of the 
world as a whole so that he can vizualize the 
large bodies of land and water, the north and 
south poles, the equator, and other world 
features. Next, the child gets the names, and 
associates them with the shapes of continents. 
Locational geography is introduced when the 
child is in the high fourth grade and when he 
has a reading vocabulary which will allow him 
to recognize and pronounce the names of 
places mentioned. The pupil learns names 
and locations of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
places on the earth’s surface. This is his first 
study of geography. There have been no pre- 
liminary stories or preparation. 

The first step in teaching geography by this 
method resembles the work of an artist who 
first makes a rough outline of his contemplated 
picture. As the second step of the artist is to 
fill in his sketch, so the second step in the 
teaching of geography is that of filling in the 
outline created in the mind. The child has oc- 
cupied about two and one-half months in his 
locational work. He is now in the low fifth 
grade, and here he is given an abundance of 
the most charming geographical material. 
Stories, travels, and pictures fill in the back- 
ground, and the child’s mind is ready to make 
the most of it all, for he feels that such words 
as “London,” “Alaska,” “Indian,” “Amazon 
River,” and “Sahara Desert” are actual places. 
He can find them on the map. He can place 
them immediately, and with the location once 
established he welcomes stories that fill the 
background already created. 

The second step leads to the third—the 
question stage. The child wants to know why 
certain things are true of the places that he is 
studying. It is the finding of answers to these 
questions that stimulates his interest in the 
serious study of economic and industrial geog- 
raphy and that leads to projects in the high 
fifth and sixth grades. This in turn takes him 
on to a study of the entire world. 

It must here be noted that children in the 
San Francisco State Teachers’ College do not 
follow the strict grade system. An individual 
method is used whereby each pupil is placed 
where he belongs in his subject. For instance, 
a pupil may be in a second-grade arithmetic 
class and a high-fourth reading class. It is 
his reading ability and vocabulary mastery 
which determine the time when he is to begin 
the study of locational geography. 


BEGINNING LESSONS 


The geography lessons are not a bore to the 
pupil; they are a game, a puzzle. Each child 





is given a desk booklet which contains outline 
maps. The first map studied is the one which 
pictures the world as a whole in outline form 
and which shows at a glance the continents, 
islands, and bodies of water. Here the purpose 
is to enable the child to make a mental picture 
of the continents, oceans, great rivers, moun- 
tains, and important cities of the world; and 
to be able to show their proper relation to one 
another. 

The places first considered are those which 
are before the attention of the public. If the 
child has heard a great deal of talk about hap- 
penings of importance, the parts of the world 
where these events took place are studied. 

A list of what may be taught is as follows: 
the five continents; five oceans; Rocky Moun- 
tains; Andes Mountains; Himalaya Mountains; 
Ural. Mountains; Appalachian Mountains; 
Hawaiian Islands; the Philippines; East and 
West Indies; Japan; Cape Horn; Malay Pen- 
insula; Bering Sea; Bering Strait. 

A few of the principal rivers, such as Missis- 
sippi, St. Lawrence, Hudson, Yangtze, Rhine, 
Nile, Amazon, and Volga may be taught. 
Some of the world’s important cities that may 
be learned are: London, New York, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Calcutta, Paris, Manila. 
The Great Lakes as bodies of inland water, and 
distinctive or salient features of the continent 
of North America, should also receive attention. 

That the child may really be able to get the 
desired mental picture of land and water and 
shape, attention is called to distinctive or sa- 
lient features. On the continent of North 
America, Alaska, jutting out on the northwest 
coast, is distinctive; the peninsula of Lower 
California makes an impression, as do Hudson 
Bay, Greenland, Great Lakes, Florida, and the 
Isthmus of Panama. These give a picture of 
the shape of North America. 

South America can be remembered by the 
Isthmus, the Andes Mountains, the Amazon 
River, and Cape Horn. The shape of Europe 
and Asia is outlined by the Scandinavian Pen- 
insula, the British Isles, Spain, the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, Indian Ocean, Malay Peninsula, 
Japan, Bering Sea, and Bering Strait. In this 
way, attention is called to some of the most 
important places in the world. 

Now comes the time for the puzzle, which is 
really a test. A test is never dreaded in this 
school; and in this particular study it is a 
treat for which the children ask. These ma- 
terials have been used by the child in his study: 
a list of locations, a blank map, and the State 
Text map, which is a complete map. In his 
study the pupil has read a name from the list, 
located the place on the regular map, and then 
written the name on his blank map. As a sec- 
ond step he has been given another blank map 
and has written names on it without reference 
to the regular map. The third step came when 
the list of locations was laid aside and the pu- 
pil, looking at a blank map, remembered the 
locations, and wrote them in without any ref- 
erence. When this was done, a self-checking 
process followed and the pupil could see for 
himself where his weak points were and study 
to correct them. ‘ 

It is at this stage, when he thinks that he 
has remedied his weak points, that the child 
asks for the test, or puzzle, as it is called. 
The teacher gives her consent. He then writes 
the names of locations on a blank map without 
a reference of any kind. The student’s work 


on this puzzle map determines the progress he . 


has made. In the locating of places a close ap- 
proximation is all that is necessary. 


A new and interesting method is followed in 
this school. When errors.are found, the pu- 
pil’s map is returned to him. When he is again 
ready for his test he is tested for his errors 
only. He is not given the entire examination 
again. 

Directions north, south, east, and west have 
been learned. After the outline map of the 
world has been studied, maps of each continent 
are presented to the child, and finally a map of 
his own state is given to him. 

One of the games that has been evolved from 
locational geography in this school is a geog- 
raphy number game. It is a thorough test in 
itself. On a blank map the teacher writes 
different numbers in various locations. She 
gives this map to a student together with a 
list of the names of these places. Finding the 
number “3” where London is situated, the pu- 
pil places the number “3” after the word “Lon- 
don” on the list. Similarly he disposes of the 
Andes with its number; the Amazon with its 
number; Nome with its number; and so on down 
the line, until all have been checked. Tests on 
errors, if there are any, follow after further 
study. 

The locational geography for the home state 
comes in the fifth or sixth grades. The details 
of this study include counties, boundaries, 
rivers, mountains, cities, and other features. 


SECOND AND THIRD STEPS 


Every child passing his test, or correctly 
filling in his puzzle, is allowed to go into the 
next geography class, where the blocking in of 
the outline is begun. What a delight these 
classes are to the children! Here begins a 
course of descriptive geography that gives ac- 
tual life to the mental pictures that have been 
formed. 

Now, when studying the Nile River, for ex- - 
ample, it is not merely a matter of letting the 
thought fly outward across the United States, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Nile River, which the pupil thinks 
of as a line cutting southward from the sea 
into Africa’s heart. Instead, vivid, visual pic- 
tures, colorful and dramatic, are’ impressed 
upon the awakening mind. The Nile is a real 
river flowing through its narrow ribbon of 
emerald green to the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, with the crouching, waiting yellow 
desert ready to smother prosperity at the first 
evidence of lack of water supply. 

Here the pyramids are filled with romantic 
interest and their weird beauty and strange 
history make an impression upon the child 
mind. Camels swing their way across the 
sands; lazy crocodiles wallow in the sluggish 
waters of the river and lay their eggs along 
its banks. 

Think of the different parts of the world and 
the descriptions that can ensnare the child’s 
fancy; and think of the consequent question- 
ing which is the third step. Among the things 
that he will want to know are: Why is there a 
desert? What are the pyramids? 


TRAVEL CLUBS 


At the San Francisco State Teachers’ Col- 
lege there is a rule that each child be given-one 
hour a week during which he can pursue his 
favorite study. It may be cooking, sewing, 
dramatics, art work, manual training, nature 
study, or some other subject. In order. to 
create a desire on the part of some children to 
use this hour for the study of geography, Trav- 
el Clubs have been organized. The first club 
(Continued on page 98) i 
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February Window Decoration 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Red, white, blue, and green construction paper is used for this design, or, if colored paper is not available, crayons may be used on white construction 
paper. Paste together as indicated. A row of these designs may be lightly pasted at the top of the window as in the illustration. The smaller 
hatchet may be traced on booklet covers and colored, or colored papers may be used. 
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THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
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By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, Department of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


artist in the teacher who would 
train her children in the love of 
good poetry. The old-fashioned 
e clumsy method of memorizing, 
ig paraphrasing,and analyzing 
word by word, killed the love of 
poetry in many a child’s soul. 
' Uninspiring is the habit indulged 
in by many teachers, of 
teaching the same three or four poems every 





clever teacher will manage this repetition in an 
interesting way. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that all 
of Stevenson’s poems are equally suitable for pri- 
mary work: Many are so British in content and 
vocabulary that American children of our day 
can comprehend them only with an amount of 
explanation which is out of proportion to the 
value gained. “Winter-Time” is foreign to the 


happy? Yes. I think so, too. I think the chil- 
dren sing in far Japan and the children sing in 
Spain. I am going to recite a new poem for you. 
It is called “Singing” and it was written by our 
friend Robert Louis Stevenson. 

After you have questioned the children in this 
way, recall to their minds other poems by Steven- 
son. Write Stevenson’s name and the titles of 
the poems on the blackboard. When you finish 
reciting the poem “Singing,” ask the chil- 
dren to tell you how many different persons 





term. The whole field of literature lies be- 
fore one, from which to choose. Hundreds 
of poems should be read to the children, al- 
though only three or four may be learned 
as class work. Girls and boys do not al- 
ways like the same poem, nor does any one 
poem appeal to every child in the room. 
Pupils, therefore, should often be allowed 
to choose the poem which they wish to mem- 
orize. Sometimes the class may vote on 
which poem, of several presented, they 
would like to learn as class work. Those in 
whom a love of poetry has been awakened 
should be encouraged to learn many more 
poems and to share them with the class. 

It is a sad fact that few children leave 
elementary school thoroughly imbued with 
a deep love for poetry. There are several 
reasons for this. One is that many teach- 
ers have only a limited appreciation of fine 
poetry and still less ability to guide their 
pupils in the interpretation thereof. An- 
other is that they teach the children to 
learn poetry by a very bungling method. 
Nothing is more monotonous than the “line 
at a time” method. A third reason is that 
much of the poetry taught is utterly un- © 
suited to the age and temperament of the 
children in the grade in which it is pre- 
sented. 

A beautiful poem is a work of art. It is 
a unit and should be so presented. How 
does it happen that a child’s repertoire of 
songs is so extensive, while his stock of po- 
ems which he knows “by heart” is usually 
so pitifully small? It is because he has 
heard the songs over and over again, not a 
line at a time, but as units, until he sud- 
denly discovers that he knows the whole 
song. When we first present a. beautiful 
picture to a child, we do not begin immedi- 
ately to pick it apart and cali attention to 
minor details of composition. A poem is as 
truly a unit as a picture. That is the first 





and things in the poem are singing. 








fathers brought forth on this continent 

a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 


Sete rem and seven years ago our 


Now we are engaged’ in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 


But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. ‘The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far- above our poor power to add or de- 
tract," The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but. it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
_rather for us. to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


—Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


SINGING 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 

Is singing in the rain. 


Question the children in the following 
manner: How many did you count? Four. 
Five. You don’t seem to agree. Listen 
while I repeat the poem. Still you disagree. 
Let us say it over together and count them. 
(Children repeat poem softly with the 
teacher and decide how many persons and 
things are mentioned as singing.) 

I think that most of you could now say 
this poem alone, but let us put a little out- 
line on the blackboard to help us remember 
it.. Say it softly while I write the most im- 
portant word in each line. (Write in col- 
umn the words eggs, nests, sailor, ships, 
Japan, Spain, organ, rain, or the last word 
of each line if preferred.) Most of you 
will not need this crutch. As soon as you 
can manage without it, we shall put it away 
in the closet. (Have individual recitation 
of poems, erasing the outline as soon as 
possible. You will probably find that nearly 
every child can say the poem with only an 
occasional prompting.) 

Whenever you use concert work in the 
teaching of poetry, be sure that you do the 
leading. If the children are left to them- 
selves, you will get the inevitable singsong 
rendition. Insist upon simple, intelligent 
phrasing even in the earliest grades. Never 
permit for a moment the horrible intoning 








tae 





\ of poetry which seems to be the traditional 





thing to bear in mind. 

It is necessary to establish a mood for 
the poem. This may be done through questions, 
pictures, fitting music, a recall of previous expe- 
rience which may pave the way for the intro- 
duction of the new poem, or sometimes interest- 
ing stories of the poet’s life. The “author ap- 
proach” should be made only when the poet’s 
life is truly interesting to children. The life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson is one of this type. All 
children love the story of his childhood. They 
like to know that his poems are about a real little 
boy, who played games and had thoughts very 
like their own. Tell them the story of his later 
life and the “Road of the Loving Heart.” Even 
the littlest ones have an unfailing appreciation 
of that tale. 

Such fascinating lives are rare, however, and 
it is usually better, in your introduction, to link 
the new poem with the everyday experiences of 
the children. They should hear the poem several 
times before they attempt it themselves, and a 


experience and vocabulary of any modern child, 
while such poems as “The Swing,” “The Wind,” 
“Singing,” and “My Shadow” deal with experi- 
ences common to all children. 

The poem “Singing” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son can be taught so that at least three-fourths 
of the grade will have it memorized in less than 
twenty minutes. Such questions as the following 
may be used. The probable answers of the chil- 
dren are indicated in italics. 

What do we sometimes do to show that we are 
happy? Dance. Sing. Yes, we sing. Do you 
think that the little birds sing because they are 
happy? Yes. What do you think, they sing 
about? Eggs. Nests. Yes, they might sing of 
speckled eggs and nests among the trees. If you 
were a sailor, what would you sing about? Ships. 
The sea. Yes, a sailor might sing of ropes and 
things in ships upon the seas. Do you think that 
children in other countries sing when they are 


classroom manner. Teach the children to 
hold the thought from one line to the next. 
Train them to see that the reading of poetry is 
just one kind of story-telling. 

When a poem is too long to teach in one les- 
son, be sure to repeat the entire poem just before 
you conclude the first lesson in order to leave an 
impression of unity. A poem left “up in the 
air” is as bad as an unfinished’chord in music. 

_Above all, after the poem is taught, do not 
let the children forget it. Get the list of poems 
taught in the previous grade, add it to your 
own, and pass the combined list on to the next 
teacher. Furnish the impressionable minds with 
the kind of poetry that is worth while and help - 
them to retain it. 

It is obvious that the teacher must train her- 
self to read with intelligence and sympathy, if she 
is to succeed in making children do so. Half the 
battle in making children like poetry is in sur- 
rounding it with its proper charm and mystery; 
a mechanical reading will never do that. 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


JUDY RABBIT GOES OUT TO BREAKFAST 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Judy did not like to leave her nice warm 
nest, but she was very hungry. 
“Now, children,” said Mother Rabbit, “you must 
not be particular about your food this morning. 
“Jack, since you are the oldest, you may go over 
to the farther side of Happy Hollow. The Beavers 


6c \ ) Nf AKE up, children,” called Mother Rabbit. 


' may have left a little bark there. 


“Judy, since you are the youngest, you may try 
the nearest place just beyond our briar patch. Per- 
haps you will find something green under the snow. 

“Remember, Judy, dear, that Mr. Fox goes mar- 
keting early. If he sees you, run for the nearest 
hiding-place and do not put your nose outside until 
he is out of the way.” 

Judy and her brothers and sisters, dressed in their 
warm gray-brown winter coats, went hopping off 
over the snow. 





—_- 


How different it was in the summer time, thought 
Judy. Then there was plenty of clover and grass, 
besides all the delicious things in the Two-leggers’ 
gardens on the outskirts of Happy Hollow. 

Judy hopped away from the briar patch and be- 
gan to dig down under the snow. Not one thing did 
she find. She tried half a dozen places without com- 
ing upon a scrap of even the toughest kind of root. 
She ventured still farther into Happy Hollow and 
at last found some fairly tender twigs on a little 
bush. Judy took one nibble, and then something 
made her turn. . 

Yes, it was, as she feared, Mr. Fox dressed in his 
red-brown coat, all ready for marketing. She was 
sure that he had seen her. 

How Judy ran! Could she reach that hollow log 
she had passed a little way back! Mr. Fox was a 




















fast runner, too, but she had the start. Into the 
hollow log she hopped and not a moment too soon. 
The white hairs on her tail almost tickled Mr. Fox’s 
black nose. 

It had been a narrow escape. Mr. Fox could not 
dig her out of her hiding-place, but here she must 
stay until he went away. Although she could not 
see him, she knew that he was waiting close by. 

So Judy sat as still as a marble rabbit and waited, 
too. Once she was almost sure that he had gone, 
but she remembered what Mother Rabbit had told 
her about Mr. Fox’s tricks, and she waited. 

Judy crouched there in that dark hole a long, long 
time. Suddenly something shot by her like a streak. 
This time there was no mistake. It was Mr. Fox and 
behind him was Mr. Dog, barking at the top of his 
lungs. 

Now was Judy’s time to escape. Hop! hop! hop! 
Off she scuttled and was soon safe at home in the 
briar patch. 

“I am glad that you did not give up,” declared 
Mother Rabbit. “Here are some nice juicy buds, 
and while you are eating them, I shall tell you some 
stories.” 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred—X 


Suggestions to Teachers 


66 OU soothe the children’s nerves, my 
dear,” a critic teacher told a teacher 
in training. “Your personality dis- 
pels their restlessness; ‘your poise 

gives them poise. I think it is your pleasing, 

quiet voice which is largely responsible for this 
effect.” 

It was a eriticism to be treasured. The art 
of speaking in a charming, well-modulated voice 
is all too rare, but ig one which every teacher 
needs to cultivate in order te carry on her pro- 
fession with highest efficiency. It is her duty 
to train children to speak in tones which ig 
good breeding, and the first and wisest step is 
to set them an example, They imitate the teach- 
er’s mannerisms, her dress, and her English, 
They will imitate her voice. 

Incidentally, in employing a low, firm, vibrant 
tone the teacher is solving a large part of her 
problem of discipline, for a low-spoken word 
carries more authority than a shoyted command 
or angry threat or excited clapping of the hands. 
The quiet word reacts in many ways. It is an 
indication of self-control, and the teacher ac- 
quires self-control from assuming it. Self-con- 
trol means control of the children. The children 
imitate the teacher’s poise and in turn them- 
selves become poised and self-controlled. 

No doubt many children will form, by imita- 
tion, correct habits of pitch of voiee which will 
be enduring. 

Aside from setting the example of. correct 
tone, it is necessary for the teacher to direct 
the child’s conscious attention to it. The music 
period is an excellent opportunity for teaching 
appreciation of tone and timbre, In schools 
where there is adequate music supervision chil- 
dren receive excellent training in voice control; 
but in many schools there is no specially super- 
vised music, and the singing one hears in these 
schools is a travesty upon the word music. This 
is because children are allowed to shout at the 
tops of their voices in blatant tones, It is ex- 
cruciating to hear, but the greatest pity of it is 
that many sweet child voices are in the process 
of ruination. Whether she knows the rudiments 
of music or not, any teacher can insist that chil- 
dren sing in sweet, light tones. They soon will 
realize the beauty in such singing. 

The teacher should secure from the children 
a sweet musical voice in reading. They should 
not be allowed to read in a monotonous voice, 
droning out word after word of a sentence or 


4 page. 

The children should never be allowed to talk 
to the teacher in high-pitched, excited voices. 
Quieting the tone of the talebearer from the play- 
ground automatically makes the tale he bears 
fade into insignificance, and his words trail off 
as he tries to remember what his grievance was. 

The teacher should impress upon the children 
that the voice, like one’s manners or clothes or 
English, is a reflection of character. 


Lesson Story 


. (To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 


“THAT SOMETHING” | 
“There was a new girl at school to-day,” David 


' Ames said as he hung up his cap one night. 


| she was a ‘hill-billy.’ 
' _ looking clothes, but there’s something about 
: Paw, ” 


“Tell me about her,” his mother urged, inter- 
ested. 


“She is—different. One of the boys said that 
She does have the fun- 


David did not know how to finish. 
The next night he told his mother: “The new 


THE VOICE 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


girl doesn’t have much to do with the rest of us. 
She sits and watches with big eyes—like a 
scared rabbit. When I asked her if I couldn’t 
help her with her drawing she said, ‘Oh, no! I 
don’t want you to!’ It didn’t sound impolite 
either. There’s something about her—.” 

A day or two later David said: “Mother, the 
new girl read to-day. She seemed to be so in- 
terested in the story that she forgot herself and 
stood right up when Miss Rose called upon her. 
I wish you could have heard her! I don’t know 
what made it sound so well. There’s something 
about her—.” 

“] walked home with the new girl to-night,” 
David said the following evening. “She and 
her father live in that little old tumble-down 
shack across the alley. ' She said, ‘I taken my 
dinner to school this noon case Pap’s went to see 
about a new job.’ I know it’s funny English, 
but somehow you don’t think much about that. 


_There’s something about her—.” 


A week later David came home very much 
disturbed. “TI tell you,” he burst out, “you just 
can’t go by rule in this thoroughbred business. 
There are times when all signs fail. Now I 
know that the new girl lives in a house that’s 
‘all run down at the heels,’ and she wears funny 
clothes, She doesn’t seem to know anything 
about her ‘Excuse me’s,’ and she uses the worst 
English I ever heard. Still, I know that there’s 
something about her finer than there is about 
the boys and girls who won’t ask her to join in 
their games! I don’t know why she seems like a 
thoroughbred in spite of everything, but she 
does. It’s a shame for everyone not to treat her 
white!” 

“Perhaps we can help,” Mrs. Ames said 
thoughtfully. “We will have her and her father 
here for dinner to-morrow night, and perhaps 
we shall discover what ‘that something’ is.” 

The little girl and her father accepted the in- 
vitation. He was a big man who made one think 
of the hills from which he came; and his eyes 
were as warm as sunshine. They rested proudly 
on his daughter, as he told Mr. and Mrs. Ames 
that he had cared for her since her mother died. 


“T’ve even made all of her dresses, myself,” he 


boasted. “Bought a pattern five years ago, and 


ever since have been cutting the new dress a> 


little bigger than the old one.” (The little girl’s 
clothes did not look funny now!) “Hated to 
leave our cabin and our little farm; but Babe 
must haye her schoolin. ‘I’ve learned her what 
I could, but she must have more than I ever did.” 
How easily and gently the big man talked with 
his new friends. 

The little girl was shy at first; but gradually 
her eyes began to sparkle and the smiles came. 
When they sat down to dinner, she forgot all 
about herself and laughed merrily as she said, 
“Oh, just see what a queer mistake somehody 
made—leaving all this silver beside my plate!” 
She gathered up two spoons, a salad fork, and 
@ butter spreader, and handed them to David, 
keeping just a knife and fork and spoon, “Put 
"em away so’s they won’t git dirty !” she said to 
David. 

Instantly David laughed as merrily as she. + “I 
must have been dreaming when I set the table 
for Mother,” he said gallantly as he carried the 
silver to the sideboard. 

The little girl made several sthiie mistakes 
during dinner, but she was feeling at: ease, and 
she talked quite a bit. Although she used hill- 
country English, everyone at the table thor- 
oughly enjoyed listening to her. 

“Yes, son,” said Mrs. Ames when their ouaats.-. 


had gone. _ “There is. something. about her.”-—---- 


tence and see whether that is not true: 


show? How you did emphasize the ‘yet’! 


“That makes her a thoroughbred?” 

“Ves,” 

“What is it?” eagerly questioned David. 

“It is her voice. It sounds as clear as the 
tinkling of a mountain stream and makes you 
forget everything else about her. Her voice is 
beautiful because it reflects the real girl that is 
behind it. It indicates her gentleness, kindness, 
and¢happiness. She is like her father, who is 
all fineness beneath his rough exterior. He 
speaks in sweet, gentle tones because that is the 
way his heart is. That is the way her heart is, 
too. I think it won’t take us long, my dear, to 
help her put on all the little outside finishing 
touches a thoroughbred should have.” 


Conversation 


“The new little girl had no other graces than 
her appealing voice, but that was enough to 
make people forget that she never had had a 
chance to learn some of the fine points of be- 
havior, It is also just as true that a person may 
be perfectly dressed, have faultless manners, and 
speak the most correct English, and yet, if his 
way of speaking that English offends us, we 
know that he is not so well-bred as he seemed. 
A loud, nasal voice seems to irritate us. It is 
impossible to talk to others in a pleasing way 
with such a voice; but a quiet voice is restful 
and gives pleasure, 

Because a thoroughbred strives not to give of- 
fense to others in any way, he will keep his 
voice low and quiet. However, he must speak 
loudly enough for people to hear easily, for it is 
most annoying to listen to one who murmurs or 
mumbles. A low-pitched voice carries better 
than the loud, high-pitched one, and people can 
listen to it longer. You may have noticed this 
at a lecture or in church. Have you ever felt 
like leaving because the speaker shouted at you? 
Have you ever noticed how much more easily you 
can hear over the telephone if the person at the 
other end speaks quietly? Can you remember to 
keep your own voice down in telephoning? Can 
you keep it down in all your conversation? Let 
us practice this rule which I write upon the 
blackboard: Speak in a quiet voice. 

“Did you ever realize that your tone shows the 
mood you are in? Experiment with this sen- 
‘Isn’t 
breakfast ready yet?’ First, play that you do 
not care whether breakfast is ready or not; you 
merely want to know so that if it is not you may 
go out of doors. Ask me the question. What 


' sort of voice do you use? (Pleasant; cheerful.) 


What mood does that show? Now play that 
someone is getting breakfast who doesn’t know 
how very well, and it is taking a. ridiculously 
long time, You think it isa joke., Ask the 
question. What sort of voice do you use? 
(Laughing.) What mood does this show? Now 
play that you are in a hurry and have been wait- 
ing a long time, and you do not like to be kept 
waiting. Ask the question. What sort of voice 
do you. use? (Angry.)) What mood does that 
In 
asking this question, or other questions, which 
is the best voice to use? 

“When the mother of the seven little goslings 
had gone and left them alone in the house, and 
the old wolf came and asked to get in, how did 
they know, at once, that he was-the cross old 
wolf and not’ their mother? ‘You are not our 
mother! Our mother has a sweet voice,’ they 
told him. His voice showed his nature, his dis- 
position. Have you ever noticed that people's 
voices show their-disposition, too? What do ‘you 
(Continued on page 99) 
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VALENTINES 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions for making these valentines will be found on page 93. 
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February 1926 


History Exercises—Part Il 


Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachussetts 


of people, places, and countries mentioned 

in the period of discovery and explora- 
tion of America. These dates and words should 
be properly used to complete the statements im- 
mediately preceding them. 


1. Religious freedom was allowed in the coun- 


T the end of each group of incomplete 
statements will be seen some dates, names 


try Ofs osc ide diss o's 
2. The Pilgrims set sail from............... 
8. The Pilgrims first anchored safely in...... 
BAU Wie ....-was the Pilgrims’ ship. 
Bote ba Pe ees was Governor of Plymouth Col- 
ony. 
BPS. tinh ess was the military leader of the 
Pilgrims, 
7. The men held a meeting in the ship’s cabin 
and drew up the............ 
rey Tee was not a fit place for a settle- 
ment. 
9. The Pilgrims settled at............. 
10. Plymouth was settled in the year........... 
Oe Paces was an English-speaking In- 
dian. 
EPPO T SS Soe was the Indian Chief who 


signed the treaty with the Pilgrims. 

18. The Pilgrims protected themselves from at- 
tacks by erecting............ 

14. The laws of Plymouth Colony were made in 
BB ec sBenctcce 

15. The Indians who wanted to attack the Pil- 
grims were called............ 

16. After Governor Carver died.............. 
became governor. 

17. After their first harvest the Pilgrims had a 


great feast which they called............ 
Provincetown Thanksgiving 
Plymouth Miles Standish 
Samoset Narragansetts 
Massasoit Provincetown Harbor 
1620 Delftshaven 

Holland Mayflower Compact 
palisades John Carver 

town meetings William Bradford 


Mayflower 


1. The first towh meetings in America were 
held ‘eto. ea SN 

ee ee te was a leader at Salem. 

8. Salem was settled in the year............ 

ras soar seen was a leader at Boston. 

5. Boston was settled in the year............ 

6. Harvard College was founded in the year 

7. Harvard College, which since its founding 
has become a university, is located in....... 

eee keek e ----was the Indian Chief who 
planned to destroy the white settlers. 

9. The Indians massacred the people of the 
small. town of............ 

yl Spa yepoct caused great damage to settle- 
ments in Massachusetts. 

11. The first settlement in Rhode Island was 


Ee ae was a colony where everyone 
was welcome whatever his religion. 
13. “Sn fokiec cam gave the Puritans much trou- 


14. Roger Williams was banished from Massa- 
chusetts by the............ 
16. cog Williams did not approve of some of 


eeeeeeeeoesen’ 


colony 
1. iE Serges and Mason were granted the land be- 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL 


Cambridge John Endicott 
Deerfield King Philip’s War 
Plymouth John Winthrop 
1628 1686 
1680 King Philip 
Merrimac and Providence 
Kennebec Rivers Puritans 

New Hampshire Roger Williams 
Rhode Island Puritan laws 

De io ain a wins was Massasoit’s son. 


2. The colony of Rhode Island was settled by 


ph oe8 3 BRS F “were fishing stations in the 
colony of New Hampshire. 

. Mason called his territory............ 

. Gorges called his territory.......... Pie 

. Later all of Maine was claimed by.......... 
eeecccceseee was the leader of Connecticut 
colony. 

The Puritans believed that only............ 
should vote. 

The Puritans did not want the colonists to 
take part in........... ‘ 

10. Thomas Hooker made a settlement at.... 


9 NAHoAm oo 


s 


ED sow aidansicae ¢ were very fierce and warlike 
Indians. 

BB wis cage cenews was the leader at New Haven. 

Wks isk. Jsaas is was the Royal Governor of New 
England. 

14, Yale University is in............ 

15. The company which settled Boston was called 
MM ss EER 


17. The first public Latin School in this country 
Was opened at............ 


Maine church members 

Thomas Hooker Hartford 

King Philip Roger Williams 

Dover and Ports- New Hampshire 
mouth Massachusetts 

making laws Massachusetts Bay 

John Davenport Company 

Sir Edmund Andros New Haven 

Pequots Boston 

peace 


1. Maine continued to be a part of Massachu- 
setts until........e00. 

2. New Hampshire remained for a long time 
under the protection of............ 

3. The laws for Plymouth colony were made jn 
Osea dice a Re be 

Dice: guess bam explored for the Dutch. 

5. New Netherland was settled by the...... 

6. ror governor of New York. 

7. The Dutch bought Manhattan Island from 


a ak Ja’ were friends of the Dutch. 

Bical a Fatih oot ..was a French explorer. 

10. The Dutch were eager to carry on........ 

11. Instead of os and silver money the people 
used...... teva e 

12. The Dutch were " obliged to surrender New 
Netherland to the............ 

18. New Netherland was renamed............ 


(Continued on page 92) 
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CUTTING BORDER 

















By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 434 x 10%4 inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- | 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
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massed forms for cutting work. 
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By FRANK I. 


MARTIN HOUSE makes an ideal decoration 
for one corner of the school-lot. The one 


. pictured. is a 34-room martin house, erected 


in one corner of my garden on an 8-inch tree 
trunk, 18 feet from the ground. The tree is set 
4% feet in the ground and is surrounded by ce- 
ment. The floor is bolted to the end of the tree 
trunk and braced by branches nailed from the 
corners of the bottom of the house to the tree. 
The braces are 4 feet long. The sides of the 
house are hinged just under the roof so that they 
can be opened for cleaning. 

The martins are a type of swallow and the 
most desirable and interesting birds to attract 
to a bird house. They do not travel in pairs 
like other birds, but in colonies, coming about the 
tenth of April and leaving about the twentieth 
of October. The male is a blue-black, while the 
female is the same color with a gray breast. 
The martins feed on bugs, flies, mosquitoes, etc., 
and ‘for this reason every effort should be made 
to attract them. The martins are not as timid 


A Marti 








as most birds. They seem to enjoy living in 
thickly populated cities, on playgrounds where 
there is a great deal of confusion and noise, as 
well as in the country. 

The house in the picture is rather difficult 
to build, but the one presented in the sketch 
and. detailed drawing is very easy. This house 
sits in a tray so that it can be lifted out for 
cleaning. Should all the rooms be filled the 
first season, another section can be built and at- 
tached to the section shown, with screen-door 
hooks, to accommodate the young birds that. will 
return the following season. 

This house can be erected on a post, timber, 
or tree trunk as described. However, the draw- 
ing shows a large piece of gas pipe set in cement 
in the ground. A smaller piece of pipe has a 
flange screwed to the end to be bolted to the bot- 
tom of the house. The smaller piece fits into the 
larger piece set in the ground. The house can 
be fastened to the end of the pipe and lifted by 
several men when ready to set in place. 


‘in House 


SOLAR, Deparimeni of Manual Training, Detroit 


Box or other thin lumber may be used for the 
bird house. After the wooden roof has been 
nailed in place, a sheet of galvanized iron or tin 
should be tacked over it. 

Begin work by making the tray, which is noth- 
ing more than a framé made of 2-inch strips, 
with a bottom nailed on it and a shelf around 
the sides to:be used as a porch by the birds. 
The side pieces are flush with the edge of the 
tray. The end porches project beyond the edge 
of the tray. 

Cut two pieces for the ends, Part 1, and two 
pieces for the sides, Part 4. Assemble these 
parts with 2-inch finishing nails. Then make 
the four parts for the partitions, Parts 2 and 3. 
The parts of the partition fit together like the 
cardboard egg separators in an egg case. Assem- 
ar partitions and fasten them in place with 
nails, 

‘Fasten the roof to the house, and cover it with 
tin. Make the solid wooden chimney and nail it 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A Bird Project 


By CATHERINE EDMISTON 


1. How the project originated— 

The pupils and teacher originated this project. 
Elf Gretchen brought a picture of “Feeding Her 
Birds” to school. The children wanted to know 
why the children in the picture were called birds. 
The question was asked, “Do birds feed their 
babies in that way?” In order to answer this 
question they decided to watch the little birds. 


2. Purpose of the project— 

To teach a love for birds; to provide nesting 
places; to learn how and where they build their 
nests, where they get their food, and how ‘the 
little birds are fed. 


3. How materials were secured— 

Pictures were secured by writing for them. 
The children collected all the bird pictures that 
they could find. Jerome brought his canary to 
school. Stories of birds were collected. from 
different readers and read by the children. 


4. How the project was planned— 

After the material was secured, the bird pic- 
tures were put up around the room. The chil- 
dren were very much interested and wanted to 
know the names of the birds. We studied the 
robin first. We noted the date of his arrival, 
and studied his appearance, size, and color. We 
listened to his song and watched him eat. We 
studied the sparrow, mocking bird, bluebird, 
cardinal, and blue jay in the same way. 


5. Topics that were developed— 

a) Why birds should be protected. 

b) How birds help us. 

c) Where the birds get their food. 

d) Why birds migrate. 

e) What I must do to encourage the birds. 
6. Interest manifested in the project— 

All the children collected pictures of the birds. 


Each day some child had something to contribute 
about a bird that he had seen. A supervisor 


came out and talked to the class. She told the 
children that a boy who killed birds would rath- 
er eat worms than apples. This impressed the 
children very much. 


7. Judgments or comments made on bag com- 
pleted project— 

The children decided that every one should 
love the birds and encourage them to make nests 
around their homes and the school. They learn- 
ed that they were not good citizens if they killed 
birds. 


8. Arithmetic— 


--a) A record of the birds’ curival. was kept. 
b) The bird pictures were counted. 
c) The eggs in the nest were counted. 

-d) Bird houses were measured and made. 


9..Reading— 
The-children found stories about the birds and 
read them ‘to the ‘class. 


10. Language— 
a) Reports of observations gave an oppor- 
tunity for much conversational work. 
b) The following poems were memorized. 

“The Blue Bird.”. 

“The House Wren.” 

“Robert, of Lincoln” (first stanza). 

“A Birdie with a Yellow Bill.” 

. “Nest Eggs.” ; 

“Wrens and Robins.” 

“Sun-Loving. Swallow.” 

c) Guessing Game. 

A child comes up to the front of the 
room, describes a bird, and says, “I am 
thinking of a bird.” He then calls upon 
another child to tell its name. The child 
called upon answers, for example, “You 
are thinking of a robin.” 


11. Spelling and penmanship— 
a) We had written reports. 


b) Each child chose a bird picture and wrote 
a story of three or more sentences about 


his bird. 

c) The class learned to spell the following 
words: 
bird fly eats 
song nest worms 
farmer garden fill 
blue red brown 
pretty trees sticks 
baby feeding flies 
wren. jay fence 
sings | > save builds 
makes © birds’ tree 
bill’: wing - help 
yellow black green 
string mud ‘ eggs 
‘hay == +~=©~—:—sé#8grass robin 


12. Art work— pigs : 

‘~ a) ‘Free-hand-cuttings of birds. 
b) Poster, “Save the Song Birds.” 
c) Bird houses. 

(1) No cracks or leaks. 

(2) ‘Must be made for a certain kind 

of bird. 

(3) Must be painted. 

(4) No nails to hurt the birds. 

(5) Room enough. 

(6) Should have a perch. 

d) Chart of..worm-eating birds— 

The words and figures were cut from 
the following table. The plates were ar- 
ranged according to the percentage of 
worms eaten. 


Cuckoo 100% Bluebird 75% 
Chickadee 99% Woodpecker 75% 
Wren 98% Thrush 63% 
Oriole 94% Robin 50% 
Kingbird 90% *Catbird 44% 
Phoebe 88% Blue Jay 54% 


(Continued on page 91) 


The Foundation of the School Day 


importance. Upon its success depend the 
discipline of the day, the attitude of the 
" children toward their work, and the proper 
spirit between teacher and pupils. Too often no 
plans are made for this important period, which 
is the time of day when the teacher should en- 
deavor to get into closer touch with her pupils, 
and to give them the foundation for the day’s 
work. This affords an opportunity for them to 
gain some of the culture and knowledge that 
should underlie the subjects studied during the 
day. 

I like the idea, brought forth in “The Manual 
of the Elementary Course of Study for Common 
Schools of Wisconsin,” of having a definite sub- 
ject for the morning exercises of each day in the 
week, each subject to be continued on its proper 
day in the succeeding weeks. The choice of sub- 
jects would depend upon the teacher planning 
the exercises. Here is a suggestive plan, which 
might be varied in any manner desired. 
Monday, Ethics 

Tuesday, Modern Poets 
Wednesday, Hygiene 
Thursday, Biography (modern) 
Friday, Nature Study 
- Monday is a good day for ethics, for it follows 
- week-end vacation, and the children need in- 


T= morning-exercise period is of utmost 


By EDNA L. E. HANSEN 


spiration for the coming week. The attention 
of the children should be -called to the reasons 
for being in school. Many children do not know 
why they should go to school, and see no reason 
for being compelled to do so. 

Last winter I heard Edward Amherst Ott give 
an interesting lecture, called “The Measurement 
of Man,” which gave me material for Monday 
morning-exercise talks for a semester. He 
spoke of the need of considering the virtues and 
graces of life which make it possible for people 
to learn to live harmoniously and usefully with 
others. He said that we needed a new yardstick 
—one with which we could measure the real per- 


son. He imagined a yardstick with thirteen feet . 


to a yard. Each foot had a name. I do not re- 
member them all, but they gave me an idea. I 
went home and constructed a yardstick which I 
imagined might look like the one Mr. Ott had in 
mind. I gave one of the following names to each 
of the thirteen feet: self-management, imagi- 
nation, initiative, power of organization, con- 
centration, poise and posture, manners, honesty, 
dependability, interest in others (altruism), 
health, good judgment, systematic saving. I 
made three divisions in each foot so that the pu- 
pil measuring himself could use these classifi- 
cations: O—Poor; %—Fair; 24—Good; a 
Excellent. 


I placed the new yardstick in colors on the 
blackboard at the front of the schoolroom in 
which the upper grades met each day for morn- 
ing exercises. On the first morning I explained 
it, telling the children why we needed to: be 
measured in other: ways than in height and in 
school attainment..as scored on report cards. 
A sentence or two in regard to each foot of the 
yardstick was sufficient to interest the children, 
for they were now eager to “measure” them- 
selves at their desks on sheets of paper. All 
this occupied one morning-exercise period. 

The next week I discussed the first foot of the 


‘yardstick, self-management; the second week, 


imagination; and so on. Of course. these little 
lectures have to be planned carefully, but they 
are certainly worth while when one considers 
the interest taken by the children, and their at- 
titude toward work and toward their teachers. 
The children begin to realize the purpose of 
school, and many who have been antagonistic be- 
gin to like it better as this realization dawns on 
them. In giving these little lectures, the teacher 
must be sure to emphasize the relation that each 
foot in the yardstick has to success in life. We 
all want success, but it does not come to us with- 
out effort, or without cultivation of certain vir- 
tues and graces. It is true that some- -ehildren 


(Continued on page 91) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


of special notice at the school lunch period. 

Both Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays 
% come in this month. We can carry out 
the holiday spirit inthe decorations of the room 
and the table. 
-. On February twelfth the schoolroom’s picture 
of Lincoln might be framed in red, white, and 
blue .crepe paper. Beneath it write an extract 
from Lincoln’s sayings. Use patriotic paper nap- 
kins on the table. There are many designs from 
which to choose. Some have a red, white, and 
blue border, others are decorated with a pile of 
rails; and others have a picture of Lincoln in the 
corner. Small flags may be placed in a holder 
and used for a centerpiece instead of flowers or 
a plant. If a plant is used, the pot might be 
wrapped in crepe paper appropriate to the day. 
Any or all of these suggestions help to create a 
patriotic atmosphere. 

Sprays of red cherries and green leaves made 
in the drawing class are pretty decorations for 
the dining table on Washington’s birthday. They 
can be so placed that they look like a vine run- 
ning through the center of the table. Little 
hatchets cut from brown paper and placed at in- 
tervals on the table add to its attractiveness. 

The cherry can be carried over into the menu, 
too, as in steamed cherry pudding. Washington 
pie is also an appropriate dessert. 

Crepe paper and decorated paper napkins can 
be supplied for both days at a very small cost. 
The children will enjoy getting ready for these 
luncheons, for the lunch hour will seem like a 
party because of the decorations. 

Fish is a form of animal food that, with the 
exception of a very few kinds, is known to be 
more easily digested than meat. Mackerel, sal- 
mon, and eels do not seem to be as easily digested 
as other kinds of fish. White fish is very easily 
digested. Fish is always best when it is fresh 
and in season. The flesh of a fresh fish is firm to 
the touch, and the eyes and gills are bright and 
not cloudy looking. Both cod fish.and haddock 
are white fish; they are cheap and are to be had 
throughout the year. Cod fish is preserved by 
drying, salting, and smoking. Haddock is some- 
times smoked; in this form it is called finnan 
haddie. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part. of twenty 
according to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the pro- 
portion of the ingredients remains the same. 


Re: has two days that are worthy 


FisH CHOWDER 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
5 pounds of fish (haddock, cod, or any white fish) 
1 quart cold water 
Small piece salt pork (about 3 ounces) or 3 
tablespoons butter ; 
1 small énion 
2 quarts diced potato (about 8 potatoes) 
1 quart boiling water 
2% quarts milk 
1 tab espo n salt 
A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 

2 six-quart saucépans and covers 

1 paring knife ~ ; 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 three-quart saucepan 

Wash: the fish and see that all the scales are 
removed. Cut off the head and tail and split the 
fish down the back. Clean the fish thoroughly 





on the inside. Remove the backbone from the 
fish; also remove the flesh from the skin, and 
cut it in small pieces. Put the head, tail, skin, 
and backbone into a six-quart saucepan with one 
quart of cold water. Bring slowly to the boiling 
point and cook very slowly for twenty minutes. 

Cut the salt pork in small pieces and put it 
into a six-quart saucepan. Cut the onion very 
fine and add it to the salt pork. Cook the onion 
and salt pork about five minutes or until the 
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Fish Chowder 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Steamed Cherry Pudding 
Cherry. Sauce 
Washington Pie 
milk 


’ Baked Beans 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Celery 
Stewed Appl 

Malk 














pieces of pork are light brown and crisp. (If 
you do not have salt pork, cook some butter and 
onion together.) Peel the potatoes and cut them 
in dice or cubes. Add the boiling water and po- 
tatoes to the cooked salt pork and onion. Let 
this mixture boil five minutes, then add the fish 
stock, which has been drained from the bones, 
head, and tail; and the fish flesh. Cook this mix- 
ture ten minutes, then add the milk, which has 
been heated in a small saucepan, the salt and the 
pepper. Taste. Crackers are very nice to serve 
with the fish chowder. This chowder can be 
made before school and can be reheated at noon. 


STEAMED CHERRY PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one and one-half inch pieces each 
Recipe: 
6 cups sifted flour 
4 tablespoons baking powder 
6 tablespoons butter or crisco 


2 teaspoons salt 
2% cups milk 


2 cups drained cherries (1 quart can) 

% cup stgar (for pudding) 

% cup sugar (for sauce) 

2 tablespoons butter 

Utensils Needed: 

1 flour sifter 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 large bowl 

1 teaspoon 

2 knives 

7 one-half pound baking powder cans and covers 

1 large saucepan with cover 

1 old plate or pie tin 

1 two-quart saucepan 

2 sheets oiled paper 

Put six cups of sifted flour into a bowl, and 
add the baking powder and salt. Stir these in- 
gredients enough to mix them. Add the butter 
and cut it in with two knives, crossing them like 
scissors. Add the milk gradually, stirring it in- 
to the mixture with a knife, Put a little flour 
down on your work table, turn the dough out on 
the flour, and pat the dough into a long piece 
about three inches wide and about a half-inch 
thick. Spread two cups of cherries through the 
middle of the dough, placing them down the 
whole length of the piece. Sprinkle sugar on the 
cherries and roll one edge of the dough over to 
the other edge. 

Cut the roll in pieces long enough to fill a bak- 
ing powder can two-thirds full. Grease the cans 
with a little butter before you put the pudding 
into them, Cover each can with a piece of oiled 
paper and put the cover on the can. Place an old 
plate or a pie tin upside down in the bottom of a 
large saucepan for the cans to rest upon. Have 
enough boiling water in the saucepan to almost 
cover the cans when you stand them init. Cover 
the saucepan and let the pudding cook one and 
one-half hours. Serve it by cutting it in slices 
and pouring cherry sauce over it. 


CHERRY SAUCE 


(for the above pudding) 

Put the juice and the rest of the cherries from 
the quart can of cherries into a two-quart sauce- 
pan and add one-half cup of sugar to it. Let it 
boil about five minutes. Serve this sauce hot on 
the cherry pudding. 


WASHINGTON Pie (2 pies) 
Twenty portions of one-tenth pie each 
Recipe: 
% cup butter 
2 cups sugar 
4 eggs 
1 cup milk 
4% cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup raspberry jam or jelly 
A little powdered sugar 


Utensils Needed: 

1 measuring cup 

1 three-quart bowl 

1 small bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 flour sifter 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

4 layer-cake tins 

Grease the pans with a little of the butter be- 
fore you mix the cake. Measure the butter and 
put it into the bowl. Cream it by stirring it and 
at the same time pressing it against the side of 
the bowl. Add the sugar, and cream it a little 
with the butter. Beat the eggs very light in a 
small bowl and add them to the butter and sugar. 
Stir in the milk. Add the flour, salt, and baking 
powder, stirring to combine. Pour the batter 


(Continued on page 89) 
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| _— EVERY DAY 


DRINK A PINT OF MILK, 


| BUT NO TEA OR COFFEE! 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
eents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 


——— 
GEES OETA EES 











DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed 
copies of these outlines may be given to pu- 
pils to trace on heavier paper and afterward 
color. Mount as shown, using a strip of blue 
oatmeal wall paper 36 by 15 inches, with a 
strip of gray paper 36 by 7 inches. Color the 
boy’s suit and stockings yellow, leave collar 
and shoes white. The pitcher and cup are 
pale yellow, the flowers blue and red. The 
Teddy bear, chairs, and table should be col- 
ored a soft light yellow. The doll’s dress is 
red to match the ball. One little girl may 
have her dress colored pink with white trim- 
mings, the other dress may be blue. Ribbons 
and stockings should be colored to match. 


Instructor Poster Patterns—Books | and Il. Each book con- 
tains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose 
subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A, Owen 
Publishing Company. 
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How the Doll Corner Grew 


AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE PRIMARY PROJECT 


By 


a4 ton School had no doll. So one 
morning just before nine o’clock 
w Miss Olsen, the primary super- 
ee visor, walked into the room with 
a doll in her arms—a big doll, as 
big as a baby. Imagine the de- 
light of the children when Miss 
Olsen said, “Would you like this 
doll to stay with you and be 
your very own?” Indeed they would like to own 
this wonderful doll, they assured her. 

“What is dolly’s name?” they asked. 

“She has been called just dolly, but maybe she 





would like a more distinctive name,” Miss Olsen: 


replied, holding up the doll so that. all the chil- 
dren could see it well. “What do you.think would 


be. the very nicest name in the. world for her?”, 
One girl suggested Marie, another Catherine, , 


another Betty Jane, but there was, no. unanimity 


as to. any of the many names mentioned, until 
Bobby wha had been looking, not into. his: mind. 
for a name, but. at dolly herself said, “See!- 
Dolly has dimples. There is.a-dimple in saat 


cheek, and a dimple in her chin.” 

They all looked. . 

. “Qh, let’s call her ‘Dimples’!” said Jack, 

So Dolly Dimples was accepted as the most 
appropriate name for their doll. 


When the program of the day began, the chil- 


dren put the doll on one of the tables, but they 
weren’t happy about it, for a doll is something 
magical to children. Instinctively they endow it 
with the sensations of a living being and like to 
believe that it feels joy and sorrow, being made 
happy by loving attention, and being made sad 
by neglect. 

“T don’t think Dolly Dimples likes to be over 
on that table,” said Jane. 

The other children agreed with Jane, so the 
children took turns in holding the dolly. 

After a while the teacher, Miss Miller, wish- 
ing all to be free for a circle game, suggested 
that Dolly Dimples take a nap, and she was _re- 
turned to the table. 

“She needs a bed,” said one of the boys. 

“My sister has an old bed. I think Mother will 
let me bring it,” said 
another boy. Sure 
enough, next day the 
bed was brought. It 
was already supplied 
with bedding. 

This aroused an ea- 
gerness on the part of 
the children to dis- 
cover other needs of 
Dolly Dimples; and 
again it was a boy 
who suggested a chair. 
A small school chair 
would have done very 
well for such a big - 
doll, but the boys were 
eager to make one 
for her themselves. 

The teacher is one 
of those rare teach- 
ers who really give 
their pupils opportu- 
nities to think and 
plan and execute for 
themselves. Conse- 
quently the children 
often’ undertake and 
carry out successfully 
projects which seem 
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far beyond what might normally be expected of 
very young children. 

Therefore,. after careful consideration, the 
boys planned and made a chair. (They have a 
workbench and a few simple tools in their s¢chool- 
room.) They got a box, and sawed off an end of 
it to make the lower part of the chair. Then 
they nailed an oblong board to it, which extended 
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Ground Plan of the Doll Corner 


from the floor up to make the.back of the chair. 

So many of the children were eager to’ help 
that they kept.on and worked until they had made 
a set of four chairs. These were.made primarily 
for the doll, but they were quite large enough 
for the ¢hildren to use also. 

Now /that the chairs were successfully com- 
pleted, ‘the children began to discuss’ what else 
they could make. The four chairs suggested a 
table to them. This they planned and made. 

As soon as the table was completed, one of the 
girls suggested a tea party for Dolly Dimples. 

“But how can we have a tea party without 
dishes?” one of the children asked. 

“I have a set of dishes, and I live just across 
the street,” said Janet. “May I go home and get 
my dishes, Miss Miller?” 

“Do you think your mother would like you to 
bring your dishes to school?” asked Miss Miller. 

“Oh, I am sure she would,” said Janet. 





‘The Doll Corner in the Orrington School, Evanston, Illinois 
Helen is dusting, Mary sweeping, Ruth washing dishes, and Teddy wiping dishes - 


Evansion, Illinois 


“Well, you may go, but don’t bring them to 
school unless Mother is perfectly willing,” said 
her teacher. 

Janet, ran home and quickly returned, bring- 
ing her dishes, 

The girls set the table, and three of the chil- 
dren and Dolly Dimples sat down to the table and 
had a happy time with make-believe tea and cake. 

After this the children had many happy times 
with their tea parties. The supervisor, observ- 
ing how much pleasure the children were getting 
out of their teas, and the good habits they were 
forming in learning to set the table prettily, 
washing the dishes properly, and replacing them 
in the box neatly, surprised the children one 
morning by coming into their room with a large 
square pasteboard box in her arms. They were 
sure that it contained something for them—an- 
other of Miss Olsen’s pleasant surprises. 

“Oh, what is it, Miss Olsen, what is it?” they 
asked. 

/“There is a little girl who has been generously 
letting you use something of hers-and ——.” 

‘“Oh, I know! It’s dishes—a set of dishes!” 
exclaimed Susie. 

“Let us see if it is,” said Miss Olsen, and she 
prolonged their eager suspense a few moments 
while she unwrapped the box, and let Susie take 
off the cover to see if she had guessed aright. 
Sure’enough, here. was a beautiful set of dishes 
for them. 

The children began to speak of the part of the 
room where the doll’s bed was as the bedroom, 
and the part where they had their tea parties as 
the dining room. This led to the suggestion of 
making the-corner into a house for Dolly Dimples 
and themselves. The children decided that they 
must have a bedroom for Dolly Dimples, a dining 
room, and a kitchen, for by this time a child had 
brought a stove, and the schoolroom already had 
a broom and dustpan, a dishpan, and a tub. 

At first the children took their large blocks and 
outlined their rooms, which were located in a 
corner of the schoolroom. The large blocks, how- 
ever, were so frequently requisitioned to make 
boats, trains, and other temporary projects of 
the children’ s that this arrangement gave no 

permanency to their 

house. 

At last they devised 
walls 'as shown in the 
picture. The materi- 
als required were: 
2x2’s; thin boards 
from boxes; gray 
cardboard; strips of 
wood 1x ‘inches; 
thumb tacks and 
nails; and gray paint. 
Everything was fur- 
nished by the Board 
of Education except 
the boxes, 

The children care- 
fully measured 27- 
inch lengths on the 
2x 2’s, marked the 
lengths, then sawed 
the timbers to make 
the thirteen posts. 

They took thin 
boards which they got 
from boxes, measured 

“and marked 9-inch 
squares, then sawed 
them. It required six- 
teen of. these-squares 
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for.the eight posts. They nailed one at the top 
and.one at the bottom of each post so that they 
would stand alone.. 

They measured, marked, and sawed four pieces 
of wood 5x9 inches for the four posts which 
would: come against the walls.» This was done so 
that the posts would stand right against the 
schoolroom wall. 

They measured the gray cardboard into strips, 
27 inches x 3 ‘feet, and cut them. 

_ After painting the posts, they fastened the 
cardboard to two posts, making four walls, each 
‘27 inches high and 3 feet long. 

_ The top and the bottom of each wall were 
strengthened and held in place by a strip of wood 
1 inch x % inch, which the children measured, 
marked, sawed, and painted, and then tacked to 


' the posts. They thumb-tacked ‘the cardboard to 


the strips. 

For the fifth wall the children used the remain- 
ing five posts and made a wall for three sides of 
the dining room. The 
long wall was 6 feet in 
length, and the two sides, 
3. feet each, were at- 
tached at right angles to 
the two ends. The long 
wall was strengthened in 
the middle by a post. 

They had a number of 
books. Some were scrap- 
books which they had 
made, others were pic- 
ture books which be- 
longed to the room. It 
occurred to the children 
that they could make one 
end of the dining room 
into a library. This they 
did by making a book- 
case out of a box and ar- 
ranging their books on 
the : shelves. 

Then it often hap- 
pened that their play- 
house chairs were all in 
use in the dining room 
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when someone wanted to enjoy the books in the 
library, so they planned and made a davenport 
for the library, as shown in the picture. This 
was made from a large orange box, removing one 
of the strips from the lower part. of the front, 
but leaving in the partition. The back and arms 
were made from strips of wood 2 inches x % inch. 

The girls had been getting together a ward- 
robe for Dolly Dimples, and now they needed 
something to hold her garments. For this they 
made a rude trunk, drawing upon their unending 
supply of grocery-store boxes. 

They next began to wonder if they couldn’t 
do something to add to the beauty of their 
corner. Someone said, “It would be. prettier 
if it were painted.” 

“What color would be prettiest?” asked Miss 
Miller. 

Some wild suggestions were made,: but she 
skillfully led the children to see that a quiet gray 
would best harmonize with the walls... 





Doll Corner, Showing Doll in Chair, Table with Lamp, Bookcase and Davenport 


Socializing the Graded School 


By W. S. DAKIN 





“ 


When they had decided on the color, they dis- 
cussed how they could get the paint. Naturally, 
they did not find a practical way of obtaining it, 
so Miss Miller volunteered to put in her requisi- 
tion for the paint and the paint brushes. 

When the paint arrived, the children brought 
newspapers from home. Some they spread upon 
the floor to protect it and others they pinned 
about themselves as aprons to protect their cloth- 
ing. Then they painted to their hearts’ content. 
They painted the walls, the table, the chairs, the 
davenport, the bookshelves, the bed, the trunk, 
the shelves for dishes in the kitchen. The fur- 
niture was decorated with a simple stencil pat- 
tern in blue. Everything was shining with fresh 
paint. A pot of nasturtiums which someone 
brought added greatly to the brightness of the 
room, 

When the girls saw how well the table looked, 
they determined to have a tablecloth. They 
hemmed a piece of rather thick cheesecloth, 
which made them a very 
serviceable — tablecloth. 
So the idea grew and 
grew, and the children’s 
ingenuity developed with 
the demands upon it. 

They swept their 
rooms, and dusted them. 
They washed their dish- 
es; they made the bed. 
They kept everything 
clean andinorder, They 
practiced, all uncon- 
sciously, the best of 
habits of cleanliness, 
orderliness, planning and 
working with others, and 
persisting to the end in 
an undertaking. They 
worked and played in the 
doll corner until the last 
day of the year and then 
helped pack the whole 
outfit away in the base- 
ment, so that the next 

(Continued on page 93) 
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assumption that a large school is better 

than a small one; that one or two grades 

to a teacher means better organization and 
yields better results than six or eight grades to 
a teacher. Recent comparative studies of re- 
‘sults in arithmetic, reading, and memorized facts 
show on the whole but little’ superiority for the 
graded school. ‘ 

Such a condition need cause no surprise when 
we realize that educational objectives in large 
schools have often been subordinated to schemes 
of classification and adjustment. Subdivision of 
responsibility among teachers has made it easy 
for children'to work below their'‘capacity. Often 
promotion is a question of school management 
rather than of pupil welfare. 

Attempts to remedy this situation are seen in 
‘the greater use of intelligence and achievement 
tests as bases for classification, also in the divi- 
sion. of single-grade rooms ‘into progress and 
ability groups. None of these reforms, however, 
extends its influence far beyond the walls of a 
‘single classroom. To all intents and purposes the 

-graded school continues to be merely an: aggre- 
Convenience and econ-: 
omy: seem the only justification for housing these 
units under a single roof. 


R= many years we have proceeded on the 


From a truly educational point of view, the 
entire school with all its component grades, one 
to six or eight, should be considered and treated 
as a unit, a single institution. Separate grade 
rooms, then, should merge their identity in the 
purposes of the building as a whole. 

Except for hall and playground duty, teachers 
‘in large buildings have few contacts and almost 
no common objectives. Continuation of this con- 
dition keeps the social efficiency of the graded 
village school far below what it might be, per- 
haps even lower than in the one- and two-room 
school. 

Co-operation and leadership are desired out- 
comes of elementary education to-day. The 
growth of urban and village life points to a fu- 
ture wherein this co-operation and this leader- 
ship must be practiced in large social groups. 
The family and the neighborhood are ceasing to 
be the limits of social experience. 

These conditions being true, where can the 
child have a better opportunity to acquire social 
insight than in the large school? By virtue of 
this fact alone, many educators would: justify the 
consolidation of small schools in order to insure 
an elementary organization large enough to pro- 
vide a more natural and complex social environ- 
ment. 


The management of a large school must mean 
more than dismissals, fire drills, supplies, and 
seating. It must mean a control of the school 
that will yield the maximum in opportunities for 
social training, practice in co-operation, and 
worthy community membership. 

Teachers must be made to see and share their 
responsibility ‘in making the building a really 
unified institution. Each teacher personally and 
with her class must have tasks and parts in gen- 
eral whole-school projects. Socializing a build- 
ing often fails because efforts are made to work 
out a well-developed plan of pupil government 
which is an imitation of some adult organiza- 
tion. Historically such systems come naturally 
only in highly developed social organizations. 
Children seven to fourteen years of age are but 
actors in such schemes. Furthermore, these elab- 
orate plans stress the letter rather than the 
spirit of law and order. 

Begin with such simple devices as pupil-helper 
assignments, in building and on playground. In 
extra-curricular activities one may find many 
situations helpful in social training. Some of 
these activities are musical clubs, literary or 
travel clubs, hiking clubs, tennis clubs, and a 
school paper. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Potent Influences in the Schoolroom 


By R. F. HEAGY 


Principal, United States Indian School, Chilocco, Oklahoma 


charge has in it eleven classrooms. In 

every room there is an American flag. 

The first essential, it seems to me, in 
bringing attractiveness to any schoolroom, is 
that it contains the emblem of our country. Yet 
the flag’s value lies not chiefly in its appear- 
ance but in the effect it may be made to produce. 
It is well to teach boys and girls to admire its 
beauty of design, its richness of color; but more 
than that, its meaning must be instilled into the 
minds and hearts of the youth throughout our 
land. Its very presence is inspiring, uplifting, 
ennobling, bespeaking honor, liberty, and justice, 
It is a silent teacher of our country’s history, an 
emblem of allegiance for the present and the 
future. With it the teacher can conduct the flag 
salute, She can explain the meaning that has 
become associated with its colors, with its 
stripes, and with its stars. Indeed, she can de- 
velop and foster boundless love of country, rev- 
erence for the patriots of the past, regard for the 
principles of our government. 

To turn to another matter, the school bulletin 
board may be made attractive as well as useful. 
Beaver board is satisfactory for this purpose. 
Surrounded by a wooden frame, it can be sus- 


T= Academic Building of which I am in 


pended from the picture molding, Thumb tacks 
or pins will pierce beaver board, so that it will be 
easy to exhibit superior specimens of pupils’ 
work—penmanship papers, drawings, examina- 
tion papers, and written work in various sub- 
jects. The board can be used for certain other 
purposes, such as displaying correspondence from 
distant schools. One. of our classes found the 
board excellent for displaying valentines received 
through the Junior Red Cross from a far-away 
school. The pupils enjoyed seeing this material 
grouped, and it was a great deal better for them 
to step to the bulletin board to look over the val- 
entines than it would have been to pass this ma- 
terial around the class. A week before the val- 
entines came, letters were received from the 
school which sent them. These also were posted 
on the bulletin board and comparisons in pen- 
manship were made. Differences in style and ar- 
rangement were readily observed, while the va- 
riety in senders’ names added much to our pu- 
pils’ delight. 

A good idea is to use the bulletin board as a 
supplementary teaching device in current events. 
Pictures illustrating certain topics can be cut 
from newspapers and magazines and fastened 
upon it. Children take pleasure in doing this 


sort of work. The frame may be painted in the 
class colors or crepe paper of the right colors 
may be fastened to the frame. . 

Plants make a room very: attractive. Gerani- 
umg are easily grown and at the same time sat- 
isfactory as.regards foliage and flowers. One of 
our classes recently undertook and successfully 
carried out a splendid plant project. Discussing 
how to make their room more attractive, they 
decided to grow bulbs. This meant a project for 
each individual, since there was to be a bulb for 
each child to plant and care for. There were no 
receptacles in the building that could be used for 
planting purposes. A happy idea struck some- 
one. Why not let the girls search for discarded 
tin cans, have the boys paint the cans in the class 
colors, and then use them for this purpose? The 
idea was supported heartily by all the members 
of the class. 

At the first opportunity the teacher chaper- 
oned the girls on a trip to the school dumping 
ground, about a mile away, where an abundance 
of the right material was collected. Naturally, 
most of the cans were rusty, but the girls had 
found the material—now it was up to the boys 
to make it useful! This they did with enthusi- 

(Continued on page 102) 


Letters to a Country Teacher—IX 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


DEaR ALICE: 

In this letter I wish to talk to you about school 
entertainments, programs, etc. So many com- 
plaints used to come to me about this matter 
when I was acting as County Superintendent that 
I think it worth discussing at some length. If I 
can prevent your making similar mistakes, I 
shall feel well repaid. 

In some districts, the teacher is required, by 
popular sentiment in the community, to prepare 
entertainments quite frequently. In other places 
she is limited as to the number that may be given 
because of the time necessary for practicing. A 
few teachers I have seen used no judgment what- 
ever in drilling and practicing for such affairs. 
For days and sometimes weeks the daily routine 
‘was utterly disrupted, while confusion and dis- 
cord reigned supreme. 

There is no need for this. School entertain- 
ments are quite worth while, for the double pur- 
pose of training children to appear before an 
audience and of furnishing amusement and social 
diversion for the community. But rural schools 
cannot afford to take much time from the regular 
curriculum for this purpose. Rural children need 
every possible hour for the accomplishment of 
their prescribed course of study. So ‘many things 
are allowed to operate against the country child’s 
opportunities for an education that the rural 
teacher should be most reluctant to permit un- 
necessary interruptions. 

“I am going to tell you about a kind of enter- 
tainment that is always a success and that will 
not in any way interfere with regular school 
work. Instead, the daily work will be much 
strengthened and stimulated. This is a program 
of drills, races, contests, etc., made up from daily 
classes. Do not make the ‘mistake of thinking 
such an entertainment uninteresting to outsid- 
ers. It will be especially attractive to the par- 
ents and they will enter into the spirit of the 


occasion with real enthusiasm when they realize 
the value of such exercises, 

Be sure to feature the youngest children in 
their reading, number work, story-telling or word 
drills. If your first reader or primer pupils have 
made good progress, allow them to read as a 
part of the program. Make the lesson a short 
but spirited one. Select the child who can tell 
stories well and have him tell a story that he has 
learned through his language lessons: “Epam- 
inondas” is an especially good..one, if well. told. 

Rapid number, phonic or word drills make good 
program. numbers. They should be conducted 
with speed and accuracy and with interesting 
and varied devices. Primary children may dram- 
atize some story that they have learned to do 
particularly well also, or they may sing and pan- 
tomime a group of seasonable songs. All this is 
work that has been done during the school year. 
Touches may be added here and there. 

Intermediate grades may be represented by 
races and contests in various subjects. A relay 
race in writing the multiplication tables is al- 


-ways exciting. The class forms in two opposing 


lines facing the blackboard. 
Before beginning the race, the teacher states 
clearly the object and rules of the contest. When 


the signal is given, the two contestants standing | 


first in their respective lines run to the black- 
board and write four or five of the tables of 
sevens, for instance. They then run back and 
touch the second player in their lines. This play- 
er runs forward, corrects any mistakes the pre- 
vious player may have made, continues with the 
tables of sevens and then runs to touch the third 
player, who proceeds as before. Each player, 
after having finished his part, runs to the foot of 
the line and awaits his next turn, or, if the con- 
test is a short one, awaits the end of the race. 
The side finishing first with the most correct 
answers wins. 


Other exercises for children in the intermedi- 
ate grades are spelling, geography, or history 
contests; presentation of dramatic selections 
from school readers to exhibit skill in expressive 
oral reading; telling of jokes or humorous inci- 
dents (those only which they have practiced tell- 
ing before the teacher) ; and rapid mental arith- 
metic drills. Other exercises will suggest them- 
selves to you as you think over this form of en- 
tertainment. 

For the upper-grade pupils there may be story 
or poem contests, essays, orations and debates, 
all arising from the regular school activities. A 
few days before the entertainment is to be given, 
arrange your program and go through it once or 
twice before the day set for its final presenta- 
tion. This will acquaint the pupils with the order 
of procedure and eliminate confusion. 

If you feel that time can be spared for the 
presentation of a more formal and elaborate en- 
tertainment, begin preparations weeks before 
the date scheduled. If a pageant is to be given, 
the drills, marches and dances may all be taught 
during the daily recreational periods and may 
become a part of the regular routine. Speeches 
may be learned and drilled upon as part of the 
language lessons; Costumes and decorations may 
be made during sewing or construction periods. 

In this way, Alice, your entertainments will be 
enjoyable affairs for yourself and your pupils 
and will not cause a great deal of fuss and worry 
and the wasting of many precious hours in prac- 
ticing. 

Let me know how your plans for the March 
entertainment are progressing. I hope that you 
will find it possible to use.some of these ideas 
and that you will always feel free when you need 


help to call upon 


Your loving friend and taal 
ELIZABETH DALY. 
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Jammy. closed ' his 
big wondering ~ eyes 
and snuggled down into the bed- 
clothes. He would try to please 
Mary, but how could a little boy 
be expected to go to sleep when 
his sister chose to read to him 
from such a fascinating book as 
Spenser’s “The Faerie Queen”? 
He could never have enough of 
the doings of the brave knights 
and fair ladies who wandered 
through its pages, or of the 
music of the verses as they fell 
from Mary’s lips. It was in 
nap hours like these that James 
Russell Lowell, one of our great 
American poets, got his first 
taste for poetry. 
This little boy’s father, the 
Reverend Charles Lowell, was 
often invited to preach in towns 
at some distance from his home 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Often he took Jammy with him 
for company on the long drives 
over the country roads. On the 
return from such journeys as 
these, Mr. Lowell, drawing up 
before their white house in its 
setting of green, was in the hab- 
it of saying, “Ah, this is a pleas- 
ant place. I wonder who lives 
here. What little boy?” 
Elmwood was indeed a pleas- 
ant place, and no better one 
could have been chosen for the 
home of a poet. A path bor- 
dered with lilac and syringa 
bushes led up to the stately 
square wooden house built be- 
fore the Bevolutionary War. 
On the anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, in the 
year 1819, a baby boy named 
James Russell Lowell, “Jammy,” 
for short, was born in this fine 
old house on Brattle Street, 
Overlooking Mount Auburn 


a4 HUT your eyes and go 
S: sleep, Jammy.” 









By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Illustration by Mabel Betsy Hill 





© Pacific and Atlantic Photos, Inc. 
James Russell Lowell 


Whose favorite nap-time story was from Spenser’s “The Faerie 
Queene.” 

Who as a boy knew many birds and trees. 

Who at nine years of age enjoyed good books and liked to own 
them. 

Who was poet of his class at Harvard University. 

Whose greatest poem is “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Who became professor of modern languages and literature at 
Harvard University. 

Who was the first editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 

Who represented his country in Spain and England. 
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James Russell Lowell—One of Nature’s Poets 


Cemetery. It” was to be his 
home for his entire life with 
the exception of short intervals. 

Behind the house was a gar- 
den of flowers and an orchard 
with a crooked cherry tree, in 
the crotch of which Jammy 
liked to sit. In front of the 
house stood a row of English 
elms which gave the place its 
name. Encircling it grew a 
hedge of trees of many kinds— 
shagbark hickories, willows, 
pines, and oaks. These trees 
made a fine shelter for the ori- 
oles, the catbirds, bobolinks, 
linnets, and other birds. One 
tree, a chestnut, six-year-old 
Jammy planted himself; fifty 
years later he was still enjoying 
its shade and blossoms. 

In this bower of greenness 
the boy watched “the little bird 
-... at his door in the sun 
atilt like a blossom among the 
leaves,” of which he wrote as a 
man in his beautiful poem, “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” Stand- 
ing knee-deep in the meadow 
grass, he saw “how the butter- 
cup catches the sun in its chal- 
ice” and discovered as he lis- 
tened to the chirping of the 
crickets that “there’s never a 
leaf nor a blade too mean to be 
some happy creature’s palace.” 

The Charles River winding its 
blue way through the green salt 
marshes, the humming birds 
hovering over the garden honey- 
suckles, the herons and other 
shy birds which haunted Fresh 
Pond a half-mile away, the 
bank swallows on the cliff by the 
gravel pit—all these were a part 
of Jammy Lowell’s outdoor 
world. How deeply he loved it, 
we can tell from his poems. 
Long after his boyhood he 
wrote of himself: 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Picture Study: “Washington Crossing the Delaware” 





By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


painted “Washington Cross- 
4] ing the Delaware,” was Ger- 
by man by birth. He came to 





tion of his adopted country. 
Like many young men of his time, he follow- 


ed his artistic inclinations, and when_ it. 


seemed, that art..was to be his.chosen career, 
he went.to Europe for further study. 

From the start Leutze was very much in- 
terested in historical pictures, and he won a 
high reputation through the series which he 
painted. He loved to portray the stirring 
scenes of American history and has left us 
a record for which we are all very grateful. 

‘Without doubt “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware” has helped to instill patriotism 
in the hearts of all Americans, with whom 
it is a great favorite. It is found in histo- 
ries, on library and school walls, and in 
many homes. 

There is something inspiring in the spirit 
that emanates from this scene of Washing- 


ton and his men as they struggled heroically . 


against such heavy odds.- To the average 
school girl and boy the incident shown in this 
painting is a familiar one. It is a picture 


Questions to Answer 


Who is the most prominent figure 
in this picture? What is he doing? 
Where are these men going? 

‘What time of year do you think 
that it is? How can you tell? Does 
this trip look dangerous? Why? 

Look at the clothes that the men 
are wearing. Are they all the same 
kind? Whatdoes this show? Do 


the men look interested and deter- 


mined? “What does this help to tell 
us? 

Why do you think that the artist 
pictured Washington and the flag 
bearer standing up? Do you think 
that this would be true to life? ‘Why 
not? 

Look at the. upper right-hand cor- 
mer of the picture. What can you 
see there? What effect did the art. 
ist try to obtain by painting these 
figures in hazy tones? 





of Washington crossing the supposedly im- 
passable Delaware River to descend on the 


Hessians unexpectedly. 


No doubt it was just such enthusiasm and 
determination as this that won the War of 
Independence for the United States. Hired 
troops like the Hessians could not withstand 
the type of patriotism which was part of 
the Revolutionary soldiers’ make-up. 

As in many other paintings, some of the 
details of Leutze’s composition have been 
severely criticised. This always has been 
true of pictures that have come into great 
prominence. One-of the main faults pointed 
out in this’ popular picturé is the fact that 
Washington and the flag bearer are stand- 
ing up. It is said that they would not have 
done this for fear of upsetting the boat. 
This may be true. However, matter-of-fact 
critics fail to realize that Leutze may have 
been quite aware of this objection but sacri; 
ficed accuracy in order to give to Washing- 
ton the prominence and dignity that he de- 
sired to convey. 

Another fairer criticism is that Leutze did 


‘not represent the gloom and haziness that 


would be apparent at the time of night that 
this trip was made. This is certainly true, 
and doubtless Leutze knew it, but he was in- 
terested in painting enough detail to estab- 
lish definitely in the mind of the observer 
the position and character of Washington 
and his men. = (Continued on page 101) 


“WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE” 





Notice how dignified and brave Washington 
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this picture 
we know that 


something excit- 











George Washington and his flag bearer. We 
wonder what Washington is looking at so 


keenly and why he and his men are crossing 


a river full of broken pieces of i ice. 


As we study the faces of the men and yee 


their ragged uniforms, we begin to realize 
what hardships the colonial soldiers must have 
endured. ‘The big, jagged masses of ice look 
as though they could easily crush the boat. 
Far off in the hazy distance we see other men 
and boats. We. wonder how many of them 
there are and whether they will all cross safely. 


AS soon as. 
FA. we look at 


ing is happening. 
By 2it 2h noah first. attracted by the figure of 


looks as he gazes ahead, and how intently his 
companions are watching the other shore. 
As we look at this picture we find ourselves 
thinking about all the fine things that those 
first American soldiers did for the United 


States. Such pictures keep fresh in our minds _ 
the heroic deeds that have made our country 


all that it is to-day. 
Leutze. wanted to give us a lesson in patri- 


otism that would be easy to understand and. 


that would always last. Wise men say that 
one good picture can mold the minds of a 
whole ‘nation. We know that this painting of 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” which 


hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, has helped 


to teach patriotism all.over our country. That 
is one of the best things that any picture can do. 
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Reproductions of “Washington Crossing the Delaware’ 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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R. PURICK and his young son James 
were visiting an iron mine in western 
- Pennsylvania. 

_ “Tron is the most useful of all met- 
als,” said Mr. Purick. “In fact, it might be 
called the very foundation of modern civilization. 
It forms over five per cent by weight of the 
earth’s crust and occurs in over a hundred min- 
erals. Small quantities may be found in nearly 
every rock, where it is easily distinguishable be- 
cause of the yellow-brown color to which it has 
turned from contact with the air. 
pure state is silver-white and is rarer than gold 
or diamon 

James wanted to know whether’ the same 
process of iron-ore mining was used in all 
‘mines. 

His fathercontinued: “Iron ore is mined in 
two different ways.# One method of mining, 
which you can observe while you are here, is 
used when the ore is found in hard rock, deep 





Courtesy, Detroit Publishing Company. 
Aa Iron. Mine 


in the earth. This method involves blasting 
and digging out the ore. 

“The other method is in operation in the 
Mesabi range in Minnesota. This is the great- 
est iron-mining center in the world. Here the 


iron ore lies so near the surface and is so soft - 


that it is taken out with steam shovels. It is 
put on cars running on railroad tracks and 


taken out to the docks along Lake Superior. It. 


is loaded into steamers which take it to the place 
where it is to be smelted. As two tons of coal are 
required to smelt one ton of iron, it is an econ- 
omy to carry the ore to the coal regions.” 

“Is that why so much iron is smelted in this 
part of Pennsylvania?” asked James. 

“Yes,” replied his father. “Because of the 
vast coal mines here in western Pennsylvania, 
and because this section is near cities where 
much iron and steel are used, it is the greatest 
iron manufacturing center in the United States. 

: both iron and, coal are found in the Bir- 
gham:district of Alabama, and also lime- 
‘which is used in smelting, Birmingham is 
a great iron manufacturing center. “It is 









Iron in its 


second in this industry in the United States.” 

“How do they get the iron ore up out of these 
mines?” asked James. 

“Why not walk down to the mines and see for 
yourself?” advised his father. 

“Let us go to the Thompson Mine right now,” 
suggested James. 

At the Thompson Mine James saw that deep 
shafts had been sunk into the ground, just as 





Loading Iron Ore 


they are in coal mines, and that the iron ore 
was brought to the surface by elevators. 

“They do not mine iron ore this way in the 
Mesabi ore beds,” explained a man to James. 
“They have scoops that take up two tons at a 
time, and they load fifty-ton cars in three or four 
minutes. When the freight cars run to the high 
dock, they deposit the ore into ore pockets which 
drop it into a steamer alongside. All the work 
is done with machinery. When the steamers 
reach their destination they are quickly un- 
loaded by means of clamshell buckets that work 
like human hands, and the ore is left in huge 
piles outside of the works. You see, because 
the lakes freeze over in winter, the iron mills 
have to receive the year’s supply through the 
summer.” 








So deeply did James become interested in the 
digging of iron ore that he began wondering 
how it was possible to change the ore into fin- 
ished iron. Early the next morning he was 
looking over the first blast furnace that he had 
ever examined. 

“How tall is it?” asked James of Mr. Walker, 
the man who was superintending the furnace, 
“Do you fill it to the top, and is it true that you 
put coke and limestone in with the ore and have 
to keep it hot all the time?” 

Mr. Walker smiled. “I see that you are in- 
terested,” he said. “This furnace is a hundred 
feet high, and steel enclosed, as you may have 
noticed. It is lined with firebrick. In order 
to protect the brick lining from the excessive 
heat, there are cooling plates at the base of the 
furnace through which water constantly passes. 
All furnaces are not so tall, and a charcoal 
furnace should never be over forty feet high. 
Charcoal is the best fuel for smelting certain 





Gurion Dart Pulliking Compete. 

Casting Pig Iron 
kinds of iron ore, as it has a different chemical 
effect upon the ore from that produced by other 
fuels. The fuel most often used for smelting 
iron ore is coke, because it is the most econom- 
ical and will stand a heavy ‘charge,’ as the ma- 
terial put into the furnace is called, without 
being crushed.” 

James looked puzzled, so Mr. Walker ex- 
plained further. 

“If the fire in a blast furnace is allowed to go 
out—which happens if the fuel is ‘crushed’— 
the material inside becomes so solid that no air 
can again pass through ‘it, so the furnace has 
to be torn down.” 

“Do you fill this great tank full of iron ore?” 
James inquired. 

“We fill it from bottom to top,” answered Mr. 
Walker, “but not entirely with iron ore. After 
we build a coke fire, an ordinary charge is put 
in in layers until the furnace is brimful. This 
charge is usually made up of two parts of coke, 
four parts of ore, and one of limestone. The 
proportion of these minerals is determined from 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Covers for Cushions and Pillows 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


| 
| 


co 





Photograph I—Java Canvas Pillow with Cross 
Stitch Design in Dull Rose, Green and Black 


HEN making covers for cushions 
and pillows the first point to be 
considered is the selection of mate- 


rials. The fabric should be of a 
quality that is appropriate for the place 
where it is to be used, and the type of needle- 
work and the colors should harmonize with 


‘the other furnishings. A dainty cushion suit- 
“able for a bedroom would be out of place in a 
_living room or sun parlor. 


For a cushion that is in almost constant 
use, it is economy to secure a material that 
can stand frequent cleanings and that will 
not be harmed by the sun. 

Photograph I shows a pillow with a Java 
canvas cover. It has a cross-stitch design 
made with silk embroidery thread of dull 
green, rose, and black. Figure I gives the 
detail of the design. The masses of cross- 


stitches enclosed with light lines are rose. 

To make a similar pillow cut a square of 
Java canvas. Decide upon the size that you 
wish to make the stitches (see Figure IV, A 
and B). Near one edge of the canvas count 
threads and with pins mark the spaces re- 
quired for groups of 5 stitches each (see 
Figure II). On cross-stitch paper, which is 
laid off with similar groups of squares, plan 
one-fourth of the design for the pillow. This 
is the only method that will assure good mar- 
gins and a well-spaced pattern. Embroid- 
ery wools may be substituted for the wash 
silk; or mercerized thread may be used. 

In planning the design, study the back- 
ground shape that is left in the center and be 
sure that it forms a pleasing outline. (See 
photographs of all three pillows.) — 

If you wish to make a cross-stitch design 
on a finely woven material you will need to 
use cross-stitch canvas basted on the cloth. 
When the embroidery is completed the 
threads of the canvas are pulled out. 

Photograph II shows a burlap pillow of 
the natural color. The design is made with 
embroidery wools in black, brown, and 
bright green. Figure III gives the details 
of the stitches, which are merely various 
lengths of basting and running stitches. 

Photograph III shows a design darned 
in on a deep cream material which has part 
of the threads raised as in the weave of some 
huckaback. In this pillow the raised threads, 
horizontal and vertical, are about the same 
thickness. . 

Monk’s cloth, which can be had in many 
colors, is suitable for library or living-room 
cushions. It is similar to burlap but is of 





Photograph II—Burlap Cushion Embroidered 
with Wool 


a much better quality and not so harsh and 
stiff. It is sturdy and practically fade proof. 

Sometimes a pleasing effect is produced 
by having the cushions match the table run- 
ners and window curtains. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR SEWING 


1. When sewing sit erect. Both of your 
feet should rest easily on the floor. 

2. Never sew with the light directly in 
your eyes. It should come from the back or 
side, and over your shoulders. 

8. Be sure that your hands and nails are 
clean. If the weather is warm, stop occa- 
sionally to wipe your fingers on a clean cloth. 

4. Do not bend your head over your sew- 
ing, as it tires the shoulders. Lift the work 
up so that you can see it easily. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Downy Woodpecker 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


Don’t kill the birds, the happy birds 
That bless the fields and grove; 

So innocent to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love. 

The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 

No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where’er their presence be. 

—Colesworthy. 
tS) 


HE downy, our smallest woodpecker, is 
found in the northern and central parts of 
North America. Because he can obtain 
food all over his range throughout the en- 
tire year, he rarely goes south. Therefore, as he 
often comes to your kitchen door in the late fall 
and winter, you may have many chances to study 
him, He is generally with a jolly crew of titmice, 
nuthatches, creepers, and chickadees, as he sel- 
dom cares for the company of his own kind. 

He eats very daintily, and partakes with grace 
and freedom of the suet you have so thought- 
fully tied to a tree for your winter birds, though 
he insists, somewhat rudely, on helping himself 
before anyone else, not even excepting his own 
mate. However, no amount of free lunch keeps 
him from beginning to hunt for his natural food 
on the trees, for he is a most persistent food 
hunter. When the ground is frozen solid; the 
downy woodpecker cheerfully works away at the 
bark, at a time when few birds are with us and 
‘we are wishing that the others would return; so 
we look upon this active little bird with particular 
pleasure in winter. 

Last autumn if you were at all observant, you 
must have seen him investigating desirable sites 
for a winter home, for he likes to have a place to 
sleep on bitter nights. The under side of an 
oblique branch pleases him best, and this he ex- 
cavates in his spare moments, making it 
a very snug little shelter. 

Let Anna Botsford Comstock tell you 
how the downy woodpecker looks. “You 
will soon love its black and white uniform, 
which consists of a black coat speckled 
and barred with white, and whitish gray 
vest and trousers. The front of the head 
is black, and there is a black streak ex- 
tending backward from the eye, with a 
white streak above and also below it. The 
male has a vivid red patch on the back of 
the head, but his wife shows no such gid- 
diness; plain black and white are good 
enough for her. In both sexes the throat 
and breast are white, the middle tail feath- 
ers black, while the side tail feathers are 
white, barred with black at their tips.” 

There is a white stripe down the back 
of this bird consisting of loose, downy, 
unwebbed feathers, which undoubtedly 
gained for him the name “downy.” The 
tail feathers are very stiff and spiny, and 
worn to a point because they have been 
pressed against the bark to hold the bird 
in an upright position while he works. 
This prop saves the muscles of the feet 
and legs from much strain, but the barbed 
condition of the tail forces him to lift it 
-whenever he wants to move down a little 
way. His feet, too, are especially adapted 
to his mode of life, as his fourth toe is 
turned backward to work with the thumb. 
His four toes have sharp, strong, blue 
claws, tipped with black, and his bluish 
legs are short and stout. His bill is strong, 
wedge-shaped, grooved,. and. much stiff- 
ened, and his oval nostrils are thickly cov- 
ered with small, cream-colored feathers. 

The downy’s useful tail, his claws, and 
his bill all assist him in making a living 
for himself and his family. “Perhaps his 
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Blackboard: Reading Lesson 


The downy woodpecker, which ‘is six and 
three-fourths inches long, is the small- 
est of its species. 

The plumage of the downies is black and 
white. 

The male bird has a bright red patch on 
the back of his head. 

Downies cannot sing; as they fly about 
they utter a cheerful note that sounds 
like pleek. 

These birds make their nest in a hole 
which they dig in a tree with their 

The eggs are from four to six in number 
and are pure white. 

Downy woodpeckers take good care of 
the little downies. 

Because there is an abundance of food 
for the downy all winter, it does not 
need to migrate. 

The downy woodpecker feeds on harmful 
insects found under the bark of trees. 

This bird’s claws and tail are so con- 
structed that it can cling to tree trunks. 

The downy woodpecker bores a hole into 
the bark with its beak. 

It pulls out the grub or larvae with its 
long, narrow tongue. 

We call the downy woodpecker our friend 
because it rids our trees of insect pests. 

(For questions based on this text see page 87) 
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Downy Woodpecker 


greatest asset is his remarkable tongue, which is 
very long and ends in a hard, barbed point. It 
lies in his mouth like a wrinkled earthworm when 
not in use. With his tongue he dislodges grubs 
and insects, which otherwise would be hard to 
get out through the small holes he drills with his 
chisel-like bill. His hearing is very keen. 

This gives you a good mental picture of the 
downy woodpecker—not that you will ever mis- 
take him for some other bird. His near relative, 
the hairy woodpecker, resembles him strongly, 
but he is much larger. The downy woodpecker 
is only six and three-fourths inches long; in fact, 
he is smaller than an English sparrow. 

Bird observers differ as to whether the downy 
prefers a sound or a decayed tree in which to 
make a nest; but perhaps he is not particular on 
that point and chooses both kinds. However, a 
fresh hole is made every year; although, when 
two broods are raised in one season, the same 
hole does for both. A cherry or an apple or a pear 
tree near a farmer’s dwelling is generally select- 
ed, but some of the downies prefer to start 
housekeeping in a secluded grove. They seldom 
nest above twenty feet from the ground and 
rarely less than ten feet. April is the month in 
which they begin to excavate, and the work is 
commenced by the male bird. Having seized the 
bark firmly with his feet and propped himself on 
his camp-stool tail, he throws his head and up- 
per body far back and drives powerful blows 
with his strong beak. There is wonderful 
strength and energy in the muscles of his head 
and neck, and how he does make the chips fly! 

After making a perfectly round hole in the 
bark, and then digging downward for about six 
or seven inches at an angle of thirty or forty de- 
grees, he digs straight down for ten or twelve 
inches more. The female often relieves 
him in this work, and it takes them a week 
or more before they are satisfied. with 
their efforts. The finished home is roomy 
and strong, smooth and polished, and the 
entrance is only just big enough to admit 
the owners. The house wren may be called 
an enemy of the downy, for one will often 
be an interested onlooker; then, when he 
thinks that the cavity will about suit him 
for a place of residence, he violently at- 
tacks the woodpecker, often driving him 
to start another excavation. Cats are, 
of course, a great menace to the downies. 

Does the downy carry the chips away? 
Some bird students say that he carries 
them a distance, so that the nest may not 
be discovered; others declare that a bed 
of chips is left in the bottom of the hole, 
upon which the eggs are deposited. How- 
ever, since the young do not sit upon the 
bottom of the nest after they are a few 
days old, but constantly cling to the sides 
of the cavity, it would seem that no bed is 
needed, 

The home is most critically inspected 
by the female downy before she begins to 
lay her clutch of white, translucent, and 
unmarked eggs, from four to six in num- 
ber. The breeding season of the downy 
throughout its entire range is from April 
to June. 

While the mother bird sits on the eggs 
in this deep and safe home, her mate 
sometimes digs a shallower tunnel for 
himself near by. The loving anticipation 
and thoughtful care of these birds for 
each other and for their brood is truly, 
admirable, and the male brings many & 
dainty morsel to the female while she is © 
sitting on the eggs. About the last week 

(Continued on page 87) 
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R. PURICK and his young son James 
were visiting an iron mine in western 
Pennsylvania. 

“Tron is the most useful of all met- 
als,” said Mr. Purick. “In fact, it might be 
called the very foundation of modern civilization. 
It forms over five per cent by weight of the 
earth’s crust and occurs in over a hundred min- 
erals. Small quantities may be found in nearly 
every rock, where it is easily distinguishable be- 
cause of the yellow-brown. color to which it has 
turned from contact with the air. Iron in its 
pure state is silver-white and is rarer_than gold 
or diamonds.” 

James wanted ~~ to~ know:.whether..the~ same 
process of iron-ore mining was’ used in ‘all 
mines. 

His father continued: “Iron ore is mined in 
two different ways. One method of mining, 
which you can observe while you are here, is 
used when the ore is found in hard rock, deep 





Courtesy, Detroit Publishing Company. 
An Iron Mine 


in the earth. This method involves blasting 
and digging out the ore. 

“The other method is in operation in the 
Mesabi range in Minnesota. This is the great- 
est iron-mining center in the world. Here the 
iron ore lies so near the surface and is so soft 
that it is taken out with steam shovels. It is 
put on cars running on railroad tracks and 
taken out to the docks along Lake Superior. It 
is loaded into steamers which take it to the place 
where it is to be smelted. As two tons of coal are 
required to smelt one ton of iron, it is an econ- 
omy to carry the ore to the coal regions.” 

“Ts that why so much iron is smelted in this 
part of Pennsylvania?” asked James. 

“Yes,” replied his father. “Because of the 
vast coal mines here in western Pennsylvania, 
and because this section is near cities where 
much iron and steel are used, it is the greatest 
iron manufacturing center in the United States. 
As both iron and coal are found in the Bir- 
mingham district of Alabama, and also lime- 
stone which is used in smelting, Birmingham is 
also a great iron manufacturing center. It is 





second in this industry in the United States.” 

“How do they get the iron ore up out of these 
mines?” asked James. 

“Why not walk down to the mines and see for 
yourself?” advised his father. 

“Let us go to the Thompson Mine right now,” 
suggested James. 

At the Thompson Mine James saw that deep 
shafts had been sunk into the ground, just as 
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Courtesy, Detroit Publishing Company. 
Loading Iron Ore 


they are in coal mines, and that the iron ore 
was brought to the surface by elevators. 

“They do not mine iron ore this way in the 
Mesabi ore beds,” explained a man to James. 
“They have scoops that take up two tons at a 
time, and they load fifty-ton cars in three or four 
minutes. When the freight cars run to the high 
dock, they deposit the ore into ore pockets which 
drop it into a steamer alongside. All the work 
is done with machinery. When the steamers 
reach their destination they are quickly un- 
loaded by means of clamshell buckets that work 
like human hands, and the ore is left in huge 
piles outside of the works. You see, because 
the lakes freeze over in winter, the iron mills 
have to receive the year’s supply through the 
summer.” 





Courtesy, Detroit Publishing Company. 
Blast Furnaces 





So deeply did James become interested in the 
digging of iron ore that he began wondering 
how it was possible to change the ore into fin- 
ished iron. Early the next morning he was 
looking over the first blast furnace that he had 
ever examined. 

“How tall is it?” asked James of Mr. Walker, 
the man who was superintending the furnace. 
“Do you fill it to the top, and is it true that you 
put coke and limestone in with the ore and have 
to keep it hot all the time?” 

Mr. Walker smiled. “I see that you are in- 
terested,” he said. “This furnace is a hundred 
feet high, and steel enclosed, as you may have 
noticed. It is lined with firebrick. In order 
to protect the brick lining from the excessive 
heat, there are cooling plates at the base of the 
furnace through which water constantly passes. 
All furnaces are not so tall, and a charcoal 
furnace should never be over forty feet high. 
Charcoal is the best fuel for smelting certain 





Courtesy, Detroit Publishing Company. 
Casting Pig Iron 


kinds of iron ore, as it has a different chemical 
effect upon the ore from that produced by other 
fuels. The fuel most often used for smelting 
iron ore is coke, because it is the most econom- 
ical and will stand a heavy ‘charge,’ as the ma- 
terial put into the furnace is called, without 
being crushed.” 

James looked puzzled, so Mr. Walker ex- 
plained further. 

“If the fire in a blast furnace is allowed to go 
out—which happens if the fuel is ‘crushed’— 
the material inside becomes so solid that no air 
can again pass through it, so the furnace has 
to be torn down.” 

“Do you fill this great tank full of iron ore?” 
James inquired. 

“We fill it from bottom to top,” answered Mr. 
Walker, “but not entirely with iron ore. After 
we build a coke fire, an ordinary charge is put 
in in layers until the furnace is brimful. This 
charge is usually made up of two parts of coke, 
four parts of ore, and one of limestone. The 
proportion of these minerals is determined from 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Covers for Cushions and Pillows 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Moiher Lets Us Make Gifis” 





Photograph I—Java Canvas Pillow with Cross 
Stitch Design in Dull Rose, Green and Black 


HEN making covers for cushions 

and pillows the first point to be 

considered is the selection of mate- 

rials. The fabric should be of a 

quality that is appropriate for the place 

where it is to be used, and the type of needle- 

work and the colors should harmonize with 

the other furnishings. A dainty cushion suit- 

able for a bedroom would be out of place in a 
living room or sun parlor. 

For a cushion that is in almost constant 

use, it is economy to secure a‘ material that 


can stand frequent cleanings and that will | 


not be harmed by the sun. 

Photograph I shows a pillow with a Java 
canvas cover. It has a cross-stitch design 
made with silk embroidery thread of dull 
green, rose, and black. Figure I gives the 
detail of the design. The masses of cross- 


stitches enclosed with light lines are rose. 

To make a similar pillow cut a square of 
Java canvas. Decide upon the size that you 
wish to make the stitches (see Figure IV, A 
and B). Near one edge of the canvas count 
threads and with pins mark the spaces re- 
quired for groups of 5 stitches each (see 
Figure II). On cross-stitch paper, which is 
laid off with similar groups of squares, plan 
one-fourth of the design for the pillow. This 
is the only method that will assure good mar- 
gins and a well-spaced pattern. Embroid- 
ery wools may be substituted for the wash 
silk; or mercerized thread may be used. 

In planning the design, study the back- 
ground shape that is left in the center and be 
sure that it forms a pleasing outline. (See 
photographs of all three pillows.) 

If you wish to make a cross-stitch design 
on a finely woven material you will need to 
use cross-stitch canvas basted on the cloth. 
When the embroidery is completed the 
threads of the canvas are pulled out. 

Photograph II shows a burlap pillow of 
the natural color. The design is made with 
embroidery wools in black, brown, and 
bright green. Figure III gives the details 
of the stitches, which are merely various 
lengths of basting and running stitches. 

Photograph III shows a design darned 
in on a deep cream material which has part 
of the threads raised as in the weave of some 
huckaback. In this pillow the raised threads, 
horizontal and vertical, are about the same 
thickness. 

Monk’s cloth, which can be had in many 
colors, is suitable for library or living-room 
cushions. It is similar to burlap but is of 





Photograph II—Burlap Cushion Embroidered 
with Wool 


a much better quality and not so harsh and 
stiff. It is sturdy and practically fade proof. 

Sometimes a pleasing effect is produced 
by having the cushions match the table run- 
ners and window curtains. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR SEWING 


1. When sewing sit erect. Both of your 
feet should rest easily on the floor. 

2. Never sew with the light directly in 
your eyes. It should come from the back or 
side, and over your shoulders. 

3. Be sure that your hands and nails are 
clean. If the weather is warm, stop occa- 
sionally to wipe your fingers on a clean cloth. 

4. Do not bend your head over your sew- 
ing, as it tires the shoulders. Lift the work 
up so that you can see it easily. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Downy Woodpecker 


Don’t kill the birds, the happy birds 
That bless the fields and grove; 

So innocent to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love. 

The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 

No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where’er their presence be. 

—Colesworthy. 
NY 


HE downy, our smallest woodpecker, is 
found in the northern and central parts of 
North America. Because he can obtain 
food all over his range throughout the en- 
tire year, he rarely goes south. Therefore, as he 
often comes to your kitchen door in the late fall 
and winter, you may have many chances to study 
him. He is generally with a jolly crew of titmice, 
nuthatches, creepers, and chickadees, as he sel- 
dom cares for the company of his own kind. 

He eats very daintily, and partakes with grace 
and freedom of the suet you have so thought- 
fully tied to a tree for your winter birds, though 
he insists, somewhat rudely, on helping himself 
before anyone else, not even excepting his own 
mate. However, no amount of free lunch keeps 
him from beginning to hunt for his natural food 
on the trees, for he is a most persistent food 
hunter. When the ground is frozen solid, the 
downy woodpecker cheerfully works away at the 
bark, at a time when few birds are with us and 
we are wishing that the others would return; so 
we look upon this active little bird with particular 
pleasure in winter. 

Last autumn if you were at all observant, you 
must have seen him investigating desirable sites 
for a winter home, for he likes to have a place to 
sleep on bitter nights. The under side of an 
oblique branch pleases him best, and this he ex- 
cavates in his spare moments, making -it 
a very snug little shelter. 

Let Anna Botsford Comstock teil you 
how the downy woodpecker looks. “You 
will soon love its black and white uniform, 
which consists of a black coat speckled 
and barred with white, and whitish gray 
vest and trousers. The front of the head 
is black, and there is a black streak ex- 
tending backward from the eye, with a 
white streak above and also below it. The 
male has a vivid red patch on the back of 
the head, but his wife shows no such gid- 
diness; plain black and white are good 
enough for her. In both sexes the throat 
and breast are white, the middle tail feath- 
ers black, while the side tail feathers are 
white, barred with black at their tips.” 

There is a white stripe down the back 
of this bird consisting of loose, downy, 
unwebbed feathers, which undoubtedly 
gained for him the name “downy.” The 
tail feathers are very stiff and spiny, and 
worn to a point because they have been 
pressed against the bark to hold the bird 
in an upright position while he works. 
This prop saves the muscles of the feet 
and legs from much strain, but the barbed 
condition of the tail forces him to lift it 
whenever he wants to move down a little 
way. His feet, too, are especially adapted 
to his mode of life, as his fourth toe is 
turned backward to work with the thumb. 
His four toes have sharp, strong, blue 
claws, tipped with black, and his bluish 
legs are short and stout. His bill is strong, 
wedge-shaped, grooved, and much stiff- 
ened, and his oval nostrils are thickly cov- 
ered with small, cream-colored feathers. 

The downy’s useful tail, his claws, and 
his bill all assist him in making a living 
for himself and his family. Perhaps his 





By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 








Blackboard Reading Lesson 


The downy woodpecker, which is six and 
three-fourths inches long, is the small- 
est of its species, 

The plumage of the downies is black and 
white. 

The male bird has a bright red patch on 
the back of his head. 

Downies cannot sing; as they fly about 
they utter a cheerful note that sounds 
like pleek. 

These birds make their nest in a hole 
which they dig in a tree with their 
beaks. 

The eggs are from four to six in number 
and are pure white. 

Downy woodpeckers take good care of 
the little downies. 

Because there is an abundance of food 
for the downy all winter, it does not 
need to migrate. 

The downy woodpecker feeds on harmful 
insects found under the bark of trees. 

This bird’s claws and tail are so con- 
structed that it can cling to tree trunks. 

The downy woodpecker bores a hole into 
the bark with its beak. 

It pulls out the grub or larvae with its 
long, narrow tongue. 

We call the downy woodpecker our friend 
because it rids our trees of insect pests. 


(For questions based on this text see page 87) 





























Photograph from life, by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Downy Woodpecker 


greatest asset is his remarkable tongue, which is 
very long and ends in a hard, barbed point. It 
lies in his mouth like a wrinkled earthworm when 
not in use. With his tongue he dislodges grubg 
and insects, which otherwise would be hard to 
get out through the small holes he drills with hig 
chisel-like bill. His hearing is very keen. 

This gives you a good mental picture of the 
downy woodpecker—not that you will ever mis- 
take him for some other bird. His near relative, 
the hairy woodpecker, resembles him strongly, 
but he is much larger. The downy woodpecker 
is only six and three-fourths inches long; in fact, 
he is smaller than an English sparrow. 

Bird observers differ as to whether the downy 
prefers a sound or a decayed tree in which to 
make a nest; but perhaps he is not particular on 
that point and chooses both kinds. However, a 
fresh hole is made every year; although, when 
two broods are raised in one season, the same 
hole does for both. A cherry or an apple or a pear 
tree near a farmer’s dwelling is generally select- 
ed, but some of the downies prefer to start 
housekeeping in a secluded grove., They seldom 
nest above twenty feet from the ground and 
rarely less than ten feet. April is the month in 
which they begin to excavate, and the work is 
commenced by the male bird. Having seized the 
bark firmly with his feet and propped himself on 
his camp-stool tail, he throws his head and up- 
per body far back and drives powerful blows 
with his strong beak. There is wonderful 
strength and energy in the muscles of his head 
and neck, and how he does make the chips fly! 

After making a perfectly round hole in the 
bark, and then digging downward for about six 
or seven inches at an angle of thirty or forty de- 
grees, he digs straight down for ten or twelve 
inches more. The female often relieves 
him in this work, and it takes them a week 
or more before they are satisfied with 
their efforts. The finished home is roomy 
and strong, smooth and polished, and the 
entrance is only just big enough to admit 
the owners. The house wren may be called 
an enemy of the downy, for one will often 
be an interested onlooker; then, when he 
thinks that the cavity will about suit him 
for a place of residence, he violently at- 
tacks the woodpecker, often driving him 
to start another excavation. Cats are, 
of course, a great menace to the downies. 

Does the downy carry the chips away? 
Some bird students say that he carries 
them a distance, so that the nest may not 
be discovered; others declare that a bed 
of chips is left in the bottom Of the hole, 
upon which the eggs are deposited. How- 
ever, since the young do not sit upon the 
bottom of the nest after they are a few 
days old, but constantly cling to the sides 
of the cavity, it would seem that no bed is 
needed. 

The home is most critically inspected 
by the female downy before she begins io 
lay her clutch of white, translucent, and 
unmarked eggs, from four to six in num- 
ber. The breeding season of the downy 
throughout its entire range is from April 
to June. 

While the mother bird sits on the egzs 
in this deep and safe home, her mate 
sometimes digs a shallower tunnel for. 
himself near by. The loving anticipation 
and thoughtful care of these birds for 
each other and for their brood is truly 
admirable, and the male brings many 4 
dainty morsel to the female while she !s 
sitting on the eggs. About the last week 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Design for a February Calendar 
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I am a gray moth. 

I have yellow spots on my back. 

My wings are big and strong. 

I can fly very fast. 

I fly at dusk. 

You may think that I am a bat. 

I fly round and round. 

Do you hear my wings go, buzz, 
buzz? 

I like sweet smelling flowers. 

My feelers tell me-where to find the 
flowers. 

Petunia flowers smell sweet. 

They have a deep cup. 

The cup is full of nectar. 

Most flowers have nectar. 

The flowers make nectar. 

Nectar is sweet like honey. 

I have a long sucking tube. 

It is about four inches long. 





© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 





The Tomato Sphinx or Humming Bird Moth 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


I carry it coiled up under my head. 


The inside of it is hollow. 

I can unroll it. 

I stick it into the petunia’s cup. 

I suck up the sweet drink. 

Oh! how nice it tastes. 

See the big, fat, green worm. 

He is crawling on the tomato plants. 

He hatched from an egg. 

A gray moth laid the eggs on the 
tomato plants. 

The big worm eatsthetomato plants. 

He eats the tomato leaves. 





The tomato leaves taste good to the 
green worm. 

Here is a little brown jug. 

Where do you think I found it? 

It was in the ground in the potato 
patch. 


A big, fat, green worm made it for 


his winter home. 
He will sleep in it all winter. 
It is warm and cosy. 
In the summer he will wake up. 
He will be a big moth then. 
He will be a Tomato Sphinx Moth. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 97.) 
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February Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


February Birthdays 
By Virginia Baker 


T? The Teacher: Write the paragraphs on the 
blackboard for a class silent reading lesson. 
Erase or cover them and ask the children to state 
orally in their own words the facts they have 
read, after which each will make a Lincoln and a 
Washington booklet and write these facts in it. 
Small pictures of Lincoln and Washington are 
easily obtainable for such booklets. 


LINCOLN’S EARLY LIFE 


1. Abraham Lincoln was born in a log cabin, 
in Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. 

2. When Abraham was only seven years old 
his family removed from Kentucky to the state 
of Indiana. 

3. The home of the Lincolns was what was 
then known as “a half-faced camp.” It had three 
sides enclosed by stout logs. The front, how- 
ever, was entirely open to the weather. The 
camp had no floors and was altogether a very 
wretched shelter. 

4, Little Abraham began his education in a log 
schoolhouse. He had to help chop the wood for 
the huge fire which, in winter, was kept burning 
in the fireplace of the school. 

5. The backwoods teachers were not very well- 
educated men. They were often harsh. They 
kept in the schoolroom a stout beech switch, such 
as drivers of oxen carried. This was used to 
compel pupils to be studious and obedient. 

6. Abraham was a very bright little boy and 
quickly learned to read and write. Very few 
men of his neighborhood could write, and they 
soon got into the habit of asking him to write 
letters for them. He was more than willing to 
do this. 

7. Abraham dearly loved books, but he could 
not get many to read. He read over and over the 
Bible, Aesop’s Fables, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the lives of Washington and Clay. When he 
did not understand a subject, he would try to 
think it over very carefully, and then put his 
thoughts into clearly expressed language. He 
had no slate and pencil, so he worked out his 
sums in arithmetic on a wooden fire shovel, using 
a piece of charcoal as a pencil. 

8. Abraham was eighteen years old when he 
was hired by two men to row them and their bag- 
gage from the shore to a steamboat on the Ohio 
River. The men gave him two silver half-dollars 
for his trouble. He had never dreamed that a 
poor boy could earn so much money in so short a 
time, and the world looked brighter to him than 
it ever had before. 

9. When Abraham reached the age of twenty- 
one his family again moved, this time to Illinois. 


Abraham helped to build a log cabin and to split 
rails for a fence around the cornfield. He earned 
his clothing by working upon the farm of a 
neighbor. He split four hundred rails to pay for 
each yard of the homespun brown jeans of which 
his trousers were made. 

10. Lincoln worked for a time on a flatboat 
that went to New Orleans. Once when the boat 
was to be loaded with hogs and they refused to 
be driven, he carried them on board with his 
strong arms. Afterward he served as a clerk in 
a country store where his honesty was known by 
everybody. It was honesty combined with abil- 
ity that led to his election, later, as the President 
of the United States. 


Questions 
1. Where and when was Abraham Lincoln 


born? 


2. What happened when Abraham was seven 
years old? 

3. What kind of place was his new home? 

4. Where did Abraham begin his education? 
What was he obliged to do? 

5. Describe the backwoods teachers. 

6. How did Abraham progress? 

7. Tell what you can about Abraham and his 
methods of study. 

8. What happened when Abraham was eight- 
een years old? 

9. What happened when he was twenty-one 
years old? 
“a Tell what you know about Abraham’s later 
ife, 


YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON 


1. George Washington was born on February 
22, 1752, in a plain old-fashioned house in West- 
moreland County, Virginia. 

2. George began his education in a school lo- 
cated in a field too old for planting. The teacher 
of this school was a man named Hobby. 

3. George had an older brother named Law- 
rence. George was very proud of Lawrence, and 
Lawrence was fond of him. At length Lawrence 
was made captain of a regiment of Americans 
which was to be sent to the West Indies to fight 
the Spaniards. Then little George began to think 
he would like to be a soldier, himself. 

4. George got his schoolmates interested, and 
soon there were exciting times in the old field. 
The boys were divided into two armies, one of 
which was commanded by George, the other by a 
lad named William Butle. They used stalks of 
corn for muskets and marched and fought blood- 
less battles day after day. 

5. When George was only eleven years old his 
father died, but his mother, a wise and good 


woman, brought him up very carefully. She sent 
him to a school where he was taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and surveying. 

6. Whatever George attempted to do was done 
thoroughly. He was only sixteen years old when 
he was employed by Lord Fairfax to survey some 
lands located in a part of Virginia which was 
then a wilderness. He had to cross rugged moun- 
tains and swollen streams and sleep at night out 
of doors by a camp fire, with hay, or straw, for a 
bed. People slept in this way, he wrote, “like 
cats and dogs, and happy is he who gets nearest 
the fire.” Once he was wakened just in time to 
prevent himself from being burned to death. 

7. Washington was a good surveyor and re- 
ceived excellent wages. He lived a rough life, 
toasting his meat on a forked stick, and using 
chips for dishes. He remained in the wilder- 
ness for a period of three years, during which 
time he made the acquaintance of the Indians, 
and learned their ways. 

8. He kept a journal and wrote in it a record 
of his daily life. He little dreamed that his ad- 
ventures in the wilderness were fitting him for 
the arduous life of American commander in the 
Revolutionary War. He became forever known 
as the Father of his country. 


Questions 


1, When and where was George Washington 
born? 

2. Where did Washington begin his education? 

3. What can you tell about Lawrence Wash- 
ington? 4 

4. What can you tell about George and his 
schoolmates? 

5. What happened when George was eleven 
years old? 

6. What happened when George was sixteen 
years old? 

7. What kind of surveyor was Washington? 

8. Describe his life. 

9. What did he record in his journal? 

10. What is Washington called? 


Valentine Verses 
By Lilias Cole 


HILDREN enjoy making valentines from 

their own designs. Single or double hearts 
may be cut from drawing paper and decorated 
with colored crayons or water color paints. For- 
get-me-nots, daisies, doves, butterflies, and other 
simple designs may be printed or written on the 
outside of the hearts, and mottoes or verses in- 
side. I saw some very pretty ones made by sec- 
ond-grade pupils. Sheets of paper were folded 


and borders of flowers painted along the edges. 
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Then the outer petals of the flowers were par- 
tially cut out. The result was very pleasing. 

St. Valentine’s Day is sometimes called “Lov- 
ing Heart Day.” It is a good plan for children 
to decorate and cut out paper hearts to give to 
the members of their families. Here are some 
verses to place on the hearts. 


This pretty little violet, blue, 
Is not so sweet, Mamma, as you. 
Dear, dear Father, mine, 
I’m your valentine. 
This little heart you see 
Is a valentine from me, 
Tell me, playmate, 
Tell me true, 
May my valentine 

Be you? 
Here’s a heart; oh, take it, do, 
For I made it just for you. 
Schoolmate, dear, do not decline 
To take me for your valentine. 


If I’ll be your valentine, 
Tell me, will you not be mine? 


First-Grade Florists 
By Ruth Angelo 


VERY room in this particular building was 

asked to help earn money for phonograph rec- 
ords. There were only four weeks in which to 
earn the money. The first grade tried to think 
of some plan entirely different from the plans of 
the other grades, whereby they might earn their 
money. Finally they decided to have an Easter 
flower sale. Accordingly, in January they enam- 
eled flowerpots and planted hyacinth bulbs in 
them. The bulbs were kept in a dark cupboard 
for three weeks until growth started. The chil- 
dren marked the calendar each day so that they 
would know when the three weeks were up. 

When the bulbs began to grow and were 
brought out to the light, the children were over- 
joyed and wanted to build their flower shop im- 
mediately. As some children had never been in 
a flower shop, the first step was an excursion to 
a near-by florist. The florist was an old man 
who loved children and he was very happy to 
show them everything in the shop. The children 
told him that they were going to have a flower 
sale in their room and he gave them some very 
helpful suggestions. When the children were 
ready to leave, the florist presented each child 
with a tiny flowerpot and a lily of the valley pip. 
As soon as they reached the school building they 
enameled the pots and planted the pips. 

The next day the shop was constructed from 
blocks, boxes, tables, and boards. When the 
shelves were finished and the plants neatly ar- 
ranged, one boy suggested that they plant some 
flower seeds so that they would have little plants 
to sell at the sale. They planted three packages 
of aster seeds in boxes. 

When the aster plants were about two inches 
high and the hyacinths and lilies of the valley 
began to bud, the children decided to open their 
shop with a party. It was to be a flower party 
and the second-grade children were invited. The 
little hosts made napkins and paper plates for the 
each guest. The hyacinths were used for the 
table decorations. As each guest arrived he was 
given a paper hat to wear which represented 
some flower. The children sang flower songs and 
played flower games. The favors were tiny flow- 
erpots and flowers which the first grade had 
made out of gumdrops fastened together with 
toothpicks. 

The next day the little florists started their 
sale. It had been unusually well advertised and 


many people attended. Every room in the build- 
ing purchased a hyacinth. Nearly every father 
or mother came and each bought at least one 
flower. The children’s friend, the florist, was 
there and ordered all the aster plants for his own 
shop, which pleased the children very much. 
When the sale was over and every flower was 
sold, the children began the laborious task of 
counting their money, and found that they had 
eight dollars and thirty-five cents. It was a small 
fortune to them and they were delighted. 


VALUES OF THE PROJECT 


Every lesson for two weeks supplied a need 
felt by the children in preparing for the sale. 
The following stories are examples of three types 
of reading lessons, all of which came from the 
children: 


We have some flowerpots. 

We shall paint them. 

We shall plant bulbs in them. 

We shall have a flower sale. 

We shall make some money. 

We shall buy records with the money. 


We went to visit a florist. 
We saw where the flowers grow. 





We saw gold fish. 

We saw canaries. 

The florist sells them, too. 
The florist gave us a present. 
We like the florist. 


“We are going to have a party. 

It will be a flower party. 

The second grade will come. 

We are making napkins. 

We are making paper plates. 

We shall have flowers on the table. 


The sale lasted three days. During that time 
the children had valuable experiences in elemen- 
tary number work, such as, labeling of the goods, 
writing price tags, and discussing how much 
should be charged for each flower. Other bene- 
ficial results were the interest awakened in, and 
the need for, extensive advertising; and the rea- 
sons why the plants should be sold when fresh. 

The drawing periods were spent making doi- 
lies, paper plates, costumes, decorations, and 
posters for advertisements. 

Invitations, tags, posters, and daily accounts 
of the work completed furnished lessons in lan- 
guage, writing, and spelling. Little books with 
typewritten stories and original illustrations 
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for each one told the story of the growth of the 
different flowers. The children were very 
proud of these books because they could read 
the stories with ease. 

Number work was involved in measurements 
for construction of the flower shop, counting 
flowerpots, napkins, plates, caps, and favors; 
counting the days and weeks and reading the 
numbers on the calendar to mark the growth of 
the flowers. The children learned to recognize 
the different pieces of money, to count money, 
and to make change. 

Some children made up verses about the flow- 
ers and the party. A little girl 
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oblongs have you? Each one is a quarter of the 
large sheet. Lay the 4 oblongs together to form 
the 12 by 9 sheet. Pile the oblongs one on top of 
another. Use a large heart pattern and cut 4 
hearts to be ornamented with lace paper, silver 
or gold paper and used as valentines. 


3. Ann’s mother was giving a Washington 
birthday party. She served white ice cream in 
blue dishes with 3 red cherries on top of the ice 
cream. She invited 15 guests. If each guest 
had 8 cherries on his ice cream, how many 
cherries did Ann’s mother use? 

Make a picture of the blue dish and the 











white ice cream with the 3 red cherries on top. 

Form a row of 15 children, each carrying 3 
paper cherries by the stem. Count the cherries. 
Form them in groups of 5. How many 5’s in 15? 
Form them in groups of 3. How many 3’s in 15? 

4, Find out what it will cost to fit out a girl 
with a new dress, a hat, a coat, a pair of gloves, 
and a pair of stockings. 

Find out what it will cost to buy a boy a 
new suit, a new pair of shoes, a cap, an overcoat, 
and a blouse. 

Look in the advertising sheet of the daily or 
Sunday newspaper and cut out and mount pic- 

tures of a dress, a hat, coat, 





five years old improvised the fol- 


gloves, and hose, also boys’ 





lowing song and sang it to the 


shoes, a cap, overcoat, and blouse. 


tune of “Christmas Bells”: SOME SIMPLE VALENTINES Under each article mark the 


Flower pots, flower pots, 
Full of blooms, 

Each one tells 

Easter time is here. H 


By Annye Allison, Richmond, Va. 


ERE are some valentines which are so simple that small children can 
make them. The only materials required are scissors, paste, white pa- 


price. 

5. Find out how many rooms 
there are in your school build- 
ing. Find out how many chil- 


All the work required by the per, and some red or pink paper to make a pleasing contrast. dren are in each room. Add the 
city course of study was covered In several of these the paper is folded lightly at right angles, across and numbers together to find out the 
in less than the required time then up and down, and a heart is cut with the top and middle on the two number of children in the whole 
and was done in a most pleasant folds. This makes a heart which opens like a booklet at the top, so that a school. 


and effective way. 
The children gained a knowl- 


verse may be written inside. 


Some of these hearts may be tall and slender; 
others short and round. Red hearts may be mounted on white paper and 
white hearts on red paper. 


6. Mary had a party. She 
made 3 dozen sandwiches and 4 


edge of the duties of host and The time-honored effect of the pierced heart is easily secured by cutting dozen little cakes, and she bought 
guest, and of courtesy, when they the arrow in two and pasting the two pieces in the heart with space between. 2 bricks of ice cream. The ice 
gave the party. They learned Children delight in valentines with hearts which are elevated on little paper cream bricks she cut in slices, 6 
the real meaning of servi ce springs. Small strips of paper are folded like steps and pasted under the two slices to a brick, and each guest 
when, after they put forth their lobes at the top of the heart and at the bottom. ci eat is — — had one slice. How many guests 
best efforts, they proudly con- by means of these springs, on a larger one of contrasting _ an ‘ ecora . wese she? Ste aenbelee 
tributed eight dollars and thirty- in any desired manner with smaller hearts of the same color as the mount. were equally divided. How many 
the phonograph rec- One pretty way to arrange these is like a windmill. Each of four small . _ ; ° 
five cents to the phonograp hearts, all the same size, is folded down the center. They are pasted on only sandwiches did each guest have? 
ord fund. a one side, with the points meeting in th center. This allows one side of each The cakes were also equally di- 
Prior to the sale, the principal heart to stand up, giving the effect of the sails of a windmill. vided. How many cakes did each 
had received several complaints The effect of interlaced hearts is easily secured. Cut around the edge of a guest have? 
that children were trampling on heart twice, the second time a little nearer the center than the first. Do this 7. Encourage the children to 
the neighbors’ flower beds. Af. with several hearts. The resulting hollow squares may be combined in various ann celia ited Rimi he ani 


per curtains or lace paper cur- 
ried out no more complaints 
came to the school. The children 
had felt the joy that comes from 
a flower bed well cared for, and 
they were able to respect that 
feeling in the adult people of 
their community. 


February Number Lessons 
for Little People 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 


SUGGESTIVE ACTIVITIES 


1. Count the number of win- 
dows in your room. If it takes 
2 yards of muslin to make sash 
curtains for one window, how 
many yards will it take to cur- 
tain all the windows? 

Use a box or an oblong of 
cardboard. Cut in it 2 windows, 
4 inches long and 3 inches wide, 
and paste shades and tissue pa- 
per curtains or lace paper cur- 
tains at the windows. 

2. Play store. Make a dozen 
little flags. Mark them 5 cents 
apiece. Sell them to the chil- 
dren and let them pay in “play 
money.” Use pasteboard circles 
representing nickels and dimes. 
If you buy 3 flags, how much 
must you pay? 

Use a sheet of 12 by 9 draw- 
ing paper. Fold it vertically and 
horizontally. Open. Cut it on 








ways, two of which are illustrated. 





money. Have them make a list 
of the work they did during the 
week and find out how much they 
have earned; as, sweeping, 10 
cents; dusting, 5 cents; taking 
care of the baby, 15 cents; clean- 
ing the walks, 25 cents; carry- 
ing out papers, 15 cents. What 
does all this amount to? 

8. Teach the children to look 
up names and numbers in the 
telephone directory. Let them 
pretend to telephone orders to 
the butcher, the grocer, the ga- 
rage, the taxi stand, and the 
dairyman. Make a little book 
and in it write the name and 
telephone number of the butcher, 
the grocer, taxi stand, and the 
dairyman. 


SUGGESTIVE STORY PROBLEMS 


These stories may be read or 
told to the children by the teach- 
er. The children may work out 
the problems in various illustra- 
tive ways by means of drawings, 
paper cuttings, and by the use 
of various objects, as toothpicks, 
pebbles, buttons, horse chest- 
nuts, ete. 

Write the stories on the black- 
board and have the children read 
them silently or have the stories 
typed on paper and pasted on 
cards to be distributed among 
the children to be read and 
worked out. 

1. In Harry’s school there are 











the folds or creases. How many 




















54 pupils. They had a program on Washington’s 
birthday and Miss Allen, the teacher, sent Harry 
out to buy some little flags so that each boy and 
girl could have one. The flags were sold by the 
dozen. How many dozen did Harry buy? If 
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2. “Mr, Jones had $87 in the bank. He put in 
$32 and then had $119 to his credit in the bank.” 
3. “James had 34 hickory nuts. He gave half 
of them to his sister. Half of 34 is 17.. His sis- 





38 times as old as Charles. 





they were 20 cents a dozen, how much did 
he pay for them? 

2. George Washington was born in the 
year 1732. He died in 1799. How old was 
he at the time of his death? How long is it 
since he died? 

38. Edna and William are making valen- 
tines. They bought 5 sheets of blue paper av 
5 cents a sheet, 2 sheets of silver paper at 7 
cents a sheet, 10 sheets of white tissue at 2 
cents a sheet, a bottle of paste for 10 cents, 
some gold paint for 15 cents, a sheet of stiff 
pink paper for 8 cents, and 5 yards of baby 
ribbon at 3 cents a yard. How much did 
they pay for their valentine materials? 

If they mail 14 valentines and put a 2 
cent stamp on each, how much will the post- 
age cost? 

4. If Ralph can cut 16 hearts from a sheet 
of red paper, how many can be cut from 3 
sheets of the same size? 

Cut the number of little red hearts 
(16 & 3) and mount them in groups of 3. 

5. Mrs. Lee had 178 cans of fruit in her 
fruit cellar. She used 18 cans in November, 
23 in December, 30 in January, and 27 in 
February. How many cans of fruit did she 
have left? 

Draw a picture of a can of fruit. Cut 
it out and label it. 

6. Florence had a box of silver hearts: 
There were 5 dozen hearts in the box. She 
made some valentines and put 4 hearts on 
each one. She used all her silver hearts. 
How many valentines did she make? 


7. In Frank’s schoolroom there are 5 rows 
of seats, each row containing 9 seats. How 
many seats are there in Frank’s room? 

Draw a plan or diagram of a room with 
5 rows of seats, each row having 9 seats. 


8. Robert bought a flag for 15 cents, a 
drum for 35 cents, and a gun for 30 cents. 
He gave the clerk a dollar in payment. How 
much change did the man give back? . 


9. In the third grade there are 2 reading 
lessons a day. Each lesson period is 25 min- 
utes. How many minutes a week are given 
to reading lessons in the third grade? 


10. How many hours is it from half-past 
seven in the morning until one o’clock? 

Make a large clock face and write on it 

the numbers up to 12 (Roman or Arabic). 


11. Jessie drove to the city with her 
grandfather. They started at 8 o’clock and 
rode until noon (12 o’clock): How many 
hours did they ride? In that time they cov- 
ered 80 miles. In the afternoon they drove 
25 miles before they reached the city. How 
far was the city from their home? How 
many miles did they travel going and re- 
turning ? . 



















































PUPILS’ PROBLEMS 


Encourage the children to make their own 
story problems. Write a number of abstract 
combinations on the blackboard or on cards 
and from them let the children make their 
own stories. 

Abstract combinations: 
1% of 34, 321, 105—32. 

1. “There were 174 logs floating in the riv- 
er near the sawmill. The men pulled out 43 
of them and there were 181 left in the river.” 


174—43, 87-+-32, 

















A Valentine Design 
By Louise D. Tessin 


i stiff white paper or thin cardboard for this 
valentine card and brace. Trace the dog out- 
line and transfer it with carbon paper to the card; 


then pencil or ink the outline very clearly. 
Add heart cut from red paper. 


Print or write the following verse inside of back 


brace: 


If you love me 

I will bark loudly with glee. 
If you won’t love me 

I’ll howl fearfully. 
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ter had 17 hickory nuts and he had 17 for 
himself.” 


4. “Charles is 21 years old. His father is 
As 3X21 is 63, 
Charles’s father is 63 years old.” 

5. “A nurseryman had 105 young maple 
trees. He sold 32 of them and had 73 left. 
If he sold the 32 at a dollar and a half 
apiece, he would have $48.” 

The above story-problems are samples of 
those formulated by the children after they 
have worked on paper the above combina- 
tions which they have written on the black- 
board, 


Rhyme and Reason 
By A Helping Teacher 


THE following phonic lesson was given in 

a first grade where phonics is not intro- 
duced until after the first quarter, reading 
up to that time being taught by visualizing 
the word or sentence. 

“Can you think of a word which starts 
like this—‘m’?” Miss X asked her class. She 
wrote upon the board the words which were 
readily given in response, some of them be- 
ing morning, mother, man, make. 

“Can you think of a word which begins 
like this?” She sounded ‘f,’? and wrote, as 
given: father, foot, fall, feel. 

“Can you think of one which begins like 
this?” She sounded ‘s,’? and wrote the an- 
swers she received, for example: see, siz, 
seven, some. 

“Now,” she said; “I am thinking of a word 
which rhymes with ‘hat,’ only it begins with 
‘m.’” When a correct answer was given she 
wrote ‘mat’ upon the board. 

“Tell me a word which rhymes with ‘mat,’ 
only it begins with the sound ‘f.’” 

She wrote ‘fat’ beneath ‘mat.’ 

“Tell me a word which rhymes with ‘mat’ 
and ‘fat’ only it begins with ‘s.’” 

In this manner she worked out, mill, fill, 
sill, and mix, fix, six. 

“I so much like your idea of using the 
word ‘rhyme’ instead of saying that ‘those 
words all belong to the same family,%” I said 
to Miss X as she paused to make some re- 
mark to me. 

“Whenever possible I like to give children 
the forms and expressions that they can 
carry with them all through life,” she an- 
swered. “They have become familiar with 
the word ‘rhyme’ through our talks about 
poems and poetry, which they also call by 
their proper names.” 

“T have been wondering as I sit here,” I 
ventured, “just how large a step it would be 
from their understanding of rhyme to the 
working out of original poems. Have you 
ever tried it?” 

“Not in the first grade,” she answered, 
“but we will try it.” 

She turned to the class, who stood waiting 
to go to their seats, and said, “Here we go— 
Now can you finish for me, telling me how we 
shall go, and making a little poem of it, mak- 
ing your part end in a word that rhymes 
with ‘go’?” 

There were several wild answers; but 
finally one little girl caught the idea and 
came through with: 

“Here we go, 
Tip-toe, tip-toe!” 

The recess gong sounded and the experi- 
ment was carried no further. But it might 
be an interesting one to work out elsewhere. 
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Helps in Teaching 
By Mary R. Hoge 


r order to improve the quality of school work 
it is necessary first of all to secure and hold 
the interest of the children. This is not so difficult 
as it at first appears, if the teacher is alert and 
studies the characteristics of the children to de- 
termine their interests, and then plans her work 
to develop these interests. 

The following devices have served to improve 
the work of the children in my fourth grade. 

In reading, if the lesson is long and rather dif- 
ficult, the children read a paragraph silently; 
then I read the next paragraph aloud in order to 
keep the thread of the story for the children who 
do not read well and to keep the lesson from 
dragging. At least once a week I give the pupils 
dramatic readers listed for second or third grade, 
having them read and act the stories. They 
thoroughly enjoy these lessons, since the reading 
is easy and they can give their attention to the 
acting. Sometimes they ask permission to take 
the books into the cloakroom to act the stories, 
while another class is reciting. If only three or 
four children are given permission, they are quiet 
enough so that they do not disturb my work with 
the other children. 

I ask my friends for magazines that they. are 
ready to discard, so that the children may look 
at the pictures and read the statements con- 
nected with them. The National Geographic 
Magazine and the picture sections of high class 
metropolitan papers are very entertaining as well 
as instructive for this purpose. We also make 
little books of drawing paper in which we paste 
the stories cut from magazines. An interesting 
book was made from the Children’s Page of The 
Youth’s Companion. We collected about twenty- 
five of these pages, and the children colored the 
pictures with crayolas. I pasted unbleached 
muslin over the magazine cover, on which the 
children drew pictures. We fastened the colored 
pages to the cover with paper fasteners, using 
also small gummed rings to prevent tearing. 

As the teachers were expected to give a read- 
ing test every week, I was anxious to find a way 
to vary these tests. One morning in looking 
over a St. Nicholas magazine I found a little 
rhyme of two stanzas: the first verse describing 
a little lost kitten that was very thin; the second, 
the kitten after it was found and taken care of 
and had grown fat. I used this for a reading 
test by writing it on the board with the follow- 
ing directions: 

1. Read the rhyme written on the board. 

2. Draw a picture of the kitten as described in 
the first stanza. 

3. Draw a picture of the kitten as described in 
the second stanza. 

When the pupils had finished, nearly every 
child said, “Oh, I like this test.” 

I also used this poem that I found in The 
Youth’s Companion for two tests. 


Mary Carolina Jones 
Was just a little plain, 

So, Angeline and Flora May 
Looked on her with disdain. 


Mary’s hair was black and straight 
While Angeline had curls, 

And Flora’s frocks were prettier 
Than all the other girls’. 


But people liked plain Mary Jones 
The best of all the three, 

.For little Mary’s loveliness 
Was in her heart, you see. 


The first test was to read the-poem and copy 
the two lines which told why people loved Mary 
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Jones best; the second test was to read the poem 
and draw pictures of Mary Jones, Angeline and 
Flora May. 


Silent Reading 
By Anna Knight 


HEN educators began to stress silent read- 

ing, I became very much interested. I read 
every article I could find on the subject and be- 
gan searching for a plan by which I could apply 
it to the second grade. 

The silent readers had not been introduced in- 
to our schools, and I knew that they would not be 
for some time. Since “necessity is the mother of 
invention,” I found a plan which worked very 
well with my little people. I began by asking in 
class simple questions on the lesson, which could 
be answered by a word or phrase, and had the 
children find the answer. 

The next step was to make out a list of ques- 
tions on each lesson for the week, write the an- 
swers on strips of paper, and provide each child 
with a small spool box into which he put the 
words and phrases. 

Each day I wrote on the blackboard four or 
five questions on the lesson and had the children 
find the answers in their boxes and lay them on 
their desks, in the order in which the questions 
were written. Before our reading lesson I had 
different children read a question and give the 

















answer; thus each child checked up on his work. 

After a few months’ work in this way, we dis- 
carded our boxes and the children wrote the an- 
Swers on paper, checking up in the same manner. 
We continued this work throughout the term. 

The latter part of the term we organized a 
reading club. From discarded first readers I cut 
stories, mounted them on large sheets of colored 
mounting paper; then wrote three or four ques- 
tions on each story on a slip of white paper and 
pasted it beneath the story. These stories, to- 
gether with paper and pins, were kept on our 
reading table. 

In another corner of the room we had a post 
office. When a child had time for reading, he 
took a story to his seat, read it, answered the 
questions, pinned the paper to the story, and 
mailed it to me. 

We had twenty-nine of these stories, each be- 
ing numbered. When I read my mail, I gave each 
child who had answered the questions correctly 
credit by number for the story which he had 
read. After reading and getting credit for 
twenty different stories pupils were allowed to 
join the reading club. 

I had succeeded in getting a number of First 
Grade Classics. I wrote a list of questions on 
each book and pasted them in the back of the 
book. Each child had a page of his own in our 
Reading Club Book and on this was his name and 
the classic given him to read. I gave out the 
classics on Tuesdays and Fridays. Those get- 
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ting books on one of these days reported on the was given another. In this way I could always ing, the club would be invited to go for a ride or 


next. On these days a period was set for the re- locate the books, and in giving out other copies walk. 
ports, and each child was allowed to read to the I knew just what each child had read. 


school a story from his book. Afterward he re- 
turned the classic, which was checked off and he Sometimes in order to give an impetus to read- plished a great deal, for second graders. 


The interest was sustained throughout the 
The children enjoyed this work very much. year and I felt that the children had accom- 














A Little Four Footed Friend —The Muskrat 


By ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, BS. 


Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parenis” 


HE muskrat or musquash is like a tiny 

beaver in both form and habits and its win- 
ter house is like a beaver’s doll house—if beav- 
ers only had dolls! You ought to see a muskrat 
build his winter lodge! He selects a place in a 
shallow, marshy pond and choosing a tussock of 
sedge for a foundation, he piles up mud and 
sods in a circle around it and builds it up into a 
dome above the water. By this time he has 
already dug a well at the bottom that extends 
down below the frost line in the pond and from 
this he digs tunnels that lead out to places 
where food, such as water plants and roots of 
cat-tail or sweet flag, may be found. 

He uses the mud that he digs from the tun- 
nels to build the dome of his lodge and to con- 
struct a dry chamber, above water line, on top 
of the tussock. This chamber is furnished with 
a bed of soft grass and has a hole above for ven- 
tilation and a passage down one side to the well 
below. It is all finished late in the fall. When 
the weather becomes cold, the dome is ‘frozen 
solid and ice covers the pond. Then the musk- 
rat is safe for the winter. He sleeps on his soft, 
dry bed, and when hungry he goes down into his 
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water cellar and out through a tunnel and finds 
some nice roots to eat. Sometimes a muskrat 
makes his winter chamber in a burrow in a bank 
above high water, but he always digs a tunnel 
from it up to the surface of the ground and an- 
other down into the water. 

The muskrat is about four times as large as a 
real rat and has a solid body and short legs. 
His hind feet have webbed toes to be used as 
oars in swimming; his tail is bare and scaly and 
is used not only as a rudder but as an alarm. 
He slaps the water with it, thus making a noise 
to warn his fellows, if he sees an enemy—such 
as an owl, fox, or mink approaching. The 
muskrat has an undercoat of very thick, fine fur 
which never wets through, and he can swim un- 
der water all day, coming to the surface now 
and then to get his breath, and never a drop of 
water touches his skin. Several litters of musk- 
rats are born each season. They are blind and 
helpless at first but are tenderly cared for by 
their parents. One of the queerest things about 
a muskrat is the way he washes his food. He 
will swim out and dig up flag root and haul it to 
the shore and then souse it up and down in the 
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water until it is white and clean before he takes 
even a nibble. He is very fond of fresh-water 
clams also; he digs them up and pries open the 
shell, washing each clam thoroughly before 
swallowing it. 


Questions About the Muskrat 


. What animal does the muskrat resemble? 

. Compare the size of the muskrat with a real 

rat. 

. Describe his fur. 

. Describe his feet and how he uses them. 

. Describe his tail and how he uses it. 

What does the muskrat eat? 

. Describe his manner of eating. 

. Where does the muskrat usually build his 

winter home? 

. What does he choose for the foundation of 
his home? 

10. Of what does he build his home? 

11. Describe its shape. . 

12. What does he build at the bottom of his home? 

13. How does he use his well and tunnels? 

14. Describe the dry chamber of his home. 
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Outline of Muskrats for Tracing and Coloring 
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Famous Rides in Poetry 
By Minnie H. Swindells 


PERHAPS the greatest heritage that a teacher 
can leave the children whom her influence 
touches is a real and lasting love for the un- 
searchable riches and beauties of the poetry of 
our own language. Without such a love herself 
she cannot expect to inspire her class. But all 
the love and enthusiasm for her work imaginable 
cannot make a teacher successful in her efforts 
unless she have her work carefully, systemati- 
cally, and interestingly planned. These outlines 
are offered to those who need help in just this 
kind of planning. They have been used with suc- 
cess in actual classroom work and have been add- 
ed to from time to time. Of course, any outline 
in the hands of a skillful teacher is merely sug- 
gestive, merely a foundation upon which may be 
laid the structure of her own personality and 
experience. 

Naturally no two poems can be dealt with in 
just the same way. Hence, while this series is 
planned on a general theme, “Poems Dealing with 
Famous Rides,” still each poem brings its own 
inherent characteristics into the outline; and so 
each selection, though one in the series, becomes 
also a unit in itself, 





The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 


I. Author—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

1. Born at Portland, Maine, February 27, 
1807. 

2. Early life spent in Portland. 

3. Schools attended. 

a. Dame Fellows. 

b. Portland Academy. 
ec. Bowdoin College. 
d. Harvard College. 

4, Went abroad to fit himself to be Pro- 
fessor of Modern Language at Bowdoin. 
After his return he held this position for 
some years and was then elected to the 
same position at Harvard. 

5. Known as the “Children’s Poet.” 

a. Beautiful poems for and about chil- 
dren. 

6. Works. (Each teacher will mention the 
ones that fit her own purpose.) 

a. Poems. 
1) Short poems. 
a) The Children’s Hour. 
b) The Village Blacksmith. 
c) The Builders. 
2) Long poems. 
a) The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish. 
b) Evangeline. 
c) Hiawatha. 
b. Prose. 
1) Outre Mer. (Beyond the Sea.) 
7. Died March 24, 1882, at Cambridge, Mass. 


II. Historical basis of the poem. 
This story is based on history, though in 
details it varies from the account of events 
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as they really happened. The American col- 
onists had become incensed at unjust treat- 
ment by the British government, and had 
refused to pay certain taxes. Early in 1775, 
General Gage was placed with a troop of 
British soldiers in Boston. He determined 
to seize the ammunition that the colonists 
had collected and also to arrest the leaders, 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock. Al- 
though the British kept the greatest secrecy 
as to their moves, the vigilance of the col- 
onists discovered their intended attack. 
Paul Revere had stationed a friend where 
he could watch the British, and at the first 
move he was to flash a signal light which 
would tell the plan of attack. Ready mount- 
ed, Revere saw the signal, and rode rapidly 
from Cambridge to Lexington, and on to- 
ward Concord, spreading the news, “The 
British are coming!” When the British 
reached Lexington they found a determined 
little band of patriots that opposed the Red- 
coats. Hancock and Adams escaped; the 
stores of ammunition were hidden; the Brit- 
ish were discomfited to meet opposition; and 
the loss of life among the Minutemen stirred 
the colonies. 


III. Outline of poem. 


1. Introduction. 
a. Theme of poem—the midnight ride of 
Paul Revere, April 18, 1775. 
2. Paul Revere stations friend to watch 
British. 
a. Plans for signal from Old North 
Church. 
1) If British came by land, one light. 
2) If by sea, two lights. 
3. Revere crosses to opposite side of Bay to 
await the signal. 
4. The signal. 
a. British march to boats. 
b. Watchman mounts to tower of church. 
ce. Solemnity of the moment. 
d. Two lights flash from the belfry. 
5. Paul Revere’s midnight ride. 
a. His haste. 
b. Reaches Medford. 
c. Gallops into Lexington. 
d. Awakens country between Lextngton 
and Concord. 
6. The farmers’ response. 
a. British Redcoats chased. 
7. Paul Revere’s name held in reverence 
evermore. 


IV. Map of Revere’s ride. 


A Legend of Bregenz 


I. Author—Adelaide Anne Procter. 


1. Born in London, October 5, 1825. 

2. Wrote poems full of sweetness and sym- 
pathy. 

8. Died in London, February 2, 1864. 


II. Plot of poem. 


A Tyrol maiden, who had found work in the 
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Swiss valleys and had lived for years there 
serving her Swiss masters in perfect con- 
tent, learns that the Swiss are planning an 
attack upon her native city of Bregenz. 
Without faltering, she mounts a strong 
charger and dashes madly out into the dark- 
ness to carry the message across the Rhine 
to her dear Bregenz. She reaches the city 
in time for the battlements to be manned, 
and defiance greets the Swiss the next 
morn. In memory of her gallant ride a 
statue of a Maid and a Charger was erected; 
and, moreover, the warder in calling the 
passing hours through the night calls the 
maiden’s name each time that “midnight 
pauses in the skies,” 


III. Outline of poem. 


1. Description of Bregenz in Tyrol. 
a. On the shores of Lake Constance. 
1) The beauty of the location. 
2) Strength of the battlements. 
2. A Tyrol maid seeks work in the Swiss 
valleys. 
a. Love for Swiss masters. 
b. Loyalty to Tyrol home. 
3. Strange portents of evil times. 
a. Rumors of Austrian wars. 
b. The fields neglected. 
c. The men seemed stern and altered. 
d. The women anxious. 
e. The children afraid to play. 
4. The plot against Bregenz. 
a. Strangers from town. 
b. The evening assemblage. 
1) The elder drinks to the downfall 
of Bregenz. 
c. Tyrol maiden feels death within her 
heart. 
5. The maiden determines to save Bregenz. 
a. The vision of her childhood land. 
b. The cry within her heart. 
6. Her desperate ride. 
a. Breathless mounting. 
b. Her speed. 
c. She approaches the Rhine. 
d. She crosses the Rhine. 
e. Reaches Bregenz just at midnight. 
7. Bregenz saved. 
a. Her battlements manned. 
b. The Swiss army defied. 
c. The maiden honored. 
1) The statue. 
2) The warder calls the maiden’s 
name each night at midnight. 


IV. Interesting or unusual words. 


1. kine—old English plural for “cow.” 

2. charger—a war horse. 

3. portents—signs, usually of evil. 

4, legends—stories handed down from old- 
en times. 

5. sacred—holy. 


. Topics for discussion. 


1. Beautiful location of Bregenz. 
2. Why should the maiden’s native accents 
rise to her lips in prayer? 
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“Sally Mander” 


By Clyde E. Volkers 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


WE called her Sally, for short. Others called 
her “just plain lizard”; although in reality 

she was a salamander. She was a—shall I say 

beautiful—iittle creature? J thought she was. 

Sally had the most wonderful eyes I have ever 
seen. They were large, black eyes—not cold eyes, 
but like the soft, warm eyes of so many other 
delicate, wild creatures of our woodsy places, 

Sometimes, when I had the 
right perspective, Sally’s eyes 
were very goblin-like; and if I 
happened to catch her peeping 
over a bit of stone or decayed 
wood, she looked for all the 
world like the little elves that 
I used to enjoy reading about 
when I was a child. 

Sally had the“running-gears” 
of a miniature alligator—and 
how she could run! We were 
lucky to catch her, in the first 
place, for she dived like a shad- 
ow under the dead leaves when 
the old log was rolled over. We 
carried her home in a moist 
handkerchief that we might 
study her a while before we 
finally set her free again. 

It took no little persuasion to 
induce the family to permit 
Sally’s being brought into the 
house. There were certain rea- 
sons for keeping her out! 

In the spring of the year be- 
fore, five of the little black fel- 
lows with their delicate, cream- 
colored spots were brought in by me after a ram- 
ble through the woods. They were placed in a 
small cardboard box in which several air-holes 
had been punched. The holes were too small— 
yes, surely too small—for a salamander to crawl 
through! It was my intention to take the little 
creatures to my class in nature study on the fol- 
lowing day. The salamanders were forgotten 
until the next morning. Then the excitement 
began. 

I was called much earlier than usual, and for 
the purpose of rescuing the rest of the family 
from one of my pets. He was halfway through 
the hole, so I helped him the remainder of the 
way; he was struggling so, and his little arms 
were waving so frantically in the air. Then I 
removed the lid of the box to replace the “jail- 
breaker” with his fellows—but there were no 
fellows! 

Four, strong, agile salamanders loose in the 
house! My precious captives lost, perhaps! But 
the family had various and other views. I found 
one refugee back of the sewing-machine; the 
others could not be located at once. 

Mother suddenly decided that she knew what 
it was that had dropped on her bed in the night 
—when the salamander had probably been crawl- 
ing on the wall, or perhaps the ceiling, and had 
lost its foothold. She found a second one, but it 
was dead, for it had become tangled in the lint 
collected from the rugs by its body; only a wrin- 
kled mass of dry skin remained. 

Another, poor creature! was placed in the fire 
with some kindling-wood in which his instinct 
had told him was safety. He made a peculiar 
sound, which we heard too late; the flames 
claimed him before he could be saved. The 
fourth- was never located. This experience ex- 
plains the peculiar lack of appreciation of sala- 
manders at our house. 
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We kept Sally in a fruit jar for 
a few days; then we gave her 
back to the woods. 
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Sally seemed to enjoy her visit in the fruit-jar 
home. There was water in the jar, and several 
chunks of decayed wood for her to sit upon. A 
few small plants were taken up, roots and all, 
and transferred to the jar. She was very much 
at home. She would climb upon a bit of wood 
where we enjoyed watching the rapid pulsation 
of her throat. 

Sally had a hearty appetite for small bugs and 
worms dropped down to her. We watched her 
for two weeks; then we took her back to the old 
log that had covered her former home. She 
scampered happily to the hid- 
ing it offered; and we were 
glad that we had given back 
her freedom. 

I like to go down to acertain 
little slough that the creek 
leaves back in the woods after 
high water in the spring. Iam 
sure to find some of Sally’s 
eggs there. They are much like 
the eggs of the frog, except 
that the numerous tiny spheres 
of jelly, the eggs, are enclosed 
in a sack of jelly. This is an 
easy way to identify the eggs 
of the salamander. A few 
weeks later, after the eggs have- 
hatched, I watch some of Sal- 
ly’s little tadpole-children dart- 
ing about among the dead 
leaves and other vegetation on 
the bottom of the pond. I al- 
ways catch a few of the queer 
little fellows. They develop 
somewhat like the tadpole of 
the frog, but they retain their 
external gills much _ longer. 
These gills, which project from 
the back of their heads like little feathers, are 
lost as the tadpole matures, and the salamander 
is then ready for its terrestrial life and for air 
breatheing. 

I know now, through Sally and her martyred 
brethren, that Pliny and Aristotle and some of 
the other learned philosophers of olden times 
were greatly misinformed. Aristotle, in his 
writings, claimed that the salamander “when it 
walks through fire extin- 
guishes it.” Pliny writes 
that the salamander emits 
a venom so virulent that 
bread baked with the wood 
upon which a salamander 
has crept is poisonous. 
Asbestos rock used to be 
associated with these am- 
phibians, and was believed 
to be the wool or plumage 
of the salamander. Bacon 
and other English writers 
spoke of “salamander’s 
wool or hair” when refer- 
ring to asbestos. 

Is it any wonder that 
people to-day are so 
wretchedly misinformed 
about salamanders? They 
should know that these 
little creatures not only 
are harmless but do us a 
service by consuming quantities of slugs and in- 
sects of various sorts. Superstition alone is to 
blame for the prejudice against salamanders. 





QuEsTIONS SuGcEsTED BY “SALLY MANDER” 


Look in your dictionary for the difference be- 
tween salamander and lizard. 
Where does the salamander make its home? The 





Sally liked to hide under the 
my coat sleeve. 


legs, in number and arrangement, are like those of 
what better known animal? 

Do you know of any interesting experiences with 
salamanders? 

What are some of the habits of salamanders as 
shown by the story told of the five captives? 

Tell how a simple vivarium may be made for 
studying salamanders, toads, frogs, etc. 

Of what does the food of the salamander consist? 

When and where does the salamander lay its eggs? 
Describe them. How may they be distinguished 
from those of the frog? 

What are the feathery appendages that project 
from the back of the head of the salamander during 
his life in the water? When do they disappear? 

What are some false beliefs regarding salaman- 
ders? Are salamanders popular to-day? 

Do you know of any reason for destroying them? 
What service do they perform that makes them 
worthy of protection? 


Interesting Idioms 
By Emeroi Stacy 


Lp English language is full of idioms, but 
none are more interesting than those derived 
from literature. Our speech is never adequate to 
express the richness of life with all its relations 
and thoughts and feelings. Accordingly, special 
terms which are already current, in which a 
“wider significance may be felt, are gladly seized 
upon. Children’s reading should be so directed 
that they will become familiar with idiomatic 
phrases borrowed from worth-while books and 
stories. Their reading in adult years will be 
robbed of depth and significant beauty unless 
they have the benefit of this knowledge. 

For centuries, the Bible has been the book 
most read and quoted. The English translations 
of the Bible have had a great influence on our 
language. “Forbidden fruit” recalls the story of 
Adam and Eve. People who pessimistically be- 
moan one’s fate are often called “Job’s comfort- 
ers.” “A Judas kiss” is typical of the false 
friend. “The good Samaritan,” “the hand-writ- 
ing on the wall,” “the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians,” “a tinkling cymbal,”’ “a soft answer,” “the 
prodigal son,” “an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,” and “apples of Sodom” are a few bib- 
lical expressions of many in constant use. They 

“tell the story” in a few 
words, if one is familiar 
with the reference. 

Next to the Bible as a 
source of English idioms 
are Shakespeare’s plays. 
Many of the expressions 
used by Shakespeare are 
not of his own invention, 
but were borrowed by him 
from the speech current 
in his own or earlier 
times. Other phrases, 
however, seem to bear the 
stamp of his own inven- 
tion. “To out-Herod Her- 
od” is a familiar idiom. 
“To give the Devil his 
due” is another. “I'll 
wear my heart upon my 
sleeve,” “screw your 
courage to the sticking- 
place,” “the primrose 
path,” “a Daniel come to judgment,” “the wish is 
father to the thought,” are expressions often 
quoted, and rich in meaning. 

From The Pilgrim’s Progress come “the Slough 
of Despond,” “Vanity Fair,” “the Celestial City” 
and “the Castle of Giant Despair.” “To beard 
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the lion in his den” is taken from Sir Walter 
Scott’s Marmion. Taken or adapted from Dick- 
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ens are “Barkis is willin’,” “an old curiosity shop,” 
“a regular Pecksniff,” “in a Pickwickian sense,” 
“a miserly Scrooge,” and “‘a second Uriah Heep.” 
“Hitch your wagon to a star” is a quotation from 
Emerson. “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” is, of 
course, one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s titles. 
“White. elephant,” “to run amuck,” “captains 
courageous,” and “the law of the pack” are from 
Rudyard Kipling. From Cooper’s Leatherstock- 
ing Tales come “to go on the war-path,” “to put 
on the war-paint,” “to smoke the pipe of peace,” 
and “to bury the hatchet.” Such expressions as 
these may not all have originated with a novelist, 
but the writer who so popularized them that they 
became common property may well be credited 
with them. 

Children familiar with Greek legends will 
recognize “the apple of discord,” “the wooden 
horse,” “Pandora’s box,” “the Gordian knot,” 
“the sword of Damocles,” “Prometheus bound,” 
“the cup of Tantalus,” “Penelope’s web,” “be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis,” “a modern Circe,” 
and “the Golden Age.” Greek legends, retold by 
Hawthorne in The Wonder Book, give us “to 
mount on Pegasus,” “as rich as King Midas,” 
“the golden touch,” and “a rider of Pegasus.” 
From the Greek legends retold by Hawthorne in 


Tanglewood Tales, are “the golden fleece” and , 


“cleaning out the Augean stables.” Our lan 
guage contains many expressions handed down 
from the Greek and Latin translations. “To 
cross the Rubicon” and “the die is cast” are 
from Caesar’s advance on Rome. “A snake in 
the grass,” “a sop to Cerberus,” and “to cut up 
didoes” are also Latin in origin. (Have pupils 
look up “Dido” and report for what she is best 
known. Discuss how the expression “to cut up 
didoes” has developed.) 

The fables of Aesop have made great contri- 
butions. Among them are “to blow hot and 
cold,” “to kill the goose that laid the golden egg,” 
“to ery wolf too often,” “the last straw,” “the 
lion’s share,” “the lion and the mouse” and “sour 
grapes,” 

The Arabian Nights has given us several in- 
teresting expressions which many children will 
recall. “The Old Man of the Sea,” “Aladdin’s 
Lamp,” “open sesame,” and “a Barmecide feast” 
are familiar references. We get “to tilt at wind- 
mills” and “a Don Quixote” from Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote. “An ugly duckling” and “seven-league 
boots” are but two of the many to be found in 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Lewis Carroll has en- 
riched our idiomatic expressions in his two im- 
mortal books, The Adventures of Alice in Won- 
derland and Through the Looking Glass. Both 
are quoted extensively and are rich in subtle 
meaning. Without them we should lack “as mad 
as a hatter,” “to grin like a Cheshire cat,” “an 
adventure in Wonderland,” and “seen through 
the looking-glass.” 

History and geography have contributed their 
share. “Go to Halifax” comes from Lord Howe’s 
abrupt departure for Halifax after the battle of 
Bunker Hill. “All roads lead to Rome,” “when 
in Rome do as the Romans do,” and “Rome was 
not built in a day” are familiar expressions to 
adults and should be understood by children. 
“To beat the Dutch,” “Dutch courage,” “to take 
French leave,” and “to talk Billingsgate” are 
thought-provoking. “Beyond the Alps lies Italy,” 
contributed by Napoleon, has attracted many a 
valedictorian in the past. “To cross the Bridge 
of Sighs,” “to carry coals to Newcastle,” “a 
Roman holiday,” “a Dresden doll,” “as dark as an 
Egyptian tomb,” “to fight like Kilkenny cats,” 
“to send to Coventry,” “a crowning mercy,” “true 
blue,” “as silent as the Sphinx,” and “as old 
as the Pyramids” are among the historical and 





geographical allusions one frequently meets. 

Any of the idioms mentioned might form the 
basis of a successful, interesting written or oral 
language lesson. Others may be added to this 
list with great benefit to the pupils. The pupils 
themselves, as they read, may be on the alert and 
contribute many others to the list. This is a 
profitable method of enriching the vocabulary, a 
method the pupils will enjoy. The explanation 
of the coining of words, like “tantalize” from the 
cup held before Tantalus, and “quixotic” from 
the odd Don Quixote, will add much to the in- 
terest. By this method, a connecting link is 
made betwee youthful and adult reading, with a 
pleasurable reinforcement of the literature of 
classical and more recent authors. 





EMOCRACY is in large measure a type of 

behavior. It is a type of behavior that must 
be equally guided by intelligence and a moral 
purpose, by intelligence plus a moral purpose. To 
teach a child the Mosaic law “Thou shalt not lie” 
is but the first step toward making him truthful. 
The more difficult steps are invoived in inspiring 
in him a love of truth, a desire to be truthful and 
the will to be truthful. 

So far as the schools are concerned, the prob- 
lem in history and civics is one of arousing a 
civic conscience, motivating civic conduct, devel- 
oping in each pupil a moral purpose to do his 
political duty and live up to his obligation as a 
member of democratic society—J. O. Engleman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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birds orf Sy the praise—it belongs to 
God.” 

“Working men are the 
basis of all good govern- 
ment.’ 

“If I can learn God’s will, 
I will do it.” 
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Winifred Unruh Selby 





those who toil up from 
poverty.” 

“I am not bound to win, 
but I am bound to be true.” 

“Gold is good in its place, 
but living, brave, and patri- 
otic men are better than 
gold.” 

“I remember my mother’s 
prayers and they have al- 
ways followed me.” 

“You must not give me 


“I do not wish to tri- 
umph over any man.” 

“All that I am, all that I 
hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother.” 

“For thirty years I have 
been a temperate man and 
I am too old to change.” 

“The reasonable man has 
long since agreed that in- 
temperance is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest 
of evils among mankind.” 

“God must love common 
people or he would not have 
made so many of them.” 

“Stand with anybody who 
stands right.” 

This problem may also be 
carried out on the blackboard 
and quotations written below 
by the best penman in the 
room. 
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Where Abraham Lincoln Spent His 
Young Manhood 
By F. V. Powell 


Superintendent of Schools, Platteville, Wisconsin 


URING the month of February teachers and 
pupils in every American school have a spe- 
cial interest in Lincoln and Washington. The 
myths and stories that have become connected 
with their names somewhat distort and make un- 
real these great historical characters. How to 
make them seem personal and natural is ever the 
problem of the teacher. 
Pilgrimage to our great national shrines would 
be the ideal way in which to pay homage to the 
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The Hill Store at New Salem—Where Lincoln Clerked 


men and women whose names are history. On 
such journeys we could walk the paths their feet 
had trod and visit the places familiar to them. 
We might see their writings, we might handle 
the tools they fashioned and used, and we might 
sit in the chairs they occupied. We might rest 
under the trees that gave them protection from 
the summer’s sun and refresh ourselves at the 
wells from which they drew water. 

But this ideal way of making the characters of 
history understandable is not always practical. 
All cannot go on pilgrimages. But those who are 
willing to see strange places through the cam- 
era’s eye can often learn more than does the 
hurried or uninterested tourist. 

A recent visit to New Salem, Illinois, proved 
that many are taking advantage of the chance to 
see the little settlement that for seven years was 
the home of Abraham Lincoln. By automobile 
New Salem is about thirty miles from Spring- 
field, the capital of the state, where Lincoln made 
his home atter leaving New Salem. 
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New Salem is now a state park and an effort is 
being made to restore the little village that 
“winked out” after a few years of existence. 
Here is a beautiful Lincoln Museum erected by 
the state. This splendid structure is situated on 
a high bank overlooking the Sangamon River. 
In it are many Lincoln relics and relics of his 
time. 

But there is much of interest in New Salem 
not found in its Museum. The streets have been 
laid out (two of them), several of the buildings 
restored, and markers placed where buildings 
once stood. Here stands the Lincoln and Berry 
Store, across the way and down the street is the 
Cooper Shop. The Rutledge Tavern, too, is just 

as it was when Lincoln first went 
to board there ninety-three years 
ago. 

I know of no better way of 
gaining an understanding of the 
change that has taken place in 
our industrial life during the 
past seventy-five years than to 
walk down the grass lined paths 
along the streets of New Salem. 
As we go along, we stop 




















Rutledge Tavern-Home 


other at the left of the walk. These are granite 
burr stones, forty inches in diameter and about 
nine inches thick. Between them grain was 
ground to flour in the old days when they were 
a part of the mill down by the Sangamon. This 
mill ground flour for all the New Salem families 
and those in that region. The stone at the right 
was the upper millstone and the one at the left 
the lower millstone. 

The picture of Lincoln’s Springfield home is 





to read a marker that 
says: “Site of the home 
of Waddell, the hatter.” 
What was a hatter? Evi- 
dently a man who made 
new hats for the men of 
the village. A little later 
we go to the Museum and 
see the great iron kettle 
the hatter used in one step of the hat- 
making process. In passing along the 
street we read of such occupations as 
those of cobbler, wheelwright, carder, 
blacksmith, tanner. 

These were all home industries in New 
Salem less than one hundred years ago. 
How many of them are left? 

Let us look a little more carefully at 
the restored buildings. We shall ap- 
proach closely enough to snap pictures and read 
the inscription on each building. The writer took 
some notes which will help to explain the pic- 
tures, 

At the Rutledge Tavern-Home Abraham Lin- 
coln boarded from 1833 to 1837. This is a two- 
story (or rather story and a half) log building, 
with two rooms upstairs and two down. The 
main room is entered directly through the door 
shown in the picture. Can you tell from the pic- 
ture where the room and story partitions are? 
In this building lived Ann, the daughter of the 
tavern keeper. Do you know the story of Ann 
Rutledge? If not you should find a good biog- 
raphy of Lincoln and read it. Read also Edgar 
Lee Masters’ poem “Ann Rutledge.” 

In the Hill Store Lincoln clerked as a young 
man. Can you picture him standing on the steps 
where the little girl is sitting? Perhaps it was 
from this store that Lincoln, after working 
hours, started on the journey to return a few 
pennies to a woman whom he had overcharged. 
Have you read of that incident? Except for a 
new floor, the building stands just as it did when 
used as a store. 

Another building that is intimately connected 
with Lincoln’s life at New Salem is the Cooper 
Shop. This building was once the home of Henry 
Onstutt, the cooper. Before the fireplace in this 
building Lincoln studied law (read Blackstone) 
and read Shakespeare by the light of burning 
shavings. What was made in a cooper shop? 

The picture which shows the Rutledge Tavern 
in the distance shows in the foreground two 
round, grayish objects—one at the right and the 


The Old Millstones—Rutledge Tavern-Home in Distance 


added to the pictures of buildings connected with 

his early manhood so that no pupil might assume 

that all his life prior to his departure for Wash- 

ington as President was spent in a primitive en- 

vironment. This Springfield house was the only 
(Continued on page 88) 





Lincoln’s Springfield Home—A National Shrine 
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IS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 800 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 81%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois, 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

One of the most interesting problems confronting 
school people everywhere is the adaptation of meth- 
ods of instruction and courses of study to meet the 
individual needs of different pupils. That children 
vary in their interests and capacities is generally 
recognized. Teachers and parents know that some 
children learn easily while others do not; that one 
child has outstanding ability in language while an- 
other finds great difficulty in expressing himself 
either orally or in writing; that still another has 
no trouble at all in mastering numbers and their 
relations, and stands out in strong contrast to a 
child who seems to have no number sense whatso- 
ever. 

Not infrequently it also happens that a pupil 
may show but little ability in one subject and do ex- 
ceptional work in another. One of the ablest stud- 
ents in mathematics the writer ever knew—his 
power in this direction amounted almost to genius 
—found the greatest difficulty in writing even the 
simplest forms of composition. It was quite as 
difficult for him to express himself orally. So little 
ability had he in this direction that he became very 
much of a recluse, avoiding contact with other peo- 
ple as much as possible. Any experienced teacher 
can cite similar cases. 

While the problem has been recognized and has 
led to much discussion, little has been done to meet 
the situation. Courses of study remain the same 
for all. Every pupil is, as a rule, required to take 
the same work every other pupil takes without any 
consideration of the individual differences in abil- 
ity or capacity. Similarly the same methods of in- 
struction are expected to be as effective with the 
keen, quick, alert pupil as with the slow, plodding 
child. That this procedure results in much loss of 
time and other great wastes is conceded, and yet 
but little is being done to fit schools to children 
rather than to fit children to schools. Only occa- 
sionally do we find a school system or individual 
teacher who works out a plan that permits each pu- 
pil to progress according to his own ability. ‘That 
this is possible, however, has been demonstrated and 
some notable results have been accomplished in 
various parts of the country. 

How does the plan work? It is really quite sim- 
ple. For every pupil, find out where each one should 
start his work in the different subjects to be stud- 
ied. In each subject, in co-operation with the pu- 
pil, outline the amount of work to be done within 
a week or two weeks or a month. The plan requires 
that the pupil accept the responsibility for doing 
the work, and it is also understood that when the 
pupil has difficulty he may come to the teacher for 
help. The pupil is permitted to concentrate on any 
of his work without interruption, but he must not 
neglect the work in any of the subjects assigned. 
The teacher naturally keeps in touch with pupils 
to know how they are getting on. 

This plan does not do away entirely with class 





or group recitations. Whenever a group of pupils 
have difficulty with something or require drill on 
the same thing, the teacher works with the group. 
As a rule, however, each pupil goes his own gait 
and is not held back by a pupil who requires more 
time, nor is he handicapped by going faster than 
he is able to move. 

As indicated before, plans for “individualized in- 
struction” arey in successful operation in many 
schools. The advantages are obvious. Pupils be- 
come more largely responsible for their progress. 
They agree—make a contract—to do a certain 
amount of work in a given time. It is up to them 
to do the job. Under the usual procedure the teach- 
er is the responsible person and she does most of 
the work. The difference in results gained is not- 
able. The amount of work done is increased and 
the quality is much improved. Best of all, the pu- 
pil becomes greatly interested in his own school 
progress. He develops not only a real sense of re- 
sponsibility, but acquires other qualities of char- 
acter that are vital. 

In fitting subject matter and methods of in- 
struction to the varying needs and differing capa- 
cities of school children, the teacher in the rural 
school has an exceptional opportunity. It is con- 
ceded that so-called “individualized instruction” is 
more difficult in city schools where thirty-five to 
forty-five pupils are enrolled in a room; neverti 2- 
less an effort should be made to give more ind:vi- 
dual attention to pupils in whatever school they 
may be enrolled, so that every child may progress 
according to his ability, and the work that best 
meets his individual need may then be stressed. 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Mable Semmeck, William Raupp School, Lincoln 
Park, Michigan, and her fourth grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, views, and other things of interest 
with teachers and pupils of the same grade in any state 
of the Union, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, 


or South America. 


Miss Esther Gill, Atlanta Center School, Tobias, Ne- 
braska, and her pupils would like to exchange letters 
and products with teachers and pupils of the second, 
fifth, and seventh grades in all states of the Union and 
the outlying territories, 

Mr. Clarence W. Young, 353 East Bowman Street, 
Wooster, Ohio, and his fifth and sixth grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in the United States and outlying pos- 
sessions. 

The pupils of Mrs. Arlie Hawthorne, Route 7, Fulton, 
New York, wish to exchange letters, products, and snap- 
shots with pupils in the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in other states. 

Miss Constance B. Swenson, Rush City, Minnesota, 
and her pupils, of second, third, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grades wish to exchange local products and 
pressed autumn leaves with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in any other state or country. 

Mrs. Earl Kornegay, Hobbs, New Mexico, and her 
third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond and exchange views and sam- 
ples of products with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union or in the outlying 
possessions. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Mrs. J. W. Dobbins, Geuda Springs, Kansas, 
would like to exchange letters and products with pupils 
of the same grades in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Philippines, and any foreign country. 

Miss Anna Marie Solberg, Yankton, South Dakota, 
and her pupils would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of other schools in any state of the 
Union, Canada, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Lila P. Sprague, Alton, Maine, and her fifth, 
sixth, and eighth grade pupils wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in other states 
and countries. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Doris Adams, 140 
South Eighth Street, Brighton, Colorado, would like to 


correspond and exchange pictures and souvenirs with 
pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union and 
in the outlying possessions. 

The tenth grade pupils of Mrs. Alpha Darlington, 
Rural High School, Moscow, Kansas, would like to ex- 
change letters and photographs with pupils of similar 
grade in any state or island possession of the United 
States. 

Miss M. Irene Rogers, Grants Pass, Oregon, and her 
seventh grade English classes of the Junior High School 
wish to correspond with teachers and pupils of the 
same grade in any other state of the Union, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico, South America, the Philippines, or any 
foreign country. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Ethel B. Matson, Hypoluxo, Wlorida, wish to correspond 
and exchange post card views with pupils of the same 
grades in the United States and outlying possessions. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of Ensigne 
Supplee, Meadville School, Honey Brook, Pennsylvania, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union. 

The eighth grade pupils of Mr. Marvin L. Golden, 
Saint Albans, West Virginia, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grade in any state of 
the Union or any foreign country. 

Miss M. L. Freeman, Rosenfield School District, Num- 
ber 15, Wishek, North Dakota, and her fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of any rural school in the 
Union, the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

miss Florence Soder, Towers School, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, and her fifth grade pupils would like to 
correspond and exchange post cards with teachers and 
pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union or 
any foreign country. 

The pupils of Miss Frances L. Robinson, Center 
School, Sherman, Connecticut, would like to exchange 
letters and school work with pupils of all grades in any 
state of the Union, Alaska, and any foreign country. 

Miss Mabel Stenson, Sunshine School, Route 2, Old- 
ham, South Dakota, and her fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any part of 
the Union or the island possessions of the United 
States. 

Miss Lottie F. Holston, Cedartown School, Snow 
Hill, Maryland, Route 1, and her third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and products with teachers and pupils in any 
state of the Union or the foreign possessions, 

Miss Mary Ellen Pearson, Red Rock School, Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils wish to exchange letters, post cards 
and samples of products with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union or any part 
of the world. ; 

Miss Sadie Kellum, Kernersville, North Carolina, and 
her seventh grade pupils would like to exchange prod- 
ucts and letters with teachers and pupils of the same 
grade in any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, and 
Mexico. 

Miss Margaret Gardner, Cleveland, Montana, and her 
fourth and sixth grade pupils would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in any other state of the 
Union or any foreign country. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Device for Valentines 


How many teachers have a lot of old photograph 
negatives on hand which might be discarded as of 
no further value? Don’t discard them! You will 
find that you can utilize them to make very pretty 
valentines, 

First remove the gelatinous substance from the 
negative by allowing it to stand ten or fifteen min- 
utes in hot water. Then scrape all remaining sub- 
stance off with a knife, being careful not to scratch 
the surface. Wipe dry with a clean white cloth 
and the card is ready for use. 

Cut the edges evenly, and there remains a nice 
celluloid card which can be used to cover hearts, 
pictures, and other valentine shapes. Two pieces 
tied with ribbon through holes punched an equal 
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distance apart serve as a holder for a cupid, or as 
a cover for an attractive card bearing a verse. Pic- 
tures may also be pasted on the celluloid—THELMA 
J. Estes, California. 


A Valentine Box 


A valentine box is something enjoyed by every 
pupil in the school. If you have never tried one, 
it will be well worth your time. It provides an op- 
portunity to teach the correct way to address en- 
velopes. 

The school may be given the name of some near- 
by city; each row of seats may be given the name 
of a street; each seat may be called a residence with 
a number on each. <A cardboard may be placed be- 
fore each street with the name printed thereon, and 
the number of the residence may be written on the 
desk with soft chalk. 

It is a good plan to have a postman deliver the 
mail, or there might be a post office where each pu- 
pil could call for his mail. I have tried this device 
in my school and know from experience that it is 
well worth all the time it takes to carry it out.— 
RALPH A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


An Easily Made Valentine 


Last year my first, second, and third grade pupils 
made some very pretty valentines. We used white 
drawing paper, six by nine inches. It was folded 
in the center to form a booklet. Strips of red paper, 
an inch wide and six inches long, left from chain 
making, were folded and cut in fancy designs for a 
border on the front of the valentine. The children 
cut small colored pictures from magazines and past- 
ed them in the center of the cover. Inside the book- 
let they copied appropriate verses that I had writ- 
ten on the blackboard, and on each corner of the two 
inside pages small red hearts were pasted. 

These valentines were very easily and quickly 
made and the children enjoyed giving them to their 
friends.—ESTHER ATTEBERRY, Missouri. 


A February Booklet 


Have you ever noticed that children choose at- 
tractive paper on which to write whenever possible? 
Try this plan in February. 

Procure a good pattern of a shield about six 
inches in width. Have pupils trace and cut out 
nine of these shields from ordinary tablet paper. 
Punch these at the top so that they will be ready 
to fasten together in booklet form. On the center 
of the first page paste a flag seal with the words, 
February, 1926, and the pupil’s name. On the sec- 
ond page place another flag seal with a few inter- 
esting facts about the flag. On the third page place 
a small picture of Washington and a short story of 
Washington’s life. The fourth page should contain 
facts about Lincoln. On succeeding pages write the 
names of five poems about the flag, five patriotic 
story names, five titles of patriotic songs, a stanza 
of America, and the pledge to the flag. 

These exercises may be written in penmanship or 
English periods, or the project may be outlined and 
explained and the work done as seat work. It might 
be a good idea to have the class, as a whole, plan 
each page and copy it from the teacher’s model on 
the board.—Mary CRANDALL, Pennsylvania. 


Suggestions for Lincoln’s Birthday 


As a suggestion to, other teachers, I am writing 
to tell what we did last year in my school to cele- 
brate Lincoln’s birthday. 

I had a school numbering forty-five pupils rang- 
ing from the first to the eighth grade. Many of 
the pupils have birthdays in February, each one 
being made a red letter day on the school calendar. 
February as a month seems to have a peculiar at- 
mosphere about it that makes it stand out from the 
other months, no doubt due to the fact that Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s birthdays come so close 
together. 

As Lincoln’s birthday came on a midweek day, 
we decided to have our regular school sessions and 
to carry out the following program. 

Flags and bunting were used to decorate the 





walls. This gave the room a cheerful appearance 
and also added a patriotic touch. After roll call, 
national songs were sung and declamations given. 
The flag salute was given to Lincoln’s picture on 
the wall, which had been especially draped for the 
occasion. 

After this part of our program had been given 
the room was darkened by drawing all the shades, 
and a crude fireplace was constructed by means of 
three lighted lanterns with red photographic paper 
pinned around them. These were placed in the 
front of the schoolroom. Papers were laid on the 
floor, so that the children could sit down on them 
with their backs to the fire and study as Lincoln 
did. Reading and spelling were also studied and 
recited in the same manner. 

When it was time for the arithmetic class to re- 
cite the pupils skipped quietly out to the woodshed 
and each procured a piece of wood about eight 
inches by three inches. This kindling had been ob- 
tained from a carpenter’s shop for use in starting 
fires for the school and was clean and light colored. 
These pieces represented to the children the wooden 
shovel upon which Lincoln solved his problems, so 
each pupil, using a piece of colored crayon, solved 
on the wood simple arithmetic examples dictated 
by the teacher. 

In the history class the biography of Lincoln was 
discussed, and booklets were made. A log cabin 
was drawn on the front page of the booklet, while 
inside the booklet were placed biographical notes. 
For oral English each child prepared an anecdote 
or story to tell about Lincoln, portraying some of 
his fine characteristics. 

Just before the close of school in the afternoon 
the children were presented with a Lincoln’s birth- 
day cake made by the teacher. The cake was dec- 
orated with many lighted candles and February 12 
was disclosed in the frosting. Hot cocoa and cake 
were served to every child. This made a delight- 
ful day for the children and one which they have al- 
Ways remembered.—Mrs, Forrest D. COLEMAN, 
New York. 


A Valentine Sand Table 


To inspire interest in seat work for the first two 
weeks in February, I asked my pupils to make a 
Valentine scene for the sand table. 

First, we cut colored pictures of boys and girls 
from magazines and pasted them on heavy card- 
board so that they would stand erect in the sand: 
Then the children cut large red hearts from con- 
struction paper and attached them with paste to the 
figures’ hands. 

With a large sheet of brown construction paper 
we shaped a hollow tree and in this we cut a large 
hole about two inches from the ground for a valen- 
tine box. The tree was then placed in the center 
of the sand table and the paper dolls were arranged 
as if they were going to the mail box with their 
valentines.—SUSIE BELL, Texas. 


A Colonial Fair 


For a colonial fair decorate the room with flags 
and yellow and blue cotton material. Have the 
boys dressed in Continental uniforms and let them 
take tickets in the entry, and act as messengers if 
needed. Have the assistant workers wear eigh- 
teenth century costumes. Suspend a large Liberty 
bell in a conspicuous place and have thirteen booths 
to commemorate the thirteen colonies. The Virgin- 
ia booth may be presided over by the ever popular 
George and Martha Washington and may dispense 
New York ice cream (frozen custard), which was 
the favorite dessert of our forefathers. 

Colonial Dames should take charge of the Mary- 
land booth and sell dainty needlework.- The Dela- 
ware booth should have flowers and fruits. The 
New Jersey booth should represent a candy kitchen 
in charge of Dutch maids. The Pennsylvania booth, 
representing the Quakers, should dispense house- 
hold necessities such as aprons, quilts, and knitted 
articles. The New York booth, presided over by In- 
dian maids, will have apples for decoration and 
will also contain Indian articles and relics. A re- 
view of “Leather Stocking Tales” will assist in 
planning these Indian costumes. The Massachu- 





setts booth will have the worthy Pilgrim mothers 
and a few of the fathers, if they can be induced to 
lend their aid in this manner. Tea is served here. 

Wooden ware suggests Connecticut; baby arti- 
cles, Rhode Island; a loan collection is suitable for 
a New Hampshire booth; a negro cabin for the 
Georgia booth where waffles are served with maple 
syrup; rice cakes for the North Carolina booth; 
and the South Carolina booth might ‘sell candied 
sweet potatoes. 

Those participating in the colonial fair may wish 
to know of these names, from which each partici- 
pant selects one to be used as his own during the 
evening. Girl names are Penelope, Honor, Hepzi- 
bah, Prudence, Ophelia, Faith, Malvina, Mercy, 
Perseverance, Content, Deliverance, Remembrance, 
Comfort, Hope, Patience, Love, Humility, Priscilla, 
Roxana, Charity, Delight. 

Names for boys are Ichabod, Repentance, Benajah, 
Elected, Faithful, Palethia, Thankful, Increase, 
Fear, Abijah, Abimelech, Ebenezer, Hezekiah, 
Philander, Peleg, Josias, Erastus, Solomon, Ezekiel 
and Jonathan.—HELEN M. WILHELM, Oregon. 


Spring in the Schoolroom 


I have always enjoyed spring in the schoolroom, 
but never so much as the year we had “spring mov- 
ing pictures.” During the middle of February the 
picture was started by making a snow scene on a 
small table with a blackboard at the rear. The 
scene consisted of a little cardboard house covered 
with “cotton” snow; snow on the ground (below 
the snow was placed a green blotter); winter trees 
drawn on the blackboard, fitting into the scene; and 
gay paper dolls which were skating and pulling a 
cardboard sled on the little mirror lake at one end 
of the table. 

As the snow commenced to melt outside, the cot- 
ton was removed from the house and ground. Then 
one day one of the children saw a robin; so we cut 
and painted a picture of a robin, pasting it on the 
limb of the blackboard tree. When the bluebirds 
arrived we made pictures of these birds flying above 
the trees. Soon all of the snow was removed from 
the green blotter grass and things began taking on 
a springlike aspect inside as well as outside. 

In due time the blackboard trees were changed 
to apple trees in full bloom; a tiny nest was drawn 
in the tree; gayly painted tulips and other spring 
flowers sprang up here and there; paper butterflies 
could be seen; the windows of the cardboard house 
were opened; and the skating paper dolls were re- 
placed by other doll children who fished in the mir- 
ror lake. 

The spring moving picture was a source of pleas- 
ure to us for three months, and the work of making 
it was agreeably divided among all the children. 
The first child to see a tulip in bloom told the class 
about it and was then permitted to reproduce it in 
the “movie.” Incidentally this plan gave us re- 
newed interest in studying about outdoor things in 
addition to furnishing us with happy times and 
profitable handwork.—Lou RIcHARDSON, Iowa. 


Current Events as a Motivation for 
Other Subjects 


I have found it helpful to use the principal news 
happenings of the week as the basis of our Friday 
afternoon’s work. Not only do the children enjoy 
this departure from the regular order of things, 
but it often serves to motivate some hitherto not 
particularly interesting subject. It is very seldom 
that there is a week when there is not some live 
topic which children need to know about. If such 
a topic is properly presented and properly moti- 
vated, it may be made to grip their attention. 

For example, last winter we took up the Nome 
epidemic. As we followed events in the papers we 
became interested in the different places mentioned, 
and most children looked up Anchorage, Nome, and 
other places, before regular current-events day. On 
Friday we reviewed the story of the brave dogs and 
their drivers. This gave us the opportunity to study 
the characteristics of these dogs and-their use as 2 
means of transportation. “Nature study came into 
play, and as we traced the route on the map we 

(Continued on page 70) 
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—And if it does— 
Miss Ewell will be ready! 


Three times Miss Ethel Mary Ewell, Montgomery, Alabama, 
needed a T.C.U. Umbrella—and each time she had one when it 
was needed. Read what she says about being prepared for rainy 
weather when it does come: 


“Perhaps you may sing ‘It ain't goin’ to rain no more,’ as many were 
doing last autumn when we had such a long dry spell. The rain came, 
didn’t it? Good and plenty, too. Suppose you had thrown away rain- 
coat, rubbers, umbrella and other articles necessary for one to carry 
when she must go out in the rain, what would have been the conse- 
quence? You may answer for yourself. You may say, too, ‘I ain’t 
goin’ to be sick no more’. You can’t know. 


“If you have never carried the T. C. U. Umbrella along with you, I ad- 
vise you to secure one at once, no delay. I have carried one for a long 
time and find it a wonderful help when the rainy days come. It goes 
up with a snap, too. You don’t have to wait and fuss around trying to 
raise it and get wet before it goes up. 


“Three times I have been ill since I took out my policy with the T. C. U. 
Each time they have been most prompt and fair in settling the claim. 
I cannot say too much in praise of the method they use in dealing with 
the policy holders.” 


What the T.C.U. Umbrella Will Mean to You in Time of Need 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally dis- 
abled by accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 A WEEK when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary has stopped. 

$25 A MONTH for illness that does not 
confine you to the house but keeps you 
from your work. 

20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally dis- 
abled by injuries received in an auto- 


mobile accident, and $1000 for acci- 
dental death in an automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. 

DOUBLE these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, street car 
or steamboat wreck. 

OPERATION benefits in addition to 
other benefits if your policy has been 
maintained in force for 1 year. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to 
those enjoying larger incomes. 



























The time will come—if it hasn’t come before—when a check from the 
T. C. U. will mean more to you than anything else could possibly mean. 
If you want to be on the T. C. U. Payroll in time of need, now is the 
time to find out all about it. 


Free Information FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 764 T. C. U. Blidg., 


Just send the coupon in the lower right hand corner for complete details of T.C. U. Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Protection. Sending it places you under no obligation, but enables us to explain | 
fully and to give you copies of hundreds of letters from teachers who have been | 
helped by T. C. U. in time of need. | 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
764 T.C.U. Bldg. 





Lincoln, Nebraska 
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made a thorough review of Alaskan geography. 

It seemed necessary that a list of spelling words 
be studied in order to write the composition which 
everyone was now eager to write. Most eagerly 
the pupils learned to spell diphtheria and many other 
words which were needed. I would give a spelling 
lesson double the usual length—one that would cer- 
tainly not have been mastered without unusual 
motivation. 

The words having been learned, we proceeded to 
write our story, making an outline first. 

For relaxation we cut dogs and sleds out of white 
paper. These made suitable illustrations for the 
bulletin board section, “News of the Week in Cut 
Paper.” 

The children had been eager to learn more of the 
disease while we were talking of the epidemic, but 
being anxious to concentrate on the heroism of the 
dogs and the geographical phase of the situation, 
modern means of transportation, etc., I told them 
that I would give over the hygiene period entirely 
to discussing the epidemic. This we did to good 
advantage. Not only the disease was discussed, 
but the need for calling the doctor for ordinary sore 
throat, the test made, and the constant need for pre- 
paredness to cope with epidemics. 

Without being at all far-fetched we could have 
brought in problems in arithmetic which were 
closely related, but feeling correlation is a means 
to an end and not an end in itself, after touching 
upon our acquisition of Alaska from Russia, we 
finished our lesson. Other events have actually de- 
manded arithmetic, as the trip of the world fliers, 
etc. 

This only illustrates what may be done with any 
current events as a basis. Long after this partic- 
ular event has ceased to be termed “current,” the 
brave dogs will be remembered, and children will 
like to hear the tale retold, and on occasion it will 
motivate the study of the Alaskan climate——VERA 
WEIGHTMAN, New York, 


Designs for Posters and Borders 


There are so many designs of the very things one 
needs for borders and posters in school work to be 
found in magazines and even daily papers that no 
one need ever be without seasonable help. 

Get the children interested in watching for them 
and they will bring in the finest patterns, suitable 
for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, and all those other 
momentous school occasions which children love. 

One year when I taught in the country I did not 
buy a single design, as the children brought in a 
generous supply of patterns. Most of these were 
from rural or agricultural periodicals. The front 
and back pages of magazines are usually excellent 
for posters. 

The prettiest border we made that year was a 
Dutch scene. We first placed at the top of the 
blackboard a row of Dutch children; then we made 
a white paper picket fence in front of them; just 
below the fence, so that the blossoms seemed to be 
looking over at the children, we placed a row of 
bright tulips—Mrs, A. M, FELKNorR, Tennessee. 


Word Drill Devices 


In teaching beginning reading one can never have 
too many new word drill devices. Here are some of 
mine. I use brightly colored chalk for the draw- 
ings, which are always reduced to simplest terms; 
that is, a circle or ellipse makes a flower, three 
straight lines a chair or bed, ete. 

1. A picture of the foot bridge on our school 
grounds appeared on the blackboard. On each 
plank was written a word from the drill list. 
Those who could pronounce all the words got across 
the foot bridge without falling off. 

2. One Monday a picture of a clothesline filled 
with brightly colored garments spanned the black- 
board. On each garment was a word. The game 
was to bring in the washing. 

8. When we studied “The Three Bears,” three 
chairs, three beds and three bowls, each contain- 
ing a word, appeared on the blackboard. Each pu- 
pil, in turn, became Goldilocks, trying each chair 
by pronouncing the words. (The morning story or 





reading lesson will often suggest such a device.) 

4. Pupils were eager to “pick blossoms” when a 
garden of word-bearing flowers bloomed on the 
blackboard. Those who could pick them all re- 
ceived a bright construction paper flower with a 
word on it. 

5. A bevy of gay umbrellas appeared on a rainy 
day. Children able to pronounce the words under 
them could thus “keep out of the rain.” 

6. Even the time honored ladder and stairway be- 
come interesting if rapid straight-line figure draw- 
ing comes easily to the teacher. Children are de- 
lighted to see Johnny standing safely at the top of 
the stairway, or Tommy falling headlong. from the 
sixth step. 

Any of these devices may be used equally well for 
number fact drills—Lors H. Cyr, Kentucky. 


Our Toy Circus 


When the circus came to town the children were 
all very enthusiastic over it, but only a few were 
fortunate enough to attend. So one rainy noon 
hour I produced two rolls of illustrated crepe paper 
such as could be bought at any good stationery 





store. One piece was divided lengthwise into six 
sections by black lines, and each of these sections 
depicted separately a different phase of a circus 
parade. One section showed clowns in gay colors 
riding frisky donkeys; another, a train of stately 
elephants, etc. I instructed the children to stretch 
the roll of paper before cutting by unrolling and 
pulling the ends out as far as possible. All were 
eager to help, so we cut the paper into the various 
sections by separating it on the black lines, and 
then the one roll furnished enough for a continuous 
strip of circus parade over all the empty wall space 
of the room. Thus I aroused enthusiasm; and the 
children did just what I had hoped for; they asked 
if we could make a circus of our own. 

So first we made the clowns. I cut one pattern 
and colored it attractively. The head and body 
were in one piece (profile), and each leg and arm 
was separate. At noon, my helpers cut a pattern 
for each child from my pattern. These patterns 
were cut from newspaper with a large, sharp pair 
of scissors and we managed to cut through about 
ten thicknesses at once. In the drawing class we 
traced the patterns on heavy manilla paper, cut 

(Continued on page 85) 
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HE photographs show two views of a Chinese 

reed and cane basket, to which a design of Re- 
liefo has been applied. It is necessary to select a 
basket with a level top, that is, one which does not 
sink in the center. : 

For this basket a 5 inch circle was cut of paste- 
board, and glued to the top of the lid. The lid was 
then placed upside down on a table, with a heavy 




















Two Views OF A BASKET 
DECORATED WITH RELIEFO 





A BASKET DECORATED WITH RELIEFO 
By Mary B. Grubb 


weight over the glued portion. When thoroughly 
dry, a coat of Reliefo was applied to this circle. It 
was made by mixing a little brown and yellow with 
the natural colored Reliefo. Along the edge of the 
circle small notches were made in the Reliefo with 
the handle of the brush. This served to make the 
joining of the Reliefo tothe basket more pleasing 
than it would have been if the edge of the circle had 
been smooth. , 

Reliefo should be mixed with water until about 
the consistency of very thick cream, then allowed 
to drip from a full brush to the surface to be dec- 
orated. Apply with a soft brush. Do not handle 
or go over Reliefo when only partially dry. 

Enlarge the design given in the drawing. Trans- 
fer it to the circle by drawing the outline on thin 
paper, and then rubbing a soft pencil all over the 
back of the paper. Place this black side next to the 
Reliefo surface, and go over the outline with a 
sharp, hard pencil, It will leave an impression. 

The leaves and stem were built up with green 
Reliefo; the bell-shaped flowers with a coral color, 
stamen and pistil being black; the star-shaped flow- 
ers with blue; and the round flowers with yellow. 

When the design was dry, a thin coat of paint 
was applied to both basket and design. It was 
made by using black, white, and green oil paints 
mixed to form a light gray-green, and was diluted 
with gasoline or turpentine until very thin. Be- 
fore it could begin to dry, almost all of this paint 
was wiped from the design portion. The small 
amount of paint remaining served to soften the 
bright colors to harmonize with the basket. Use 
the paint out of doors if you mix it with gasoline. 
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Health work offers big possibilities in your school 





Look at the results 
wherever it has been tried 


To anyone who still doubts the practical 
value of health and nutrition classes—or 
insists it is not feasible to include such 
work in the school curriculum—there is 
just one answer. Look at the results wherever 
at has been tried. 


The stories that come to us from teachers 
who organized health work last year make 
a record that would convince the most 
skeptical. Reports like these, for instance: 


“Icouldtellyouofchalk-faced,white-lipped girls 
into whose faces and lips color began to creep. 
Two girls (of adolescent age) who were badly 
undernourished each gained about 19 pounds.” 


First News of the 
Borden Health Contest 


On Monday morning, January 
11th, the 1926 Health Con- 
test started—in schools all over 
the country—in rural districts, 
in small towns, in large city in- 
stitutions. 


The number of children who will 
benefit from this work during 
the next few months runs up into 
unprecedented figures. 


Remember— 
all of you who are competing— 


See that your class keeps its 
daily health records regularly 
so there will be no gaps when you 
send them in to the Borden Com- 
pany at the end of the first month. 


Weigh the children every week 
and enter their condition on 
your weight chart. 


Keep the children interested. 

Remind them of the prizes they 
are working for—see that they wear 
their enrollment buttons. 


Keep the parents interested. 

Give them the Home Health 
Course—call on them personally—in- 
vite them to school meetings—send 
them reports, recipes for new dishes 
made with condensed milk, etc. 


Don’t let your own interest lag. 

Keep in touch with us—write 
us for advice about any problems or 
questions that may arise—tell us 
your progress—and 


Watch for further news of the 
contest on this page next month! 








“The report of the children’s weight gains was 
published in all the papers each week. It was 
the most popular and talked-of thing in town.” 


“Besides weight gains—which averaged 0.775 
pounds a week for each child—I noticed im- 
provement in the children’s appearance, men- 
tality, and attitude.” 


“All the children showed marked improvement 
in looks and a more active interest in their 
work. We certainly derived great benefit from 
the health work.” 


“At our school exhibit, every one of our patrons 
was more interested in my nutrition class and 
their work than in anything else. I feel we 
have accomplished a great deal of good.” 


These are the merest glimpses of what 
health work is accomplishing in schools 
today. 


You can do exactly the same thing—get 
just as wonderful results with your children 
—win the gratitude of your community and 
the praise of your school officials—if you 
follow the program that these teachers 
used. 


It consists simply of (1) thorough. physical 
examination, (2) regular weekly weighing, 
(3) regular instruction in proper health and 
food habits, and (4) regular daily feeding 
of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


This well-known milk plays an important 
part in building up the health and weight 
of undernourished children. It furnishes all 
the elements for healthy growth (including 
the essential vitamins), found in rich coun- 
try milk—plus extra calory value (supplied 
by sugar) which growing children need. 
Every teacher who accomplished striking- 
ly good results with this health program, 
put great emphasis on the use of Eagle 
Brand. 


The way that some of these teachers or- 
ganized the work, secured 
the interest of parents, 
managed the practical 
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routine details—all this, together with 
other helpful suggestions, is told in a 
new booklet, How 10 Teachers Solved the 
Malnutrition Problem. 


If you are thinking of starting a health 
class, send for a copy of this little book 
right away. It will give you all kinds of 
practical ideas, and plenty of inspiration to 
go ahead and work for just such good re- 
sults yourself. 


This is the very time to start. For national 
attention is focussed right now on school 
health work. The Borden Health Contest 
—running from January 11th to April 2nd 
—has enrolled hundreds of teachers all 
over the country. For the next few months 
they will be working in an organized way 
for better health among school children. 
Even if you are not competing in this con- 
test, you can work for the same good cause. 
We will gladly send you the material these 
teachers are using. It includes: 


Nutrition and Health—a valuable handbook, 
now in its 5th edition. It gives complete 
information on malnutrition, authorita- 
tive height and weight charts, reprints of 
scientific experiments with undernourished 
school children, and a set of 20 lessons for 
Nutrition Classes, ready for immediate use. 
You need this book. 


A Home Course in Child Health for Mothers. 
This simple outline course, just completed, 
will help you to take the first important 
step in organizing school health work— 
gaining the interest of the child and the 
cooperation of the mother. We will send 
you a supply of these outlines, so that you 
can then give each child one to take home 
to his mcther. It is so arranged that a 
mother can easily check up the condition 
of her child’s health herself and take the 
right means of correcting it. Use this home 
course as an entering wedge in organizing 
your health work. 


Mail the coupon below for all this mate- 
rial. It is free. The Borden Com- 
pany, 902 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Minuet 


A Washington Pageant 
By Alice M. Beveridge 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


It is wise, in producing such a 
pageant in which so many take part, 
to have the seating of the players well 
planned. The children should be priv- 
ileged to see that part of the play in 
which they do not participate. 

Do not rob the pageant of its por- 
trayal of dignity, by hurrying. 


Music 


The songs mentioned are intended 
to be merely suggestive; the teacher 
may exercise her own initiative and 
originality in the selection of music. 
Soft music during the entire pageant 
will be very effective. Following are 
the titles of music that may be used. 
All may be had from Clayton F, Sum- 
my Co., 429 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Scene I: “Salut D’Armour,” Elgar; 
“Scarf Dance,” Chaminade. 

Scene II: “Largo,” Handel; “Lead, 
Kindly Light”; Indian music of slow 
rhythm—‘“Tiranas’ Vengeance,” by 
Angelo M. Read, in “Indian Legends,” 
No. 2. 

Scenes III and IV: “Marche Ro- 
maine” (Yankee Doodle’ theme), 
Gounod; “Serenata,” Moszkowski; 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Scene V: “Amaryllis,” Ghys; 
enade Badine,’” Gabriel Marie. 

Scene VI: “Morning Mood,” Grieg; 
any familiar Negro folk songs. Several 
are found in “The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs,” F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. 

Scene VII: “Minuet a L’Antique,” 
Paderewski; and the Minuet published 
with the pageant. 


CosTUMES 

The girls’ costumes consist of long, 
full skirt and bodice waist, short sleeves 
with wide lace ruching; or it may be a 
princess dress finished by wearing a 
white kerchief around the neck. Lin- 
ing cambric is a good material to use 
for both boys’ and girls’ costumes. 

The boys’ costumes consist of 
knickers, black coats with lace jabots 
and lace at the wrists, white vests, 
and white stockings. George Wash- 
ington’s costume should be blue and 
buff. Costumes of both boys and 
girls are completed by slippers or san- 
dals. On the boys’ slippers fasten 
buckles made of cardboard covered 
with silver paper or tin foil. 

To make a Colonial wig gather a 
stocking leg the desired size and fash- 
ion to resemble a skull cap. To this 
sew raw, unwashed wool that has been 
carded, and make a queue at the neck. 


SCENE I 


TimeE—1770, late February, at hume 
of Mrs. Samuel Adams, of Boston. 

CHARACTERS—Mrs. Samuel Adams; 
Mrs. John Adams; Mrs. John Han- 
cock; a number of Revolutionary 
mothers, all either sewing or knitting; 
a very little girl. 

SerTinc—A table at one side of the 
stage. Mrs. Samuel Adams, assisted 


“Ser- 


by Mrs. John Adams, is serving tea, 
which 


is a substitute article. The 





pouring and serving of the tea by the 
two Mrs. Adamses is done amid very 
animated conversation, as a whole 
group and one or two groups aside 
talking quietly among themselves. The 
tea is very freely poured into saucers 
and then drunk. The little girl has 
with her a sampler and a doll. She 
sits on a small stool near front and op- 
posite end of stage from the table. 
She is supposed to work industriously 
upon her sampler, but surreptitiously 
plays with her doll. 

Mrs. SaAMuEL ApDAMS—Won’t you 
have some more tea? 

1st MotHEer—Yes, it is excellent. 
(Makes a wry face at first swallow, 
after Mrs. Adams’ back is turned.) 

2ND MoTHER—It is such good color! 

3RD MoTHER—We must find out what 
Mrs. Adams made it of. 

4TH MoTHER—I wonder if she made 
it of raspberry leaves. 

5TH MotTHerR (to Mrs. John Adams) 
—Have you tried goldenrod, sage, or 
blackberry leaves? 

Mrs JoHN ADAMS—We are well off. 
Husband told me of a woman who had 
to fill her mincemeat with bear meat 
and pumpkins. (All express conster- 
nation.) And she had to make her 
crusts of corn meal. Nevertheless her 
husband said the pies were the best he 
had ever eaten. (Moves towards the 
little girl.) Our husbands wish us not 
to complain. 

(All agree. Mrs. Samuel Adams 
stoops beside little girl and admires 
and compliments her on her sampler; 
and, much to the little girl’s joy, picks 
up the doll and hugs it.) 

Mrs. JOHN Hancock (to Mrs. John 
Adams)—Has Mrs. Samuel Adams 
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done anything further about our Tea 
Drinkers’ League Without Tea? 


Mrs. SAMUEL ADAMS (rising and 
taking a folded paper from under her 
kerchief)—Three hundred of our 
League’s daughters have signed the 
following: “We, the daughters of 
those patriots who have and do now ap- 
pear for the public interest, and in 
that principally regard their prosper- 
ity, as such, do with pleasure engage 
with them in denying ourselves the 
drinking of foreign tea, in hopes to 
frustrate a plan which tends to de- 
prive the whole community of all that 
is valuable in life.” 


(All display much enthusiasm, after 
which all join in song, “Oh, Dear, 
What Can the Matter Be?” found in 
“Everyday Song Book,” published by 
The Catle Company, Chicago.) 


SCENE II 


Piace—Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


TIME 1773. 


CHARACTERS—John Hancock, pre- 
siding officer; Josiah Quincy; Samuel 
Adams; Colonial gentlemen in au- 
dience; group of Indians. 


SETTING—Either a table or pulpit 
arrangement placed diagonally across 
one of rear corners of stage. Colonial 
gentlemen in audience slightly face 
front of stage. 


JOHN Hancock—Gentlemen of Bos- 
ton, we are met here in the interest of 
public welfare, to consider and weigh 
means whereby we, the people of Bos- 
ton, may resist the British tax on tea. 
This is not impudence, it is righteous- 
ness. (All cheer.) I am pleased to 
present at this time Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
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who will now speak on this matter. 
Mr. Quincy. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Quincy (rises)—Mr. Hancock, 
Mr. Samuel Adams, and fellow citizens 
of Boston. (Applause.) We have with 
all due justice written an address of 
the Merchants, Traders, and Free- 
holders of Boston, in which we write 
to favor a non-importation act, and as- 
sert that Americans would “know, re- 
sume, assert, and defend their rights” 
by the “arts of war” if “the arts of 
policy” should fail. 

(This speceh brings forth much ap- 
plause and cheering.) 

JoHN Hancock—Mr. Quincy and 
Freeholders of Boston, Mr. Samuel 
Adams will now address us. 

(The audience appear very eager, 
lean forward, and hitch to front of 
their chairs. One elderly gentleman 
moves to front row, turns head, and 
puts hand to his ear.) 

SAMUEL. ADAMS—This meeting can 
do nothing more to save the country. 

(With whoops and yells, a crowd of 
Indians enter in confusion, and sing 
Ist and 2nd verses of “Yankee Doodle,” 
after which they retire.) 

JOHN Hancock (standing)—A mo- 
tion to adjourn is in order. 

1st COLONIAL GENTLEMAN—-I move 
we adjourn. 

2ND COLONIAL GENTLEMAN—I second 
the motion. 

JOHN Hancock—It has been moved 
and seconded that we adjourn. All in 
favor say “Aye.” 

Atit—Aye. 

JOHN Hancock—We are adjourned. 

(Just as the group have become in- 
formal, the Indians again rush into 
room.) 

First INDIAN (in loud voice)—Bos- 
ton Harbor is black with unexpected 
tea! 

2npD InDIAN—Think you like salt in 
your tea, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams—I reckon I like it bet- 
ter where it is. 


38RD INDIAN—Good for fish, that! 
4TH INDIAN—Aye, three hundred 
and forty-two chests of it. 


(Excitement and cheers prevail. Do 
not hurry the breaking up of the 
crowd. After the excitement subsides, 
all join in singing two more verses of 
“Yankee Doodle,” substituting word 
“Colonel,” for “General.” The gath- 
ering breaks up, the men going out 
singly and in groups, with more or less 
conversation.) 


Note to producer: It will be a discrepancy 
to allow Josiah Quincy to appear further in 
ageant, as he was sent abroad soon after and 
fed upon his return in 1776. 


SCENE III 


Settinc—The Continental Congress 
in action. A fireplace in room should 
have-a number of fairly large flags 
crossed, fan-shape, above it. A table 
or desk near side front, chairs ar- 
ranged in semicircle for Congress— 
double row, if necessary. 

CHaARACTERS—John Hancock, presi- 
dent of Second Continental Congress; 
Committee of Five: Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Rog- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Travel this Summer and make = 
$200 to $400 per month = 





teacher makes, 








Several years ago while I was teaching I found an 
advertisement of vacation work in a teachers’ mag- 
azine which I answered. I consider this one of the 
most momentous days of my life. Instead of plug- 
ging along in a little time-worn rut I have traveled 
and worked in almost every section of the United 
States. I made more money that first summer than 
Thad ever made in a whole year’s teaching, and I am 
saving more each year now than the average good 


To have visited the places and seen the sights I 
have seen would have cost a great deal of money, but 
traveling with Compton’s has made it possible to 
put money in my pocket and see the country also. 

Ruth Rounds, Syracuse, New York. 


of new scenes 











Hundreds prove it 


What hundreds of school teachers have 
done... what hundreds are doing now 
«++ proves conclusively how great this 
opportunity is.» Many have made more 
than $1000 in the summer weeks. Of the 
hundreds we employ the average is more 
than $250 per' month. And with that in- 
come each has found a wholesome, vaca- 
tion— work coupled with pleasure and 
happiness. Compton’s is an International 
Institution. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
teachers represent us. Year after year 
teachers return to take their vacation this 
unusual way. And a growing demand for 
Compton’s means that each year new 
teachers are needed to work with us. 


Mark this well! 


Compton’s have at one time or another empioyed 
America’s leading educators. In thirty years of 
educational publishing, men and women of inter- 
national note have worked for and with us. So 
those who join us now are assured a prestige and a 
membership in an organization that is truly dis- 
tinguished. 

You are trained, and paid a definite amount 
each week while getting started. We make you 
ready to make money, so success is well assured. 


Travel and earn money 


The Compton Plan makes it possible for a live, energetic teacher to spend the @ 
vacation period traveling. The Compton work capitalizes all a teacher’s e 

training and experience. Earn $500 to $1,000 this summer. Send the coupon for 
full details today. Only a limited number can be accepted. Those who apply 


first ard who can start earliest and work longest are given preference. Make 
; are ta ae a ols ge tbl ais ceaeorenventahvid 


College or Normal... . 


your plans now. 


Send the coupon 



















I have spent seven delightful, happy 
vacations with the House of Compton, 
and they were mighty rofitable ones 
too, as shown by the following record: 
Year Location Earnings 
1918 Detroit $ 851.05 
1919 OklahomaandTexas 812.15 
1920 =lowa 1287.80 


1921 Wisconsin 641.35 

1922 Colorado 702.00 

a aene oi . 766.00 

1 orking on Degree ai 
Peabody 

1925 Chicago 850.50 


And my work in salesmanship has 
made me a better teacher and brought 
me several promotions. 

—Bessie Friel, Nashville, Tenn. 














I joined the Compton organization in June 

several years ago and liked the work so well 

and found it so profitable that I decided 

to continue permanently. That was 

the best decision I ever made. I have 

earned over $300.00 in one week. 
Dorothy Yaney, _ 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Gentlemen: 


# Iamteachingin....... 
I have had.............. 


years of teaching experience. My school closes 


4 
EE, oe TITTLE LLL. 


Start now to plan a glorious summer... a summer 


and new faces...a summer of travel 


and intriguing places. Start now... to capitalize 
your experience, to earn a handsome income while 
you meet interesting people, and acquire new 
knowledge and experience. Build your bank ac- 
count and your future. Get away into a refreshing, 
stimulating environment. Accept the dignified, 
successful plan the House of Compton offers you. 


Get the facts 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has met with an 
avalanche of approval from the leading educators 
of America . . . is sweeping to high sales records in 
England and Italy, and a Swedish edition is under- 
way. Today ...in more than 25,000 schools and 
100,000 homes, Compton’s maintains its leader- 
ship. At work in every important school system, 
as well as in smaller systems and rural schools by 
the thousand . . . popularized through schoolroom 
and library .. . backed by national advertising ... 
Compton’s meets with a home acceptance and 
popularity that makes its selling comparatively 
easy . . . and its presentation highly interesting. 


Our plan for you! 


Get the facts today. Let us give you the details of our plan. 
Let us show you how we'll help you, where you'll travel, how 
much you can earn, and how this work gives you a permanent 
summer position, every year. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation. Send it now. Then see how simple, how com- 
plete, how profitable our proposition is. Of you, we ask— 
only that you are an ambitious woman, between 25 and 40 
years of age, have had two years of normal or college training 
and three years of teaching experience. That’s all. We make 
it possible for you to earn handsomely . .. and to play as well. 
Make good with us—and there may be for you, as there has 
been for others a permanent $3000 to $5000 position here. 
Find out, now, all that Compton’s plan may mean to you! 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


@ F.E.COMPTON & CO., Dept. 102, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation on my part your summer-vacation and 
money earning plan. 


Peete dicedvesedvecenecedene Years of training............. 


PTT TCC COPE CTCCETE PAY DOG Wis oe vccccdsiace 


see eee eee ee eres 
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er Sherman, and Robert R. Livings- 
ton; Robert Henry Lee; Lyman Hall; 
Josiah Bartlett; Stephen Hopkins; 
Samuel Huntington; Robert Morris; 
Robert Treat Paine; William Hooper; 
Arthur Middleton; Carter Braxton; a 
secretary; bell-ringer’s son. Other 
members of the Congress may be unie 
if desired. 

JoHN HANcock—I believe nn 
should be done at once in regard to 
equipping an army. 

LyMAN Hatu—How large an army 
is needed, Mr. Chairman? 

JoHN Hancock—Colonel Washing- 
ton, what is your calculation? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Twenty thou- 
sand men. 

JosIAH BarTLETT—Mr. Chairman, I 
move that we do all in our power to 
equip, maintain and govern an army 
of twenty thousand men. 

STEPHEN Hopkins—I second this 
motion. 


JoHN HancocK—You have heard the | 
motion that we do all in our power to | 


equip, maintain, and govern an army 
of twenty thousand men. 


SAMUEL HuUNTINGTON—Mr. Chair- 
man, I move we make this motion to 
equip, maintain, and govern an army 
of twenty thousand men, unanimous, 
by acclamation. 


second this motion. 

JOHN Hancock—It has been moved 
and seconded that we make this motion 
to equip, maintain and govern an 
army of twenty thousand men, unani- 
mous, by acclamation. All in favor 
say “Aye.” 

Atit— Aye. 

JoHN Hancock—It is carried. 

JoHN ApamMs—Mr. Chairman, now 
that we have an army to equip, main- 
tain and govern, and since we are 
bound together in common cause, and 
fight a common foe, we need to place 
a man in power to command that 
army. Mr. Chairman, I move that this, 
the Second Continental Congress, by 
unanimous acclamation, raise the rank 
of Colonel George Washington, from 
Colonel to General, and that we in- 
vest him as commander-in-chief of the 
army. 

(At the mention of his name, George 
Washington leaves room.) 

JoHN Hancock—Robert Morris. 

Rosert Morris—Mr. Chairman, I 
second this motion. 

JoHN Hancock—It has been moved 
and seconded that this, the Second Con- 
tinental Congress, by unanimous ac- 
clamation, raise the rank of Colonel 
George Washington from Colonel to 
General, and that we invest him as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. Are you 
ready for the question? 

SEVERAL—Question! 

JOHN Hancock—All in favor say 
“Aye.” 

ALL—Aye. 

JoHN Hancock—Opposed, if any. 
The motion is carried. 

(The curtain falls to indicate lapse 
of time and the scene next shows the 
Third Continental Congress.) 


JOHN Hancock—In this matter we 
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have had under discussion, our inde- 
pendence, some action should be taken. 


(Richard Henry Lee stands.) 
JOHN Hancock—Richard Henry Lee. 


R. H. Lee—On June 7, 1776, I was 
instructed by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses to offer the following reso- 
lution. (Reads.) “Be it here re- 
solved that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved.” 

JOHN Hancock (to Secretary)— 
This resolution will be laid on the table 
for further careful consideration. At 
this time I wish to appoint a committee 
of five to draw up a Declaration of In- 
dependence. I will appoint Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
R. Livingston. 

(The Committee of Five leave the 
room.) 


(The curtain falls at this point to 
indicate lapse of time.) 
SCENE IV 
(Setting and characters the same as 


| in, Scene III. Enter the Committee of 


| Five. 
WiLu1AM Hooper—Mr. Chairman, I , ms) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Mr. Chair- 
man, your Committee of Five, after 


| great thought and deliberation, now 


present to you for signing, a Declara- 
tion of Independence. It has been con- 
ceived by all, but it is a product of the 
eloquent pen of Thomas Jefferson. 
(He turns and bows to Jefferson as in 
acknowledgment. He may, if so de- 
sired, read the 1st paragraph. Frank- 
lin is then seated near John Hancock.) 

JOHN Hancock (to Secretary)— 
You will proceed to call the roll. (A 
copy of the roll will be found in any 
history, at the end of the Declaration 
of Independence.) 

SecrETARY—John Hancock. 

(John Hancock adjusts his specta- 
cles, sits down at Secretary’s desk and 
writes in middle of page, in large hand, 
JOHN HANCOCK.) 

JoHN Hancock (rising)—That’s 
big enough so the King of England 
can read it without spectacles. 

(Roll call is continued. Several may 


| be standing in group, watching.) 


JoHN HaNcockK—We must be unani- 
mous; there must be no pulling differ- 
ent ways; we must hang together. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Yes, we must 
all hang together, or else we shall all 
hang separately. 


(As the signing proceeds, the Bell- 
ringer’s son is noticed close beside the 
Secretary. As the last signer affixes 
his name, the Secretary asks, “What 
woulds’t have, boy?”) 

Boy (excitedly)—Tis signed, 
The Declaration of Independence? 

SECRETARY—’Tis that, my boy. 


(Boy excitedly leaves room and from 
the wings he can be heard running, 
clapping his hands, and _ shouting, 
“RING! RING! RING!” A bell is 
rung off stage.) 

JOHN HANcock—The Liberty Bell! 


sir? 
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liberty throughout 








AtL—Proclaim 
the land, unto all the inhabitants there- 
of, 

(Songs: “Liberty Bell Ring On,” 
from “Americanization Songs” of Mc- 
Kinley Music Co., Chicago. It may al- 
so be had in sheet form. Another pa- 
triotic song may be substituted if de- 
sired.) 

















Dancers in Colonial Costume 


SCENE V 
(Story of First Flag in tableau.) 


SETTING—A room, table with partly 
finished flag lying on it. Several stars 
should be lacking. 

CHARACTERS—Betsy Ross, who stands 
slightly to one side and in front of 
table. 

General Washington, seated at op-, 
posite side of table, an onlooker. 


Major Ross and Robert Morris, 
standing back of table and close to 
Betsy Ross. 

Betsy Ross is in the act of cutting a 
folded paper, presumably showing the 
two standing men how she cut the five- 
pointed star for General Washington. 


SCENE VI 


SETTINGC—Plantation scene at Wash- 
ington’s home. 

CHARACTERS — Martha Washington 
and group of Negro servants. 

A fireplace should be arranged as a 
kitchen, having skillets, pots and such 
colonial paraphernalia as may be had 
or made. A table at side of stage. 
Several Negroes are in room at work. 
As scene opens, they are humming a 
Negro folk song as it is played. They 
have all sorts of work, winding yarn 
into balls, winding yarn onto a spindle, 
knitting, ravelling, serving, and others 
waiting on their mistress, Martha 
Washington, who is the only white 
character. On this table, she is col- 
lecting clothing, food and supplies that 
a soldier might use in camp. There is 
but little talking. Occasionally Martha 
Washington asks servants to get some- 
thing, but the scene is mostly covered 
with folk songs. Among the supplies 
is an extra wig. When Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s back is turned, this is snatched 
up by a colored boy who returns to his 
group and wears it until near last of 
scene when Mrs. Washington sees it, 
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and with an indulgent smile, removes 
it. 
SCENE VII 

SETTING—Reception room or hall, 
A few pieces of Colonial furniture will 
add to this scene. 

CHARACTERS—General Washington, 
Mrs. Washington, Marquis de Lafayette 
(the guest of honor), and a number of 
other guests. 





| 
‘|| . The scene opens with General and 


| Mrs. Washington, The Marquis de La- 
| fayette and several other chosen char- 
acters in line near door. There are al- 
ready some assembled guests; the other 
guests as they enter, curtsey and bow. 
The curtsey is given by the girl lift- 
ing each side of full skirt out, left foot 
back, bending knees and slightly bow- 
ing. The bow as given by the boy is 
as follows: Left arm at side, right 
hand upon heart, left foot back, bow 
from waist. Conversation in panto- 
mime. All dance the minuet. 


THE MINUET 


The Minuet is best danced by not 
less than four or six couples, or any 
multiple of two. It is walked or danc- 
ed very deliberately. The step is sim- 
ple: Measure I—Three steps, as left, 
right, left. Measure II—point right 
toe. Partner uses opposite steps, be- 
ginning Measure I with right foot. 

The dance may be given in circle 
formation, boys on inside of circle; or 
in line, if only a few are taking part. 
Inside hands should be joined. Boy 
places outside hand on hip, girl holds 
out skirt. Only the boys’ part is giv- 
en; the girls’ is the exact counterpart. 
The measures are denoted by Roman 
numerals; the divisions, by capital 
letters. 

A. I—Left, right, left. 





| JI—Point right toe. 


IlI—Right, left, right. 
IV—Point left toe. 
V—Same as I. 
ViI—Same as II. 
ViI—Partners face. Girl draws 
right foot even, left back, 
weight on right foot. 
VIII—Bow and curtsey. Boy 
bows, outside hand on hip, 


other over heart. Girl 
curtseys as previously des- 
cribed. 


B—Repeat A, turning and moving in 
opposite direction. 


C. Original direction. 
IX—Left, right, point left toe. 
X—Face, bow, and curtsey. 
XI—Right, left, point right toe. 

XII—F ace, bow and curtsey. 

XIII—Same as IX. 

XIV—Same as X. 

XV—Face, foot back, transfer 
weight. 

XVI—Bow and curtsey. 

D. Repeat C in opposite direction. 

E. Repeat A and B, right hands 
joined, held just to top of head. 

F. Repeat C and D, hands held as 
in E, each couple doing steps in circu- 
lar formation, boy as pivot, taking 
shorter steps. 

Between D and .E stop should be 
made and song sung. 
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No. 1 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


— is a very wealthy woman. Her name is known in 
nearly every home. 

Her life has been filled with traveling, entertaining — 
with everything, in fact, that people ordinarily believe will 
make them happy. : 

And yet, at the age of forty-five, she writes that she has 
just begun to enjoy life! 

“People have envied me,’’ her letter said. ‘They have 
believed me to be perfectly happy. They have imagined 
that I have always had a good time. 

“But, as a matter of fact, I have been downright miser- 
able most of the time. I have suffered as few women have 

. ered, 

{ have gone through evenings that have been talked 
about as brilliant social triumphs when I could hardly 
stand to receive my guests. I have spent thousands of 
dollars trying to amuse myself, trying to forget myself, 
but it seemed impossible. 

“Physicians declared I was in good health, yet I knew 
I was almost a nervous wreck. No one seemed to be able to 
understand what I was going through. My family became 
annoyed with me. 

“IT went to many different physicians, but everyone told 
me the same thing, that there was nothing wrong with me! 

“Of course, my feet ached and bothered me, but I be- 
lieved such discomfort to be necessary if I wished to wear 
fashionable gowns and proper footwear to go with them. 
So, I gave little thought to my feet, never dreaming that 
they might be the source of my misery. 

“Then — I suppose she lost patience with me — a friend 
suggested that I try your Arch Preserver Shoe. I laughed 
at her, because hadn’t I always worn the most expensive 
shoes I could find? 

“But she insisted, and finally I bought a pair. It seemed 
a useless thing to do, because surely I must be suffering 
with something a great deal worse than feet. 

“But I wore these shoes, and in a few days they really 
did make a difference. The aches and dull discomfort in my 
feet disappeared first. 


“Then I noticed that I felt more calm, more interested, 
more enthusiastic about doing things. I began to have the 
same enjoyment that had been mine as a girl. 

“The Arch Preserver Shoe has been a wonderful blessing 
to me. It has given me happiness when I had misery. It has 
made me cheerful, capable, useful, when I was becoming 
more and more disagreeable and more useless. 

“‘And if it has meant so much to me, a woman who has no 
real work to do, what would it do for the woman who must 
work every day! That thought holds me spellbound. It ex- 
plains why I am writing this letter to you. 

“Oh, I wish all women could know what I know about 
the Arch Preserver Shoe!” 





And most women are learning these great facts. Hundreds 
of thousands have discovered for themselves this wonderful 
blessing — foot happiness. 

And these women are doing more than ever before, en- 
joying more than they ever did, helping more, /iving more! 

They have discovered that nothing helps them to be 
active like active feet, free nerves, unimpaired energy. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe does so much more than ordi- 
nary shoes because it is differently designed and made. It 
has a concealed, built-in arch bridge that prevents all sag- 
ging and straining of the foot arch. You can wear this shoe 
and never realize you have arches in your feet. 

This shoe also has a flat inner sole that prevents pinching 
of the nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the forepart of the 
feet. This means health and vigor. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe supports where support is need- 
ed —in the arch — and bends freely where the foot itself 
bends. There is nothing to hinder. Your feet feel free and 
light, ready to go and keep on going, all day and clear 
through the longest, busiest evening. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is also made for misses and 
children. Mothers know that by starting with the Arch 
Preserver Shoe their children will have a lifetime of foot 
happiness. 


Your feet— and your children’s feet — deserve the Arch Preserver Shoe. Send the coupon today for our book- 
let, “Foot Youth” and the name of your dealer. 


THE 


BEE SERVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 





A few of the 
many popular styles in the 
Arch Preserver Shoe 


for women, misses and children 


No matter what the oc- 
casion, there are numer- 
ous appropriate styles 
in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. It is worn all 
through the dayandeve- 
ning, becauseit provides 
not only healthand com- 
fort but the utmost in 
fashionable appearance, 











The Walker 























































The Norma 


Made for women and 
misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Company Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 





Look for this trade- 
mark on sole an 
lining. Not genuine 
without it. It is 
your guarantee. 


Sold by 2000 deal- 
ers. Styles for all 
occasions. All 
sizes. All widths. 
AAAA tok, 

















“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL’ 





The Selby Shoe Co., 427 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. 27, “Foot Youth,” 
and name of your dealer. 











































An Hour With Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow 
By Jessie M. Vandever 


CHARACTERS 


Jimmy Brown—A grammar school 
student who hates poetry. 

Mrs. Brown—His mother. 

Fairy—The Queen of Dreamland. 

Living pictures and book characters. 


SUGGESTIONS 
Fairy turns the leaves in the book 
between each two poems. She also 
gives the signal for the scenes and 
characters to appear. Descriptions of 
pictures are as follows: 

Reaper—Old gray-haired man in flow- 
ing white robes. He has long white 
beard and carries a scythe in his 
hands, 

Night—Girl wearing black flowing 
garment, with golden crown for head, 
and a star on her wand. 

Village Blacksmith—Large boy dress- 
ed to represent blacksmith. Chil- 
dren gathered around him. 

Excelsior—Boy dressed in white and 
carrying a banner of white on which 
is written “Excelsior,” in red. Make 
this picture look like a statue, 

Old Clock on the Stairs—If_ possible 
secure an old-fashioned clock an 
use the striking of a triangle for the 
words mentioned in the play. . 

A Gypsy Girl—Any costume to resem- 
ble that of a gypsy. She should 
stand or sit in a listening attitude. 

The Children’s Hour—Old man in a 
large armchair, with the children 
mentioned in the poem gathered 
closely around him. He may recite 
the words of this poem in first per- 
son, if so desired. 

The Golden Mile-Stone—A large fire- 
place, with lights so arranged among 
the logs as to give it the effect of 
dying embers. This fireplace may 
be made of paper marked to repre- 
sent brick. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert—Dressed ac- 
cording to the custom of his time. 
The Day is Done—Old man sitting in a 
large armchair, dreaming. Someone 

is reading to him, 

Paul Revere’s Ride—Boy dressed in 
colonial soldier’s uniform. 

The Potter—Boy dressed in potter’s 
costume works busily moulding an 
article as he recites the song of the 
potter. 

John Endicott—This costume may be 
copied from pictures in history texts. 

Hiawatha, Minnehaha and Nokomis— 
Indian costumes. Miles Standish, 
Priscilla, and John Alden—Pilgrim 
costumes. A spinning wheel may be 
used in the scene with Priscilla and 
John, or he may hold the yarn for 
her to wind. 

Evangeline—The usual costume so 
familiar to all. 


SCENE 


Interior of living room of Brown 
home. Exit at right. Table and two 
chairs near front of stage, at left. 
Several books strapped together on 
table. Large rocking chair, also small- 
er chair on stage. Mrs. Brown sits 
near table knitting. She rises, goes to 
exit or door and calls. 


THE PLAY 


Mrs. BrowN—Jimmy! Jimmy! Jim- 
my! 

Jimmy (from outside)—Yes, Moth- 
er, I’m coming. acy | puts his head 
in at door and pleads) Please, Mother, 
may I play just a little longer? 





Mrs. BRowN—Time for lessons, Jim, 
and what is your motto? 

JIMMY (throws his cap on chair and, 
crossing to table exclaims, in sulky 
voice) —““Do it now.” (He unstraps 
his books and prepares yd study.) 
Mother, I wouldn’t care if I had to get 
an arithmetic or geography lesson. Oh, 
if I only had a lesson I could under- 
stand, but I can’t get a bit of sense out 
of this old poetry! It’s just learn, 
learn, learn poems, poems, poems, first 
from Riley, then Whittier, and now it’s 
Longfellow. What good is poetry go- 
ing to do me? (Jimmy throws himself 
into a chair.) 

Mrs. BrowN—Jim, you do not get 
well enough acquainted with the char- 
acters you meet when you study your 
literature lesson. The Longfellow 
characters are so lovable and are such 
universal favorites, I cannot under- 
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Recitations, Songs and Plays 


stand why you do not like them. What 
poem do you have for to-morrow? 

Jimmy (takes a list of poems from 
one of the books and holds it so that his 
mother may see it)—The teacher 
wrote this list on the blackboard and 
said for us to learn the poem we liked 
best. How I wish a good fairy would 
come along and tell me which one 
would be the easiest to learn. 

Mrs. BrowN—What a wish for a 
boy of your age to make! You know 
there are no fairies. 

Jimmy—Yes, Mother, I know that 
there are no fairies. Whee, what a 
long list! See—“The Arrow and the 
Song,” “A Rainy Day,” “The Builders” 
and— 

Mrs. BrowN—Yes, Jimmy, it is a 
long list, and how I did enjoy them all! 
I am sorry that I cannot be with you 





Away! 


Away! 


A Skating Song 


Myretre A. Leonarp 


1.A- way! a - way! 
2. We call, we shout, 
3. A- way, a - way! 


our track is 


with 


Cuas. BE. Bovp 


gleam - ing, A 


we laugh to - geth - er, We 
glad hearts leap - ing, We 





sil - ver path of 
turn, we glide, and then 
sing 8 - gain a 





shin - ing light. 
we wheel, Now dart 
blithe - some lay, As 


A - far, a- far, we're 
ae-way with 


oer the ice we 


— 
~~ 
cae” 








speed - ing, A = way, 
ar - row, To lilt 
swal - lows, In - to 


swift - ly 


speed of 
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during your study hour this evening, 

rs. Clair is not quite so well to-day, 
and it is my turn to relieve the nurse 
for a couple of hours. Be a boy. 
I will hear your poem when I return, 
(Exits.) 

(Jimmy tries to study. He turns 
the leaves of the book, reads a little, 
yawns, runs his fingers through his 
hair and finally falls asleep, his head 
on his arms, on the table. He keeps 
this position — his dream. He 
may shift his head from one side to 
the other so that the position may not 
become too tiresome. Enter Fairy. 
She goes to sleeping boy, then looks at 
clock.) 

Farry—Pretty early to be called. 
Must be some trouble. (Picks up book, 
opens it and reads list.) Just as I 
thought. Trouble over poetry, poor 
boy! (She opens book and reads.) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
born in a house still standing at the 
corner of Fore and Hancock Streets, 
Portland, Maine, February 27th, 1807. 
He was trained for college at the Port- 
land Academy, and in 1821 entered 
Bowdoin College, was graduated in 
1825, and immediately received an in- 
vitation to teach modern languages at 
his Alma Mater, with leave of absence 
for study and travel in Europe. Mr. 
Longfellow held a_ professorship in 
Harvard University from 1836 to 1854, 
when he resigned the position. It is 
said of him that he was alive to the 
great sights and sounds and to all ten- 
der influences of the seasons. Praise 
did not make him arrogant or vain. 
He died March 24, 1882. 

(Jimmy stirs.) 

Farry—Do not awaken, Jimmy. I 
am only the Queen of Dreamland and 
have come to help you overcome your 
dislike for poetry. I am going to read 
some of these poems, and as I do so, I 
shall wave my wand, which will be sig- 
nal for scenes and characters to ap- 
pear. Listen, now, while I read “The 
Psalm of Life,” one of the greatest 
poems ever written. 

(She reads poem. When she comes 
to seventh verse she waves her wand 
and several pictures of great men, such 
as Washington and Lincoln, may be 
displayed in some way.) 

PICTURE—REAPER 

Farry—And while “The Reaper and 
the Flowers” may not appeal to you, 
it contains one great promise. (Reads 
first four verses, then gg eae 
the great promise given by the Reaper. 
(Reads fifth verse, then pauses @ 
moment.) What is that we hear? Ah, 
it is “Hymn to the Night.” 

PICTURE—NIGHT 

(Unseen chorus sings last two verses 
of “Hymn to the Night.” Tune: 
“America the Beautiful.’”) 


PicturRE—“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH” 


Fairy—Oh, what a favorite is “The 
Village Blacksmith!” (Reads entire 
poem.) 

No PICTURE 

Farry—Only two lines, Jimmy, to 
remember from “The Rainy Day. 
(Reads last two lines of the above 
poem.) 

PICTURE—EXCELSIOR 
(Fairy reads entire poem.) 
PictuRE—“THE OLD CLOCK ON THE 
STAIRS” 

(Fairy reads poem. A pupil back 
of scenes makes clock strike at the 
words “Forever—never! Never—jor- 
ever!) 


PicturE—A Gypsy GIRL 


Farry—From Scene III of “The 
Spanish Student” comes the well known 
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serenade “Stars of the Summer Night.” 
(Unseen chorus sings the above song.) 
No Picture 
Fary—Jimmy, I think you should 
learn this entire poem of “The Arrow 
and the Song.” (Reads poem.) 
PicTURE—“THE CHILDREN’S Hour” 
(Fairy reads the entire poem, or the 
lines given in first person may be read 
by characters.) 
No PIctTurRE 
(Fairy reads “Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine,” then says, “Well, Jimmy, there 
is one verse to be remembered, and 
that is—” She repeats the tenth verse.) 
PicTURE—“THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE” 
(Fairy reads entire poem.) 


No PICTURE 


Famry (after reading “The Build- 
ers’—Jimmy, don’t forget these two 
verses. (Repeats sixth and eighth 
verses.) 

PicTURE—“SiR HUMPHREY GILBERT” 

Farry — Hark, ’tis Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert who speaks. 

Sir HuMpHREY GILBERT—Heaven is 
as near by water as by land. 

PIcTURE—“THE Day 1s DONE” 

(Unseen chorus sings above song.) 

PICTURE—“PAUL REVERE’S RIDE” 

Farry—In “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
the Landlord tells us of a famous ride. 


PIcTURE—“THE POTTER” 


Farry—’Tis now the Potter who 
speaks in “Keramos.” 

(Potter recites eight verses of the 
Potter’s Song in “Keramos,” pretend- 
ing to work as he does so.) 


PICTURE—JOHN ENDICOTT 


Farry—From “The New England 
Tragedies” John Endicott speaks. 
JOHN ENDICOTT— 
Thank God, this is a victory for truth, 
Our thoughts are free. They cannot be 
shut up 
In prison walls, nor put to death on 
scaffolds. 


No Picture 


(Unseen chorus sings “The Bridge,” 
while Fairy pretends to read silently.) 


PicTURE—HIAWATHA 


Farry—Young and old love “Song 
of Hiawatha.” How Hiawatha suffer- 
ed with his people! Hear him as he 
prays for food. 

(Hiawatha recites the prayer for 
food, which Hiawatha makes in “The 
Famine.”) 


PicTtURE— MINNEHAHA AND NOKOMIS 


Farry—After they had buried Min- 
nehaha, on her grave at night a fire 
was lighted, and as Hiawatha saw it 
burning he bade his loved one farewell. 


(Hiawatha recites the farewell 
speech found in “The Famine.” 

Farry—And when the white men 
came, Hiawatha made them welcome. 

(Hiawatha recites the speech made 
to his brother Indians relative to treat- 
ment of the white man as found in 
“The Whiteman’s Foot.” As he recites, 
the Indians gather around him. Hia- 
watha then recites his farewell to his 
people as found in “Hiawatha’s De- 
parture.” One of the Indian chiefs 
then recites the farewell to Hiawatha 


as found at the very last of “Hiawa- | 


tha’s Departure.”) 
PicTURE—MILES STANDISH 


Farry—“The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” gives to us an excellent 
adage, 

Mites StanpisH—If you wish a 
thing to be well done, you must do it 
yourself. You must not leave it to 
others, 

FarryY—Also a wonderful truth— 

Mites StTaNpIsH — The name of 
friendship is sacred. 
PicTURE—PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN 
_Famry—And from the lips of Pris- 
cilla we hear— 

PRISCILLA—Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John? 














PicturRE—“EVANGELINE” 


Farry—The sweet story of Evange- 
line was written to show the beauty 
and strength of a woman’s devotion. 


PicTuRE—“POET’s CALENDAR” 


(Girls and boys representing the 
various months recite the verses in 
keeping with the months.) 

PICTURE—LARGE AMERICAN FLAG 

(Fairy reads the last verse of “The 
Building of the Ship.’’) 

(Exit Fairy. Enter Mrs. Brown.) 

Mrs. BRowN—Well, well! As usual, 
fast asleep. (She removes her wrap, 
goes to table and shakes Jimmy.) 
Jimmy, Jimmy, wake up. (Jimmy 
stirs, yawns, stretches, and looks at 
his mother in a dazed way.) Jimmy, 
have you learned your lesson? 

J1immMy—Oh, Mother, I had a beauti- 
ful dream. A fairy came, and I saw 
“Hiawatha,” “The Village Blacksmith” 
and—and— 

Mrs. BrowN—And did your dream 
help you to decide which poem you 
liked best? 

JimMy—I liked them all, but I be- 
lieve I liked the last verse of “The 
Building of the Ship” best. 

Mrs. BRowN—Just so, my son, poe- 
try will not only help you to learn to 
love the wonderful friends and com- 

anions in Bookland and teach you the 

eauty of our English language, but 
it will help you to be a better citizen of 
these great United States. 

(As she concludes, the poetical char- 
acters enter, as prelude to “America” 
is played. They group around Mrs. 
Brown and Jimmy and sing “Amer- 
tea.” 


My Country 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


My country is the finest land 

That God could ever give. 

She is the homeland of the brave, 
Where happy people live. 

Here freedom’s flag is e’er unfurled, 
It floats from shore to shore, 

It stands for truth and liberty; 
’Twill stand forevermore. 


Beneath her kind, protecting arm, 
Her children laugh and play, 

And each one has a chance to grow 
To something fine some day. 

She speaks to every youthful heart, 
This is her message true: 


| Live to your best, and thus you’ll make 
| Your country proud of you. 


My country is a noble land, 

Of all the lands most fair. 

She proudly stands for honor, bright, 
And being on the square. 

God bless our dear America, 

And may we worthy be 

Of this dear land and flag that mean 
So much to you and me, 


Guess My Name 
(By child dressed to represent a valentine) 


By Dora Mon Dore 


Ribbons, strings, 
Pretty things, 
To guess my name you're trying. 
O’er the snows, 
The mailman goes; 
With him I'll be flying. 


In a row, 
Hearts will show 
All the love I’m sending. 
Scallops, lace, 
Each in place, 
Love and beauty blending. 


Arrows dart 

Through each heart, 
Thus my true love showing. 

Guess once more, 

For to your door 

I will soon be going. 
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She Shared Her 
“Colgate Helps” 


A snowbound fishing village in the Far North! 
The season’s catch had been poor; that meant 
scanty supplies for the inhabitants during the 
long winter. 


“We must help them along until work opens in 


) 


the spring, 
school. 


said the nurse in a nearby native 
Food and clothing were collected. 


Then from her package of Colgate’s Classroom 
Helps the nurse added some tubes of Ribbon 


Dental Cream for the village children. 


It was 


her contribution to keep their teeth clean and 
their bodies healthy against the winter hardships. 


Of course it is not often that Colgate’s is used in 


an emergency like this. 


But Colgate’s assists 


many communities and schools through the 
famous ‘‘Colgate Helps.” 


Sent, Free, Once a School Year 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps for Teaching Dental 
Hygiene are sent, without charge, once during 
a school year to any teacher in the United States. 
Besides a trial size tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 
for each pupil, reminder cards, dental lectures, 
stories, clever jingles and other instructive and 
interesting material are also included. Also for 
the teacher’s personal use a dainty week end 


package. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below so that we. 
may send you an ample supply. 





COLGATE & CO., 581 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. 679. 


I am a teacher in the 





No. of pupils in my direct charge.............. 
School Superintendent or member of School Board) .............2.....-00-00--0-0- 











NER NO a a daa ss td saa lanenaieuniasedal 
1s RR arre nAEr ne Ra Brees eee REED ea ERODE TERT SEO ANON cscitcasninaccninssencied 
NE ass oo cass ce case sashescsn caadecceene State. 





Please send me free of charge, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps’’. 
State which). 


express or parcel post shipping address. 


(Write here, accurate 





(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 





















America’s Songs 
A Pageant for National Week of Song) 


By Mrs. Paul J. Leach 


CHARACTERS 
Goppess or Music—Girl of twelve or 
fourteen. 
GopDESS OF Linerty—Girl of twelve or 
fourteen. 


Soncs 
Yankee Doodle—Small girl. 


Dixte q t Girls of twelve. 

Swanee River 

Indian—Very dark girl, about ten 

years old. 

America. 

Hail, Columbia. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

The last three characters should be 
children about eight or ten years of 
age. If desired, boys may take the 
part of some of the songs. 


COSTUMES 

Goddess of Music should wear a 
white gown in Greek style. It may be 
made of cheesecloth or other soft, in- 
expensive material. She should wear 
a gold crown with “Music” in black 
letters on it, and carry a lyre made of 
gold paper. 

Goddess of Liberty should wear a 
similar gown, with a sash of red, white, 
and blue bunting. Her crown should 
have “Liberty” on it. 

Yankee Doodle should wear a short 
white dress and a three-cornered black 
hat (made of paper). She should 
carry a drum. 

America, Hail Columbia, and Battle 
Hymn of the Republic should wear 
short white dresses with sashes of 
bunting draped over right shoulder 
and tied at left hip. 

The Indian may wear a bright col- 
ored blanket and a red headband with 
one quill upright in it. 

Dixie and Swanee River should wear 
clothes such as Negro slaves are pic- 
tured as wearing. Their faces and 
hands should be blackened and ban- 
danna handkerchiefs sheuld be tied 
over their hair. 


THE PAGEANT 

(Goddess of Music enters. Theme 
of Mozart Sonata No. 9 may be played 
softly.) 

Musitc—I have traveled up and down 
the world. I have visited every coun- 
try to see what is being done for music, 
and at last I have come to the newest 
nation, America. I want to find out 
what America has done and what she 
still needs to do i. order to rank with 
the older nations. I want to find out 
what songs the American children sing, 
for those are the important songs. I 
wonder whom I can find to tell me these 
things. 

Liperty (enters to music of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’) —I am the 
Goddess of Liberty and represent the 
American people. You are a stranger 
here, I think. Is there anything I can 
do for you? 

Music—Yes, there is. I am _ the 
Goddess of Music, and I have come to 
your country to ask about your folk 





— 


eb 


songs and national songs. Can you tell 
me the things I want to know? 

Liserty—Yes. With the help of my 
music fairies I can tell you a great 
deal about our songs. 

Music—Please do so. I wish to tell 
the people of other countries just 
what songs the children of America 
sing. The older nations think that 
America is a new country and that she 
doesn’t know or care much about 
music. I want to tell them that the 
American children love music and 
know something about their songs. 

(“Yankee Doodle” is played. Enter 
Yankee Doodle, beating drum. She 
marches across stage once or twice.) 

Ligerty—This is Yankee Doodle, 
our first national song, but, sad to re- 
late, it is really English, although we 
claim it. Can you tell us something 
about yourself? 

YANKEE DoopteE—Although I am 
really English, America adopted me 
a long time ago—about the year 1760. 
The English sang me to make fun of 
the army which the colonies gathered 
together to help them fight the French 
and Indians. 

Music—Why did the English make 
fun of the colonial army? 

Liserty—The colonial army didn’t 
have uniforms or proper equipment, 
so ‘the English army considered them 
a joke. 

Music—That was unkind of the 
English. But could the colonials fight? 

YANKEE DoopLtE—Indeed we could. 
We were used to fighting Indians and 
‘we showed the English how to do it. 

(Yankee Doodle takes place at left 

of staye, near Music.) 

“America” is played. 
America.) 

Music—And who is this? 

AMERICA—I am America, and I tried 
so hard to be the national anthem, but 
they wouldn’t let me. 

Music—Why wouldn’t they let you? 

AMERICA—Because I am sung to the 
tune of the British national anthem, 
“God Save The King.” 

Lizerty—Yes, that is true. The 
words of “America” were written by 
an American minister, Samuel Smith, 
but the tune is not ours. 


AmeERIcCA—The children all like me 
because my words were first sung at 
a children’s Fourth of July program, 
and my tune is easy to sing. 


Music—It is too bad, America, that 
you couldn’t be the national anthem. 

(“Hail, Columbia” is played. En- 
ter Columbia.) 

Music—And who are you? 

CoLumBIA—I am “Hail, Columbia,” a 
real American song. My words and 
music are both American. 

Music—Then are you the national 
anthem? 

CoLUMBIA—No. And my name 
hasn’t always been “Hail Columbia.” 
At first I was called the “The Wash- 
ington March,” but I like “Hail Col- 
umbia” better. 

Music (addressing Liberty)—What 
did you choose for your national an- 
them? 

LIBERTY — We 


Enter 


chose “The Star- 
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spangled Banner.” The tune is an old 
English air, but isn’t used much by the 
English now. Who can tell me who 
wrote the words? 

America—Francis Scott Key. 

LiperTy—Yes. He wrote them dur- 
ing the bombardment of Fort McHenry 
in 1814, 

YANKEE DooptE—He was so glad 
that the English didn’t capture the 
fort. 

CoLump1A—He wrote the words on 
an envelope that he happened to have 
in his pocket. 

Music—I should like to hear this 
song. 

Liperty—We will sing it for you. 
(All sing first verse of “The Star- 
spangled Banner.’ Chorus behind 
scenes may help if desired.) 


Liserty—Now I will tell you about 
the music of other parts of our great 
country, and will show you two differ- 
ent races of people who have contrib- 
uted to it. The first is the Indian. 


Music—I am very glad to hear about 
Indian music. 


(“Land of the Sky-blue Water,” by 
Cadman Clayton F. Sunny, Chicago, 
is played. Enter Indian.) 


Music—What does the Indian con- 
sider the most important thing in 
music? 

INDIAN — Rhythm. 
drums, tom-toms. 
boom—boom—boom. 


Liserty—The Indian uses a drone 
bass; that is, the same bass note all 
the time. 


InpIAN—We also have beautiful 
minor melodies. Many American com- 
posers use our melodies for songs. 


Music—Will you tell me the names 
of some of these songs? 


INDIAN—Yes. “Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” and “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka.” We use Indian legends for 
songs too,—stories too long to tell now. 


Mvusic—I think more composers, es- 
pecially Americans, should use the In- 
dian music so that all the world may 
know about it. 


LIBERTY—You are right. Our own 
composers are just beginning to realize 
what they can learn from the Indians, 
and also from the Negroes. 

(“Dixie”? is played. Dixie and 
Swanee River rush in. If desired, 
they can dance a “hoe-down”to music 
of “Dixie.”) 

Dixire—Laws_ a-massy, 
out-a breff! 


SWANEE RiveR—Me, too! 
down on floor.) 


Music—Who and what are these 
creatures? 


Liperty—They are Negroes. (Ad- 
dressing them) Can you get enough 
breath to tell the Goddess of Music 
who you are? (They stand.) 


Dix1rre—Ah’m Dixie, the song of the 
South, but Ah was written by a No’ 
thena—Dan Emmett—on a cold, bleak 
day in New Yor’ City. Ah was writ- 
ten fo’ a minstrel show, but soon be- 
came popula’ all ove’ de country. 
Durin’ de Civil War, Ah was de 
marchin’ song of de Soudern army. 


Indian likes 
We beat time— 


but Ah’m 


(Drops 













Music (to Swanee River)—And who 
are you? 

SWANEE River—Ah’m anoder Sov- 
dern song written by a No’thena, 
Stephen Foster wrote me and about 
one hundred odder songs. His songs 
are loved and sung by thousands of 
people. De words and music are sim- 
ple but beautiful, and de greatest ar- 
tists sing his songs at their concerts, 


Would you like to hear “Swanee 
Ribber?” 
Music—Yes. I should like to hear 


it. (Dixie and Swanee River sing it 
as a duet.) 

LisperTty—There is one more song 
that I want to introduce to you. That 
is “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


(Music is played and Batile Hymn 
of the Republic enters.) 


BaTTtLE HyMN—I was the marching 
song of the Northern army during the 
Civil War. I didn’t like my first words 
very well. This is the way I was 
sung. (Marches back and forth on 
stage singing “John Brown’s Body.”) 

Music—Did you get better words 
later? 

BattLtE Hymn—Yes. Julia Ward 
Howe didn’t like my first words, eith- 
er, so she wrote better ones, the ones 
we sing to-day. 

Music—I want to thank you, Lib- 
erty, and all your music fairies for 
telling me about the songs the Amer- 
ican children sing. I will tell the chil- 
dren of other countries about them. 
And now I must go. Good-by. 


Dixte—Let’s have one more dance 
before Music goes. 

(All except Music dance the Virginia 
Reel—a drill may be used if preferred 
—and march off stage at end of dance.) 


If Lincoln Were a Boy To-day 
By Mrs. Effie Crawford 


If Lincoln were a boy to-day 
I wonder what he’d do, 

When he saw boys a-ridin’ wheels 
And playin’ football, too. 

He used to chop and carry wood 
And help in ev’ry way; 

No chance had he to go to school, 
As all boys do to-day. 


I wonder what he’d think to see 
The nice school where I go, 

With big blackboard and ’lectric lights, 
And seats all in a row. 

For when he was a little boy, 
He had no slate or lights, 

And used to mark on boards with coals, 
Before the fire dark nights. 


I’d show him over our big house 
And our big auto, too, 

And maybe he would learn to drive 
As I have learned to do. 

He lived in a log hut, you know, 
He never saw a car, 

And had to ride a horse, or walk, 
Whenever he went far. 


If he could be a boy to-day 
I'll bet he’d try to do 
His best in every thing he tried 
As you and I should, too. 
It takes a boy with lots of brains 
And heaps of pep, I’m thinkin’, 
Besides a heart chuck full of love, 
To become great like Lincoln. 
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ASCHOOL luncheon novel- 
ty that is more than just 
delicious to taste. 
A food that is served hot; 
A food that supplies both 
liquid and solid nourish- 
ment; 
and, withal, is very easy 
to prepare and serve. 
Gorton’s Shore Dinner Had- 
dock Chowder is New England 
fish chowder made from an 
old recipe used in thousands of 
homes—fresh caught, deep-sea 
haddock, vegetables, simple 
seasonings. Ready for the table 
with the simple addition of 
milk and heating. 


Teachers who have tried it are 
enthusiastic. So much so, that 
we now offer a special school 
lunch size. One gallon, enough 
for 25 portions. Sent to any 
school for $1. Use the coupon. 


TRY IT FREE 


We will be glad to send to any 
teacher interested in school lunch 
work a full, nome-size, 10-0z. can to 
try. It makes 4 to 6 portions. Sim- 
ply mail us the coupon below. 


It is worth the price of a 2 cent 
stamp, isn’t it, to get acquainted 
with a healthful new dish for the 
school luncheon menu ? 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


orjon's 


dock 


cf ws 


[""" "MAIL THIS TODAY* ~~" — 


| Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 











| Name | 
| Address 
| School | 


How many pupils (average) are served | 





Please send me a 10-ounce can of Gorton’s 
Haddock Chowder to try, as per your offer 


: lunch daily at your school 2.0.0.0... | 
Do you ever serve soup there ?.........cc.ccs | 
| If so, what kind or kinds ?.........cssscsscssse-s 
I Check One of the Following: o| 


OR, T enclose $1 for which please send me 
| 8 school size, full gallon can. 5 
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Flag Exercise 
By Edna A. Collamore 


(An exercise for a group of boys. 
First Boy is dressed in colonial suit, 
Second Boy in sailor suit, Third. Boy 
in khaki. They march to the front of 
the stage and stand in a semicircle, 
with the flag bearer in the center.) 
FLAG-BEARER (stepping forward)— 

This is the flag of our country, 

We salute it with reverence and love, 

And we promise to always defend it, 

To honor it, serve, and befriend it, 

To hold it all others above. 


First Boy— 


This banner George Washington 
honored 

In the days when our country was 
young, 

“For Liberty” joyously pealed out 
the bells 


When first to the breezes it swung. 
SECOND Boy— 
’Tis the banner that Lincoln ex- 
alted 
When the terrible conflict was o’er, 
And “Freedom for all,” rang the 
bells in their joy, 
“United we stand evermore.” 
THIRD Boy— 
This banner our 
followed 
To a battle ground over the seas, 
“Peace and freedom for all’” is the 
prayer of their hearts, 
When the flag flutters out on the 
breeze. 
ALL— 
For Liberty, Honor, and Justice, 
For Democracy, Freedom, and Truth, 
This flag, that our heroes have died 
for, 
We will serve in the strength of our 
youth. 


own fathers 


Bring Back Good English 
to Us 
By Mrs. Effie Crawford 


(Tune, Bring back my Bonnie to me). 


Good English has gone from our school- 
room, 

And oh, it is grieving us so; 

Good English has gone from our school- 
room, 

For we have been thoughtless, we 
know. 


Chorus— 

Bring back, bring back, 

Bring back Good English to us, to us; 
Bring back, bring back, 

Oh, bring back Good English to us. 


Old Slang was our chum and our play- | 


mate, 
We followed his steps every day, 
Old Slang was our chum and our play- 
mate, 
We’re sorry he led us astray. 
(Repeat first chorus.) 
Oh, who will go after Good English? 
And tell him we long for him here? 
Oh, who will go after Good English? 
His presence to us is so dear. 
(Repeat first chorus.) 
We all will go after Good English, 
And love him again as of yore, 
We all will go after Good English, 
And keep him with us ever more. 


Last chorus— 

We'll bring back, bring back, 

We'll bring back Good English once 
more, once more; 

We'll bring back, bring back, : 

We'll bring back Good English once 
more. 





Wisdom is in knowing what to do 
next, skill is knowing how to do it, 
and virtue is doing it.—David Starr 
Jordan. 








Your children need 


a hot lunch! 
1S practical, inexpensive .. easy’ 


IKE every other teacher, you 
fully understand the need of a 

hot lunch for school children. You 
see the lunches they bring each 
day—often inadequate in quan- 
tity; lacking in sufficient nourish- 
ment; cold, of course. And even 
the best cold lunch won’t do much 
to help you and your children suc- 
cessfully through the afternoon’s 


work! 


Like many other teachers, you’ve 
thought that the problem couldn’t 
be solved in your school. 
felt that installing a hot lunch was 
a tremendous undertaking. But 


it isn’t! 


We have worked out, in detail, a 
thoroughly practical plan for serv- 
ing a hot lunch in any school. Even 
if you have no cooking facilities 
and no equipment; even if your 
youngsters are too small to under- 
take real cooking—you can adopt 
Many schools have 
tested it successfully, and are now 
using it with great benefit to chil- 
dren and teachers. Let us tell you 


this plan. 


about it. 


Any school can adopt this 


simple plan 


You can change cold lunches in- 
healthful meal, 
simply by adding each day to the 
sandwiches and other standbys 
your children bring, a delicious, 


to a satisfying, 


nourishing, steaming 
hot drink. The ideal 
drink for this purpose 
is Instant Postum, pre- 
pared with hot milk. 


Instant Postum is 
made of whole wheat 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


You’ve 


and bran, 


milk. And think what a 


wholesome elements of 


the children so greatly? 






This plan 


roasted to bring out 
the full rich flavor. As its name 
implies, it can be prepared in a 
few moments—no cooking is nec: 
essary except the heating of the 
splen. 
did drink for children! The won: 
derful nourishment of milk, plus 
wheat! 
And children love it—even those 
who dislike the taste of milk. 


Don’t you think this plan is 
worth trying? With so little effort 
on your part to be able to ee yer 


And, 


course, you'll benefit yourself, A 


—for afternoon work and disci- 


ing meal. 


Accept this free offer today 


in your school. This booklet is complete! It 
will tell you everything you want to know 
—the simple equipment necessary and the 
various ways and means of putting the hot 
unch into effect. 

Here is your opportunity to render a real 
service to your community. Have your 


yours is a one-room school, 
ture will be sufficient. 
today! 


_FRE E—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


pline are always far better when 
lunch is a satisfying and nourish- 


Tolet you test Instant Postum thoroughly 
for school use, we will send you free a 50- 
cup tin. With it we will send a booklet we 
have prepared, outlining for you the com- 
plete detailed plan for starting a hot lunch 


principal sign the coupon below—or, if 
your own signa- 
Mail the coupon 








Postum is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinksin the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make,but should 
be boiled 20 minutes, 
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EpucaTIionaL DEPARTMENT, 
Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered 
free to School Principals in connection with your school lunch 
plan. 

Name 
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In Colonial Days 


(A dialogue for two girls) 
By Elizabeth Carpenter 


Two girls enter, Mary carrying a 
book. Alice sits down; Mary remains 
standing until she has shown how 
“they bowed.” Plenty of time should 
be taken for the delivery of the lines. 
At the close of the discussion, a part 
of the minuet may be given with 
music. Mary should be led to posi- 
tion by Alice, the fingers of her left 
hand resting lightly on the fingers of 
Alice’s right hand. They bow to each 
other, counting six. The arch figure 
may be given; then the bow, and the 
kneeling figure, each in turn going 
slowly round the other in six steps. 
Close with the bow and retire, using 
the minuet step. 

Mary— 

I love to read of the pretty ways 

Of those who lived long, long ago, 

When people did not hurry so— 

I long for dear Colonial days! 


Colonial girls were so polite, 

Their movements graceful were and 
slow. 

Instead of saying, like us, “Hello,” 

They bowed to left and then to right. 


The ruffled dresses, lace, and pearls, 

The dainty slippers, powdered hair, 

Gave added charm and made them 
fair,— 

I'd like to have known the Colonial 
girls! 

ALICE— 

It all is fine to read about, 

They made quaint pictures, you are 
right, 

But living then was different, quite, 

Think of the things they did without. 


They’d no good roads or brilliant 
lights— 

No telephone or department store; 

The best they had is ours and more, 

And we have many more delights. 


Who would go back to years long 
sped? 

Let us enjoy the Now and Here— 

I’m glad I wasn’t a pioneer! 

I’d rather live to-day, instead. 
Mary— 

’Twas a mere fancy. Well I know 

This is a wondrous time to live; 

The best I have to my age I’ll give, 

As did those others long ago. 


A Valentine for Mother 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Dear Mother, I would like to be 
Your valentine to-day; 

I’d love to use my feet to run 
Your errands, if I may. 

I’d like to use my eyes to see 
The little things you need, 

And use my hands as you use yours 
To do a kindly deed. 


A Valentine for Father 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Dear Daddy, I’m so glad ’tis true 
That someone said I looked like you; 
And when I get to be a man, 

I'll be just like you, if I can. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


f&xercise for Washington’s 


Birthday 
By Maude N. Drake 
SETTING 
StaceE—Dark blue curtain. Flag 
in standard at right of stage. Park 


scene. 
COSTUMES 

SPEAKER—Dressed in soldier uniform 
of the George Washington period. 

Boys—Black coat, trousers, slip- 
pers, and hat. White stock, vest, 
stockings and jabots. Cockade same 
color as dress of girl partner. Hat to 
be pinned to right sleeve of coat near 
the hand. 


Girits—Yellow, pink, blue and violet 
cambric or cheesecloth dresses in 
dainty colors, all made in empire style. 
Circular combs with ribbon rosettes to 
match the dress. White slippers and 
stockings. 

When the curtain rises, a little boy 
dressed like a soldier in Washington’s 
time, steps forward and salutes the 
flag that is on a staff to the right of 
the stage. He then steps to the left 
and takes his stand “at attention,” near 
the curtain, and recites the following 
poem, which is acted out by four little 
boys and four little girls. 


1In days of old, when knights were bold, 
And barons held their sway, 

Lads and lassies in songs retold, 
Held many a holiday. 


And oft, perchance, when they would 
meet, 


BRebruary 
Recitations, Songs and Plays 





Then he would gravely bow,? 


While she in answer, coy and sweet, 
Gave curtsy® neat, I trow. 


Sword then from scabbard‘ flashed so 
bright, 
And the hilt5 to her nand he holds,® 
Then she with touch’ both quick and 
light, 
Makes him® her knight® so bold. 


Now he salutes!! his lady fair, 
And!2 with measured step and 
slow}8 
They dance!* so gaily, free from care15 
In the days of long ago. 


EXPLANATION OF KEY NUMBERS IN 


PoEM 


(1 to 2) Boys enter from one side of 
stage and girls from the other; pass- 
ing and re-passing each other. 

During first line of second verse, 
couples come together. 

(2) Boys bow. 

(3) Girls curtsey. 

(4) Boys draw swords. 

(5) Boys give hilts of swords into 
girls’ hands. 

(6) Boys kneel. 

(7) Girls touch boys on left shoulders 
with swords. 

(8) Girls return swords to ooys, who 
place tips of swords in scabbards. 

(9) ‘Boys push swords into scabbards. 

(10) Boys rise. 

(11) Boys raise right hands of girls 
and kiss them. 

(12) Right hand of boys and left hand 
of girls joined and raised to head 
level. 

(13 to 14) Couples take two steps in, 


bow and curtsey, then two steps back, 


bow and curtsey. 








Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 


“Mother Goose” 
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(15) Hands raised to position for 
dance. 
The four couples now dance the Min. 
uet—arrangement as given below. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE MINUET 


Couples march to center—6 counts, 

. Couples bow and curtsey—6 counts, 

. All take hold of hands. 

And circle to the left—6 counts, 

. Couples curtsey and bow—6 counts, 

Couples reverse and march back to 

first position—6 counts, 

- Bow and curtsey—6 counts. 

Boys’ right hands joined to girls’ 

—6 counts. 

. Couples bow and curtsey— counts, 

. Couples march to center—6 counts, 

Boys draw swords and bring points 

together over the girls, girls curt- 

seying at the same time—6 counts, 

. Boys lower swords and place points 
in scabbards. As the swords are 
replaced the girls curtsey again— 
6 counts. 

18. Couples bow and curtsey—6 counts, 
(1st Movement and 2d Movement re- 

peated.) 
14, Couples reverse and march back 
to first position—6 counts. 
15. Couples bow and curtsey—6 counts, 


A agnhwnr 


a 
HOt 00 


-_ 
nw 


16. Play peek-a-boo with uplifted 
hands, right hands joined—6 
counts. 


17. Bow and curtsey—6 counts. 

18. Close of Minuet—Each couple 
comes to place at front of stage, 
curtseys and bows to each other 
and then to audience. Last move- 
ment of Minuet used for close. 


Abraham Lincoln 
(Recitation for two Boy Scouts) 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


First Boy— 

Abraham Lincoln, a boy just like me, 

Laughing and shouting, full of high 
glee, 

Chopping the kindling and plough- 
ing the farm, 

Seeing that no tiny creature felt 
harm. 


SEcoND Boy— 

Abraham Lincoln was true to his 
trust, 

Never refusing cause that was just, 

Working for freedom and winning 
for right, 

Loving in peace and reluctant to 
fight. 

First Boy (saluting flag) — 

Abraham Lincoln, we pledge our 
days 

Ever the star-spangled banner to 
raise. 


SEcoND Boy (saluting flag)— 


Guide us aright to our destiny, 
Abraham Lincoln, we pledge loyalty. 


Some Day 


(Recitation for a small boy) 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


I am a very little boy, 
And rather young, you see, 
So to make a long speech to-day 
Is quite too much for me. 

But Washington was little, too, 
When he cut the cherry tree, 
And there’s not one of you can tell 

What I'll grow up to be. 
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ot bm future of our nation—of 
any nation,” wrote a famous 
European statesman, “depends not on 
the number of children enrolled in 
our schools, but upon those of that 
number who are properly nourished 
and in good health. They alone can 
pear the real burdens and carry us on 
to a higher and higher destiny.” 


No one realizes this truth more clear- 
ly and more deeply than the school 
teachers of America—and America is 
justly proud of them. Throughout 
the country, while not neglecting 
their mental training, they are teach- 
ing their pupils—and indirectly their 
parents—the laws of health, the ef- 
fects of diet and the balanced ration. 
They are welcoming help from every 
constructive source, as the National 
Kraut Packers can testify. Since the 
latter began advertising in “Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans,” Amer- 
ican teachers have distributed 175,000 
copies of the booklet “Sauerkraut as 
a Health Food”; and thousands of 
homes are the better for it. 


Science has discovered many truths 
regarding this wonderful and whole- 
some dish. Many leaders in the med- 
ical world are recommending it as a 
health food supplying many of the 
needs of the growing child. The lac- 
tic ferments, with which it fairly 
teems, are the best organic or food 
antiseptics, destroying the micro- 
organisms which so often cause sick- 
ness and ill health. 


Sauerkraut is rich, too, in minerals 
and calcium—the bone building sub- 
stance so necessary for the young. 
It contains all three of the vitamines, 
and provides bulk which aids the nor- 
mal functioning of the digestive or- 
gans. It helps keep bodies fit and 
minds receptive. 


We again offer teachers all the book- 
lets which they can judiciously use. 
Send for them. They are FREE. 
They will give you the authorities 
for the statements we have made. 
Don’t forget, in addition, that no food 
has a greater appeal to the economic 
pocket book. 


I Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 
This 

Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE 


NET 
Kraut Packers’ Association, 








The National 


ly de, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid............ copies of 
pour free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
ood,” with new tested recipes. I am a 


teacher in 


District No. 





School. | 
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The Debt 
By Bessie E. Langdon 


Though Lincoln was of lowly birth, 

He brought to the world most wondrous 
gifts, 

Jewels of hope and faith and love,— 

The best of wealth for sad old Earth. 


Not all men’s bitterness and hate 

Could daunt him, though he felt each 
jeer; 

He walked with God, and in Him found 

The strength which made him truly 
great. 


How did his fellow-men repay 

Him who helped save this hate-torn 
world? 

They gave this man a martyr’s death, 

And loneliness along the way. 


And so the debt to him remains, 

To him who made our country whole; 

Who by his power of faith and love 

Once healed disunion, broke slaves’ 
chains. 


And pay this debt earth never can, 

Until men learn what Lincoln taught 

Throughout his life, by word and 
deed— 

A love for country, God, and man. 


Ode to Lincoln 
By F. Frances Miller 


A statue tall in parks I see 

Of Lincoln, in his majesty. 

His head is crowned with holy light, 
His face with joy is beaming bright; 
That hand, which holds a willing pen, 
Has freed a race of slaving men, 

That arm surrounds a million lives, 
Giving them hope, which never dies. 


What intense thoughts those features 
show, 

And sympathy for others’ woe; 

Compassion, too, with sweet caress, 

He gave, with joy, our lives to bless, 

No greater love—the Master spake, 

Than to give life for others’ sake, 

He gave his life our homes to cheer, 

Our hearts will hold his mem’ry dear. 

Our country’s free! Our country’s 
free! 

He broke the bands of slavery! 

Among the countries of this earth, 

We love the land which gave him birth. 

The years to come will only show 

The worth of one all nations know, 

And in the eternal Hall of Fame 

Hangs our beloved Lincoln’s name. 


Flower Dreams 
By Maude Wood Henry 


"Neath sheets of ice and blankets of 
snow 
The flower children lie snug and 
tight, 
While over their beds the north winds 
blow 
And stars keep watch through the 
wintry night. 


Fast asleep through the cold, cold days, 
Dreaming dreams as in bed they lie, 
Of soft green mosses and warm sun 
rays 
And gay plumed birds in the azure 
sky; 


Magic of forest and fairy dell, 
Baths of dew and of summer rain; 
Maybe they dream, too, who can tell? 
Of what they’ll wear when they’re up 
again. 


Blue or purple or pink or white, 
Gossamer, velvet, or silken frock— 
Drowsy dreams of each dear delight, 
Waiting for them in the new spring 
stock. 
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The Transformation of Jane 


By ESTHER DELAND 


French window while the dancing was 

at its height, Jane found herself alone 
on the veranda. There was no use, she 
said to herself, she just couldn’t stand being 
a “wallflower.” 

She allowed herself another glance 
through the window at the gaily lit drawing- 
room. She saw pretty Gertrude Alden, her 
hostess, whirling through the dreamy mea- 
sures of a waltz with Arthur Marsden. 
They looked very happy. And this only 
intensified Jane’s feeling of utter loneliness. 
She turned away and hurried across the 
lawn and down the street. 

A few moments later, in her own home, 
she sank upon her knees and hid her face 
in her mother’s lap. 

“Oh! Mother! Mother!” she sobbed. “I 
had to leave the party! My clothes aren’t 
stylish and becoming! I’m not like other 
girls and no one wants to waste their time 
on me!” 

“There, dearie, don’t!’”? pleaded her 
mother, “It’s too bad the evening was 
spoiled. But you know how much it costs 
to buy anything really nice these days. 
Please—please don’t cry any more. You'll 
feel all right next time.” 

“No! No! Mother,” cried Jane. “I'll 
never, never go to another party as long 
as I live! Gertrude Alden was right—my 
name ought to be ‘Plain Jane!’” 

“Never mind, honey!” said her mother. 
“All Gertrude has is her pretty face, and 
a little money! You are pure gold all the 
way through and they’ll find it out some 
day! Now go to bed like a good girl and 
try to forget all about it.” 

For a few months things went on about 
as usual with Jane and her mother. Time 
had softened Jane’s memory of Gertrude 
Alden’s party and her own unhappiness 
that night. But she had kept religiously 
to her decision to remain away from all 
social gatherings, ‘Then one day she re- 
ceived an invitation to attend Margaret 
Lamb’s birthday party. 

“How in the world can I decline, 
Mother?” asked Jane. ‘‘You know I 
can’t go.” 

“T don’t think you should decline, dear. 
Let’s go up to your room!” 

A moment later Jane entered her room. 
The mirror had been moved to the center 
of the floor, and there beside it draped over 
the high back of a chair was the most beau- 
tiful evening gown Jane had ever seen! 

Stifling something between a sob and a 
gasp, she gazed in rapture at it for one 
long moment, then sprang forward and 
caught it up. With shining eyes she faced 
the mirror, holding the unbelievably charm- 
ing dress full-length in front of her. 

“It’s divine, Mother, just divine! But— 
how could you get it when we need the 
money so much for other things?” 

“It’s all right, dear!” Mrs. Elliott said. 
“Now you sit down and accept Margaret’s 
invitation, I will tell you the whole secret! 
Oh! Jane, it has worked out so much better 
than I dared to hope!” 


GS Feenenw quickly out of the open 


At last came the evening of the party. 
Jane had taken longer than usual to dress, 
and as a result she was a little late. 

A maid let her in and helped her off with 
her wraps. One passing glance in the long 
mirror banished the old timidity. And 
even before she encountered the critical 
eyes of the drawing-room, Jane Elliott knew 
she had at last come into her own! 

Although a moment before a dozen little 
groups of guests had been scattered through 
the room, there was now only one group, 
and it centered around Jane—everybody 
telling her how pretty she looked and how 
glad they were to see her. Somehow, they 
never had realized it before. 

Then in the midst of her triumph, Jane 
saw Arthur Marsden excuse himself from 
Gertrude Alden and come swiftly to her. 
All he said was “Jane!” But, oh, the tone 
in which he said it! 

Never did an evening fly like that one! 
Every little second was filled with excite- 
ment and happiness for Jane. And when 
at last, after bidding Arthur Marsden 
“Good-bye,” she rushed in and found her 
mother waiting up eagerly. 

“Oh, Mother, dear!” she cried, “this won- 
derful Cinderella dress has given me the 
happiest time of my life! Can’t you tell 
me all about it now?” 

“Yes, Jane,” Mrs, Elliott replied, her eyes 
reflecting Jane’s joy and her own, “I can’t 
keep it any longer myself, Sit right down 
here beside me and listen.” 

Then she told her how she had read about the 
Woman’s Institute for month after month in maga~ 
zines and, finally, almost in desperation, had decided 
to send in the coupon and find out all about it. How 
the beoklets she received convinced her that it was 
the very thing she needed and how she had decided 
to take up the course by mail. How she started 
making pretty things to wear from the very first 
and the new joy that entered her life when she knew 
she had found the way to not only solve their own 
clothes problem, but to earn the extra money they 
needed so badly by sewing for others. 

“It’s almost too good to be true,” said Jane. “No 
wonder I feel happier tonight than ever before.” 
_Wouldn’t you, too, be happier every day of your 
life if you could solve the clothes problem as easily 
and delightfully as Jane and her mother did? 

You can do it if you try. You really can. Right 
at home in spare time through the Woman’s Institute 
you can learn to make every garment your heart 
desires at a half or a third the cost in the stores. 

The Woman’s Institute is the largest woman’s 
school in the world and in the last ten years it has 
helped nearly a quarter of a million girls and women 
to dress better at small cost. It makes no difference 
where you live, because all the instruction is carried 
on by mail. All that we ask is this: Just mark and 
mail the coupon and let us send you the interesting 
free booklet which tells all about the Woman’s Insti- 
tute. It costs you only a two-cent stamp and it won’t 
obligate you in any way, but it may be the means 
of bringing more happiness into your life than you 
ever dreamed possible. Mail the coupon today, 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Box 32-B, Scranton, Penna, 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject which I have marked below— 

0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 


The Woman’s Institute is associated with 
and under the same management as_ the 
International Correspondence Schools 


Address 














Old-Fashioned Valentines 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


CHARACTERS 


GRANDMOTHER—Older girl dressed 
to represent an old lady. 


LittLE Boy—Boy about ten years 
old. 

VALENTINE CHARACTERS: Maiden, 
Lover, Cupid, Maiden with curls and 
wearing large hat; three girls in blue, 
singing; Bride and Groom; Fairy; 
Brownie; Doll, a very small girl. 

TrmeE—Valentine eve. 


SETTING — Living room. Large 
frame valentine at left, hidden by 
draperies until needed. Grandmother 
sits knitting when Boy enters, carry- 
ing a large bouquet made with paper 
frill to simulate a florist’s valentine. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The valentine may be made with a 
light oval or heart-shaped framework, 
covered with white paper and deco- 
rated with hearts and paper flowers 
and a large bow of tulle. It must be 
well supported with props that will 
keep it upright without swaying as 
the different characters take their 
places behind it. Do not hurry the 
tableaux. The characters must speak 
slowly and naturally, waiting for the 
audience to get a good look at the 
“valentines.” A drapery across one 
side of the “living room” will effec- 
tively conceal the framework until the 
proper time to use it. 

Boy (eagerly) — 

I’m sort of early, Grandma; you 

will excuse me, pray, 

I just can’t wait till morning to 

bring you your bouquet. 

Daddy brought the flowers when he 

came to-night, 

And I felt sure you’d like them now 

and say it was all right. 


GRANDMOTHER— 
You’re surely a good guesser, to 
know what I would say! 
I think it’s very lovely to have the 
flowers to-day. 
Boy (coaxingly)— 

Now let’s play you’re sweet sixteen 
and I’m your own best beau. 
(With low bow) 

Ah, my dear, good evening—ah— 
think it’s going to snow? 
GRANDMOTHER (joining in play)— 
Oh, good evening, Johnny, I’m so 
glad you’re well; 
What a gay bouquet, sir! Won’t 
you sit a spell? 
Boy— 
Now then what shall I say? 
GRANDMOTHER— 
Say I’m looking fine, 
And that this bouquet is for my val- 
entine. 


Boy (puzzled)— 
Oh, yes, but Grandma, what shall I 
call your name? 


GRANDMOTHER— 
Since we’re only playing, you'll call 
me Mary Jane, 
Boy— 
Well, Mary Jane, I brought this 
valentine bouquet, 
To tell you that I love you in just 
the same old way. 


(Hands flowers to Grandmother, with 
low bow.) 


GRANDMOTHER— 

Oh, John, I am delighted! 

flowers are rarely grown; 

Now in return I’ll knit you a necktie 

all your own. 
Boy (forgetting to play)— 

Oh, Grandma, dic you really say 

that to yor" _cst beau? 

And did .ie bring you flowers and 

say he loved you so? 
GRANDMOTHER— 

Sit down, my dear, beside me—we’ll 

be just ws again, 

T’ll tell you of the valentines I had 

when I was ten. 
(They seat themselves, the boy on a 
footstool at her feet.) 

We lived out in the country, ’way 

back in a snowy lane, 

And there never were such posies 

when February came; 

So when ’twas time for valentines, 

‘we made up pretty rhymes 

And printed them on lacy sheets— 

with candy hearts sometimes, 

And sometimes we gave presents—a 

doll with curly hair, 

All done up in white paper and sent 

away with care. 

(She rocks gently back and forth to 
the rhythm of “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” which may be played very 
softly throughout the rest of the 
speech. At this time the valentine is 
uncovered, but stands with its doors 
tightly closed.) 


I seem to see before me a valentine 
so old— 

The first I can remember—all wrap- 
ped in shining gold. 


(Door of valentine is pushed open 
from back, showing tableaux as de- 
scribed in speech. When Cupid is men- 
tioned, he comes around the side and 
stands with the edge of valentine for 
background, as though “pasted on the 
edge.’’) 

A very pretty maiden and her lover 

standing there, 

Together they are twining a flower 

wreath for her hair; 

While ’way down in the corner 

stands Cupid with his bow, 


Such 
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And all in golden letters: “My dear, 
I love you so.” 
(Tableau. Cupid holds up scroll with 
letters.) 
Bory— 
That was a lovely valentine,—I seem 
to see it all; 
Please tell me of some others you 
had when you were small. 
GRANDMOTHER— 
The first your Grandpa sent me (he 
was a boy of nine) 
Was just a little maiden, all dressed 
in satins fine. 
Her curls hung down so softly be- 
neath her drooping hat, 
And in her arms she carried a white 
and yellow cat. 
The rhyme was very funny—‘“As 
sure as cats are yellow, 
As sure as girls are pretty, I wan’t 
to be your fellow.” 
(Tableau.) 


Boy— 
Oh, wasn’t that too funny! 
Grandpa sign his name? 
(Grandmother nods.) 
I guess you thought ’twas pretty 
and liked it all the same. 


GRANDMOTHER— 

Another I remember had three little 
girls in blue, 

All singing from a big white bock, 
“I love you-00-00.” 

(Tableau.) 

And some had blue forget-me-nots, 
all strung in fancy row, 

While some of them had churches, 
with doves flyirg to and fro. 

But the one I always liked the best 
was of a lovely bride, 

And her very happy bridegroom 
standing by her side. 

Her veil fell down in snowy folds 
around her blushing face, 

Her dress was all beruffled with yards 
of frilly lace; 

And kneeling down beside them was 
Cupid fast asleep, 

And a verse, “Since they are married, 
strict watch I need not keep.” 

(Following tableau Grandmother 

rises.) 

You wait here and I'll show you the 

doll I had one time; 


Did 
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I never knew who sent it,—there 
wasn’t name or rhyme. 


(Exits and returns with a tiny child 
dressed as a doll, eyes very wide open; 
legs and arms held very stiff.) 


This is my darling dolly. I named 
her Clementine, 

Because that really sounded almost 
like valentine. 

You take her other hand in yours 
and she’ll walk very well, 

The little chip that’s off her hand is 
from the time she fell. 


(They walk the doll about the plat. 
form, the child being careful to look 
straight ahead and to act as much as 
possible like a doll.) 


And now, my boy, it’s bedtime— 
to-morrow is Valentine’s Day, 
So give me my precious dolly and 

I'll put her safe away. 


(She takes the doll to side of plat 
form, turning to hear what the boy 
says.) 

Oh, Grandma, I wanted to show you 

the ones that I’m sending this year, 

They’re in a big box in the hallway 

—you’ll let me? Oh, please, Grand- 

ma dear! 


(Grandmother places Doll in chair 
at side of stage and comes back as Boy 
hurries to get his box.) 


Just read off the names on the out- 
side and put them right here in a 
pile, 

You’ll see how many I’m sending and 
we'll look at them after a while. 


(Grandmother takes valentines from 
box and reads name aloud. Its owner 
comes to the front and receives it, 
This may be continued until the whole 
room has been served or it may be used 
only for the very young children. 
When the valentines have been dis- 
tributed, the Grandmother rises and 
speaks.) 

Now there is the clock striking ten, 
sir! Whatever will your mother 
say! 

When I was a child young as you, 
sir, we never delayed in this way. 

So off to your bed now, my sonny, 
and dream that throughout the 
wide world 

Great banners of valentine greet- 
ings in ribbons of gold are un- 
furled. 


Who Is He? 
By Mrs. Effie Crawford 


I met him on the city street 
Amid the crowd, one day, 

With ladies fair, he lingered there, 
Though evil was his way. 


I saw him on the playground, too, 
With all the girls and boys, 

In all their play, he seemed to say, 
“I’ll spoil your games and joys.” 


He even goes to Sunday School 

I saw him there myself 

He walked right in, with all his sin, 
This growing, hateful elf, 


I wonder if you know the lad 
That causes such harangue, 

You’d never guess, but I’ll confess 
His name is Bobby Slang. 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Uncle Abner on Opportunity 


I like the man who’s wide awake and 
grabs the first good chance 

That comes along invitin’ him his for- 
tune to advance. 

I want him born with sense enough to 
take the truth to heart, 

That they’re the likeliest to win who 
get an early start. 

But, after all, if he should let his first 
good chance slip by, 

He mustn’t feel that all is lost, and 
just give up and sigh; 

Well, I guess not! And so I preach 
from this old-fashioned text 

“If one good chance gets by you, just 
brace up and grab the next.” 


The dreamy poets, somewhere in their 
versifyin’, state 

That opportunity knocks once at every 
mortal’s gate, 

And if the gate ain’t promptly swung 
wide open there and then, 

Why, opportunity feels huffed and 
never knocks again. 
Well, that’s the doctrine, seems to me, 
to preach to them that’s slow 
And sort o’ careless and disposed to 
let their chances go; 

But, notwithstanding all they say, I’m 
clingin’ to the text: 

If one good chance gets by you, just 
lay low and grab the next. 


You look about, and everywhere you’re 
pretty sure to see 

Some weak-kneed men just plumb 
knocked out by that “one chance” 


idee. 

They missed it at the very start, and 
all their lives since then 

They’ve set around a-tellin’ of the 
things they might have been. 

I don’t believe an all-around man who 
wants to travel far 

Will stay at home forever ’cause he 
missed the first through-car. 

It ain’t the way real men should do, 
for, ’cordin’ to my text, 

If one good chance gets by you, why, 
you ought to grab the next. 


I say that opportunity is knockin’ at 
the gate 

*Bout all the while! She’s far too kind 
to leave us to our fate. 

Because you spurned her offer once 
she doesn’t stay away, 

But every mornin’ comes and shouts: 
“To-day, to-day, to-day!” 

And here and now she offers you her 
prizes great and small; 

Pick out your choice and make it yours! 
Don’t try to win ’em all. 

But if you fail, why, don’t give up, but 
stick to this old text: 

Whenever one chance gets away, brace 
up and grab the next. 

-Nixon Waterman. 


Faith an Attitude of Mind 


Sometimes, even to those who have 
true and persistent faith, there will 
come times when everything looks 
dark. Apparently faith has failed us. 
But if we persist in faith we shall soon 
find the darkness brushed aside and a 
brighter light than we have ever 
known before will shine forth to guide 
our pathway. There can be no real 
darkness or failure to the man or 
woman of faith. Apparent failure will 
for such a man or woman turn out to 
be a door to better things; the seeming 
defeat of the good to-day will be the 
recognized victory to-morrow. Only 
have faith in faith, and your faith 
will save you, and you shall “Go in 
peace.” Faith will turn any course, 
light any path, save any situation, re- 
lieve any distress, bring joy out of 
sorrow, peace out of strife, friendship 
out of enmity, Heaven out of hell. 
Faith can do anything. Faith is God 
at work.—Fenwicke L. Holmes. 


There is nothing noble in being su- 
perior to some other man. The true 
nobility is in being superior to your 
previous self.—Hindoo Saying. 


Night brings out stars, as sorrow 
shows us truth—Gerald Massey. 
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My soul to-day 
s far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
My wingéd boat 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks re- 
mote :— 


Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague, and dim, 

The mountains swim; 
While on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
O’erlooking the volcanie lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 


I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float a or slow from cliff to 
cliff ;— 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. . 


Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 
The Bay’s deep breast at intervals 
At peace [I lie, 
Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 


The day, so mild, 
Is Heaven’s own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled; 
The airs I feel 
Around me steal 
Are eee to the murmuring 
eel. 


Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail; 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 


With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 


Where Summer and never 


sings 
dies,— 
O’erveiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 


Her children, hid 
The cliffs amid, 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid; 
Or down the walls, 
With tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 


The fisher’s child, 
With tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing: lips 
Sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 


Yon deep bark goes 
Where Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows;— 
This happier one 
Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


Oh, happy ship, 
To rise and dip, 
With the blue crystal at your lip! 
Oh, happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew. 
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No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise! 
T. Buchanan Read. 


The Wine-Cup 


Lycius, the Cretan prince, of race di- 
Vv ’ 

Like many a royal youth, was fond of 
wine; 

So, when his father died and left him 


ing, 

He spent his days and nights in rev- 
eling. 

Show him a wine-cup, he would soon 

_ lay down 

His sceptre, and for roses change his 
crown, 

Neglectful of his people and his state, 

The noble cares that make a monarch 
great. 

One day in summer—so the story 
goes— 

Among his seeming friends, but secret 


oes, 
He sat, and drained the wine-cup, when 
there came 
A gray-haired man, and called him by 
his name, 
“Lycius!” It was his tutor, Philocles, 
Who held him when a child upon his 


knees. 

“Lycius,” the old man said, “it suits 
not you 

To waste your life among this drunken 
crew. 

— you of your sire, and how he 


ie 

For 1 bright sceptre lying by your 
side, 

And of the blood your loving people 


she 

To keep that golden circlet on your 
head. 

Ah! how have you repaid them?” 
“Philocles,” 

The prince replied, “what idle words 
are these? 

I loved my father, and I mourned his 


fate; 

But death must come to all men, soon 
or late. 

Could we recall our dear ones from 
their urn, 

Just as they lived and loved, ’twere 
well to mourn; 

But since we cannot, let us smile in- 
stead: 

I hold the living better than the dead. 

My father reigned and died, I live and 
reign. 





As for my people why should they com- 
plain? 

Have I not ended all their deadly wars, 

Bound up their wounds and honored 
their old scars? 

They bleed no more; enough for me, 
and mine, 

The blood o’ th’ grape,—the ripe, the 
royal wine! 

Slaves, fill my cup again!” They filled, 
and crowned 

His brow with roses, but the old man 
frowned. 

“Lycius,’’ he said once more, “the State 
demands 

Something besides the wine-cup in your 
hands; 

Resume your crown and sceptre, be 
not blind: 

Kings live not for themselves, but for 
mankind.” 

“Good Philocles,” the shaméd prince 


replied, : 
His soft eye lighting with a flash of 


pride, 
“Your wisdom has forgotten one small 
thing— 
I am no more your pupil, but your king. 
Kings are in place of gods; remember, 


then, 

They answer to the gods, and not to 
men.” 

“Hear, then, the gods, who speak to- 
day through me, 

The sad but certain words of prophecy: 

‘Touch not the cup; small sins in kings 

_ are great; 
Be wise in. time, nor further tempt your 


“Qld man! there is. no fate, save that 
which lies 
In our own hands, that shapes our 


destinies: 
It is a dream. If I should will and do 


A deed of ill, no good could thence en- 


sue; 
And willing goodness, shall not good- 
ness be 
Sovereign, like ill, to save herself, and 
9 


me? 

I laugh at fate.” The wise man shook 
his head: 

“Remember what the oracles have said: 

‘What most he loves, who rules this 
Cretan land, 

Shall perish by the wine-cup in his 
hand.’ ” 


“Prophet of ill! no more, or you shall 

die! 

See how my deeds shall give your 
words the lie, 

And baffle fate, and all who hate me— 
so! 

Sheer through the casement, in the 
court below, 
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Our Readers Have Asked F 


He dashed the half-drained goblet jn 
disdain, 

That scattered as it flew a bloody rain: 

His courtiers laughed. But now 2 
‘woman’s shriek 

Rose terrible without, and blanched 
his cheek: 

He hurried to the casement in a fright 

And lo! his eyes were blasted with a 


sight 

Too pitiful to think of—death was 
there, 

And wringing hands, and madness, 
and despair! 

There stood a nurse, and on her bosom 


lay 
A dying child, whose life-blood stream. 


ed away, 

Reddening its robe like wine! It was 
his own, 

His son, the prince that should haye 
filled the throne 

When he was dead, and ruled the Cre. 
tan land,— 

Slain by the wine-cup from his father’s 
hand 


Contentment 


I know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot, 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or day and night, my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted from the strand 
By breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known. in storms to sail, 
I have on board: , 
Above the raging of the gale 
I have my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite; 
I shall not fall. 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land! safe to the land! 
The end is this, 
And then with Him go hand in hand 


Far into bliss. 
Dean Alford. 


Tak er Tatah en Wait 


When I’s a little feller— 
De littl’st un to hum— 
I uster allus haf to wait 
Whenever de preacha come. 
“Now, y’alls das sot right down en eat, 
Bruther Johnson, and pass yo’ plate, 
En Sammy,” mam ’ud say t’ me, 
“Yo’ kin tak er tatah en wait.” 


En den, when dey us done, 
Hit tuck ’em pow’ful long, 
Dey stahted in wid prayin’, 
En finish up wid er song— 
I felt lak bouncin’ er gre’t big rock 
Offen de preach’s ole bal’ pate, 
Kase he’d luk at me en say, “Leetle boy 
Had to tak er tatah en wait.” 


| En when I gets ter be er man 


Wid chilluns uv my own, 
I’se gwinter ax Preacha Johnson 
T’ come en ca’ve de bone; 
Den I'll say, “Chilluns, sot up en eal 
Dis dinnah smells fus rate! 
Bruther Johnson, yo’ is ole, 
Yo’ kin tak er tatah en wait 
Anonymous. 
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Dr. Louis Fischer, former ine 
structor in Diseases of Chil- 
dren at the New York Post 
Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital, lists cocoa in 
diet for school children. 
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“INVINCIBLE” 


REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than half original cost, Every mas 
chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 


\ 
years of splendid service. All 5p 
late models with every modern (AVS 
ipoorement inclading, fail Gt ERR IESIES 


character key-board, back spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse, two 

SEND NO 
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color ribbon, stencil device, etc. 
Five Days Free Trial and 
time payments if desired. Prompt 
delivery anywhere from our near- 
est branch, Order Now or 
write for free circular describing 
the many bargains we have 
to offer, - 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO. 
456-R Central Ave., hon. 
Newark, N. J. _.¢¢eeee 


Est. 1880 
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Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 






only12 boxesMentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Sree OD and Ph 
.00 a onogra' 
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Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Ha: la oman’ 
Medical College, Gklerne College ot Pharmacy, eta Talis 
Suse and cure ‘of Ir and’ factel dlsfigarements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept, F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 70) 


them out, and colored them in wa 

suitable for the dress of clowns. If 
the children’s efforts at faces were gro- 
tesque, so much the better for clowns 
Then I gave each child two brass- 
headed paper fasteners. Arms were 
fastened with one and legs with the 
other. That noon four of my most 
mischievous boys were still as mice 
during the half hour I drilled a health 
play for primary chapel, because they 
were busy pinning the clowns on our 
burlap display wall. These clowns 
were arranged in a lively parade, 
some turning somersaults, others run- 
ning, tumbling, and playing baseball. 

Next, we made cages for the wild 
animals which were to come. For the 
cages we used heavy black construc- 
tion paper. Large sheets of this were 
folded in the middle of the long side; 
then we cut slits at right angles to the 
fold while the paper was still folded, 
and within a half-inch of the edge of 
the paper in the old familiar way in 
which we used to make lanterns in the 
first grade (cuts about a half-inch 
apart). To form the bars we cut out 
every other one of these strips so 
formed, leaving the intervening one. 
We added a shaft, made of a long strip 
of paper, so that the future horses 
could pull the cages, and we added two 
wheels which we colored red. 

I made a pattern of a jointed horse 
from a magazine picture, and the chil- 
dren in turn made this from news- 
paper patterns cut during the noon 
hour, fastening it together with paper 
fasteners. 

I bought a roll of animal crepe pa- 
per for twenty-three cents and from it 
obtained patterns of wild animals 
which I could never have drawn. They 
were all in good proportion, too. 
There were a bear, a lion, a tiger, a 
gorilla, an elephant, a giraffe. The 
children who remained at noon cut out 
these animals and mounted them on 
heavy paper. I cut these into patterns 
of legs, heads, and bodies, and then re- 
traced them again on newspaper pat- 
terns for distribution in class. We 
put together some of the crepe paper 
animals with paper fasteners and 
scattered them about the walls of the 
room, so that the children could copy 
the coloring of these models. We made 
an animal in two days, as our drawing 
period is rather short. These animals 
were pinned in cages on the burlap dis- 
play wall. 

Of course, I always allow the children 
to keep the newspaper patterns and 
most of them made a large circus at 
home. One boy made a complete cir- 
cus for a surprise for his little brother’s 
— M. THomas, New 

ork, 


Personal Appearance Grading 


Personal appearance grading by the 
pupils has its place on my daily pro- 
gram. The inspector chosen for the 
week comes to the front of the room. 
The other pupils pass before him for 
examination as to cleanliness of hands 
and face and tidiness of hair and 
clothing. 

Those who pass muster receive a 
grade of ten. One point is deducted 
for dirty hands, one for unbrushed 
hair, etc. Anyone disagreeing: with 
the inspector as to whether Johnnie’s 
face is clean has the privilege of rais- 
ing his hand and registering a protest. 
The matter is then decided by vote of 
the school. 

Recently I varied this program by 
producing a mirror and allowing each 
child to examine and grade himself. 
This was a revelation to many of the 
children who seemed to see themselves 
for the first time. They examined 
their teeth with great interest and 
found in most cases that they were dis- 
colored. They then agreed that some- 
thing must be done about this at once. 

This led to my answering two adver- 
tisements in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS. One was for samples 
of tooth paste offered free to schools; 
the other was for some inexpensive 
tooth brushes. Thus dental hygiene 
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to Teachers —a new plan 
for teaching health habits from 
kindergarten to high school 


How to vitalize the important subject of health; how to fit 
it into a curriculum already crowded; to correlate it with 
other subjects—this is one of a teacher's greatest problems. 


To help her, we have had prepared by an eaperienced 
teacher associated with one of the largest teachers’ colleges 
a comprehensive graded plan for teaching health, with 
special emphasis on the subject of proper food. 


This plan provides original new teaching material for all 
grade groups from kindergarten to high school. It offers, in 
ready-to-use form, material that would take the teacher 


weeks to prepare. 


“Excellent in content and splendid presentation; just what 
the busy teacher wants and needs,’’ a prominent normal 
school instructor said of this new plan. 


It presents a unique contest idea which enlists the co-oper- 
ation of mothers, as well as interests the children in a phase 
of health which is vital to their mental and physical progress. 


Appropriate school room prizes are offered which give the 
children an enthusiasm in carrying through the contest plan. 
The co-operative effort results in a building up of little 
bodies and minds that makes the teacher’s work easier. 


This plan and material is free to all teachers. Get it in 
operation in your school this month. Mail us the coupon 
today; we will send the plan material promptly. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 222, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your new plan and material for teaching health. 
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VALENTINES rrowwacer 


Order From This Advertisement—SAVE MONEY 


901—Handsome large folders with envelope in a variety of designs 
assorted. Yec each. 
OF —Sianiier than 901 but similar in style and variety with enve- 
opes 
903-——Excellent folders that 7 oa all, unusually large assort- 
ment, envelopes included. 
204—Cut-outs that will stand gy ,_™ attractive. 4c each. 









905—-An unheard of bargain—Valentine folders with aia “ic ea. 

906-—Cut-outs of numerous shapes and designs that will please your 
smallest pupils. 140c per dozen, 

907——Large assortment of birds in orders. 2c each, 20c per dozen. 

908—A wonderful assortment of mechanical valentines of the clever- 
est designs imaginable. All with envelopes. Very cheap at 5o 
each, 50c per dozen. 

909—Merry Makers. Lithographed cards in colors, about 6x9 
inches. Fun for the children. 3c each, ong quantity 

910—Large Pullers. When open, four upright sections stand out, 
one in front of the other. Seautiful valentines of the type that 
has always been most pleasing, 170c each, $1.00 per dozen with 


envelopes. 


“Easy Make” Valentine Package 


30c each, 4 for $1.00. 
Each package contains explicit directions and sufficient materials 
for making 12 handsome valentines worth at least 75¢c when complete. 
Expressly made for sc hool use and very attractive im every way. 


RED CUT OUTS 





9141—Large Darts, 8 inches, five in envelope, Be. 

912—Large Hearts, 4% inches, five in envelope, Se. ’ 

913—Red Hearts, 3% inches, eight in envelope, Be. 

914—Red Hearts, 2 inches, twelve in envelope, Sc. 

915—Small Darts, eight in envelope, 5c. 

916-—Red Cupids, five in envelope, 5c. 919—Kids at Play. Single cards about 4x6 ey Figures. Costume figures of 9265—Large Mechanical sas always 

917—Animal Mechanicals, four designs, very well made, highly fin- inches. Large assortment 2c each s and girls assorted at 15c per dozen. the most desired of any kind. These are 
ished, and durable 10c¢ each, with envelopes. 920—Complete Valentine Book. Drills, Plays, i -, arhnaaa Fiaure aa = enn ark ns well made. Envelopes ineluded. 10c each, 

918—We have made up a large quantity of these handsome valen- Dialogs, Recitations. Full directions for eral dasen: 9 Hi " nr and girls in se $1.00 per dozen. 
tines, so that we can offer them at unusually low prices. | These giving Valentine entertainments. 40c each. al designs, c 926—On Horseback. These are a bargain at 
are 18 inch hangers and envelopes are included at 8c each, 90c 921—Post Cards. New, lively designs. 1410c 924—-Miniature pbning very cute and at- the price. Four designs. Sold assorted 
per dozen. per dozen. tractive. 140c per dozen, with envelopes to match. 6c each. 


VALENTINE SPECIALTY COMPANY, COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. Bittitance must accompany aii “orders. "Please donot. send stamp, On A: 














































SEN D US YOUR FI = ey | WHY NOT frspd Spring. Summerand found its place in the lives of these| The Sphere of Visual Educa: 
R siz prints or wend prefs negatives, any mice, Hons: Bome worth #1 tot onehs simple out- children for the first time—J. M. P : SEC 
cocelsprints. oon ex fenlareement cand price. ist Send 16e (not stamps) "far my Tt MERRILL, Kentucky. tion Made for 
f ROARK m a d Prospectus before sen ing a er- _ . we 
242 ite al PHOTO Feet cont noke, Va. - Dept. 121; Box 1424. San Diego, Cait.” Window Pictures (Continued from page 31) er 
To ng er windows —— them the primary experience. What prep 
give them a heavy coat of bon ami | js needed is a vivid impression of the binding 
which should be well rubbed over the | annearance of the chick, the rooster doors, be 
’ without ¢ 
ra of eo — > “ — dag and the hen, with their actions, mode tion mat 
Men’s & Boys’ Watch, Catia dakate "andl Mog A boll roca Her of life, and relation to their environ- hogany, 
5-year guarantee. Given for selling} | W ee ment. For this purpose the still pic- OP APE 
‘nto make mon u 10 k: f: i i ° ° y ON API 
alee stone Gold } Eye Needles. stratus clouds in bright purple or other | tyre jis better than nothing. The Write fo 
< name and address—no money; we colors over the heavy coat of bon ami, stereograph adds solidity and a better The C. 
‘ust you ° ° . . 
56 commess KEYSTONE NOVELTY Co. as you would on a sheet of paper, only apprehension of size. The motion pic- caip 
ee fee att py 5 ee Dept. 2810, Greenville, Pa.| | rubbing the colors in quite well. The | tyre gives life and action. The real 








het ed b gray a Sne S vivid coer Foe an opportunity for 
The parts that have been colored with P "Doubtless al kindergarten and 
water colors will remain firm and the primary grades are the divisions of 
clear glass between the fleecy clouds the school where the use of actual ob- 
will give a pretty effect. Cut-out pic-| ; ae 
tures of houses or other objects may be jects, and failing these, the most ade- 
pasted upon this background; or they quate representations of these objects 
Sane be malate am éttee he oe and we can secure, are most necessary. It 
Be P d Lina WEBB, Il: would not be correct to say that this is 
a “aois-| 4 period mainly of sensory stimula- 
Picture Cards tion, but it is a period when sensory 
stimulation is very prominent. The 
child should now get a firm grasp on 





: "| ground and trees may be painted next. | object adds sound, touch, a still more 201 








When little ones start to school in 


the first grade you will often find an Makes a pe 

F the realities of the physical world, with your 

whose interest and attention. ere ‘very | 824 should fix the habits of careful J dirs 

7 e ar hard to hold. This year I took 4 accurate observation. We are famil- | 


primer, went all through it and picked iar with the fact that there is a great National S 


out the words that could be pictured. awakening of the imaginative life at 


: this time. Perhaps we have sometimes 
I had the children look through old| ¢yyeq in interpreting this to mean 


magazines at home and find the pic- that the child’s ima 
gination should be 
| tures that would fit the words. These given free rein, and that it is not nee- 


pictures were pasted on large cards 7 ; 
' and the words printed beside them, the pe to preserve et a cae 
script forms being placed underneath 4d : 
It encourages the disposition to escape 


the printed forms. " 
While the educational value of these ong br desupluneae he cil 


icture word cards is not great, as the 
picture conveys the word hoor cna coy . oe = =e sd fast Pp — 
attractive that they hold ‘the attention | W°r with we poss = hs Pike. the 
and encourage the slow child. The ments without debarring him from 
picture can be covered and _ practice ning ge ogee sce he md 
given on recognizing the word without rer ‘the y Monge fine noni) vn 
the aid of the picture. ween these two sorts of experience. 
I have made a set of word cards,! Tue IMPORTANCE OF THE ‘TEACHER 
number nna emer 3 naa and pee AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
icture word cards for the use of the , > 
catlaten in playing games during in- CHILD’s INDIVIDUALITY 
termission or in school hours, if their In conclusion, I may mention two 
other work is finished. I find that | cautions which are suggested by our 
children learn a great deal from these | experiments. The first relates to the 
eards.—LAURA Murray, Kansas. importance of the teacher. Whenever 
————. we made the comparison between the 
Roosevelt once said, “Every Ameri-| ¢ffectiveness of a mechanical device for 
can is as good as his brains and char-| Visual presentation alone, and the me- 
acter and manners and no better.” chanical device plus the teacher, we al- 
ways found that the teacher was neces- 


$1 140 to $3300 YEAR sary to give the presentation its full 


value. Doubtless this is increasingly 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” | true the younger the children are ha 
7 | 

Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. Govern- whom we are dealing. It may be we 
ment? one a. Saas ae to give the child some opportunity to 
vantage, because of their training an lucation. Over 0 
20,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, examine and work with the objects f 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to| his study without the interference 0 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M245, Rochester, N. Y., for free |} another person, but it would be a great 


list of positions now open to teachers, and pointers on how 
to get appointment, mistake for the teacher to resign in 





Unsit 
Glorious “Rainier 


UT on tne shores or Puget Sound, under the turquoise sky, 
there is a mountain park like no other in this vorld. From 
its center rises the noble cone of Mt. Rainier; unique hotels 

and camps welcome you to mile-high valleys. Seattle and Tacoma 
are in sight a few miles distant, and out on the blue waters ocean 
liners beat homeward from the East. Your country has made this 
park your playground, for your free enjoyment. The “Milwaukee” 
has made it accessible by rail, carrying you in ease and comfort clear 
to Ashford, 1,700 feet up the mountain, the rail entrance to the park, 
Go see this wonder-ground of Rainier National Park this summer. 
Go on that superb transcontinental train, “The Olympian” over the 
direct electrified route of the most progressive railroad in the world. 








Booklet descriptive of Rainier National 
Park mailed on request. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
700 New Union Station 
Chicago, Ill, 


_ Chicago Milwaukee &Stfautl Railway 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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.00 


With Di 
Glass Doors__—.,, Per Section 


On Approval ~Direct to User 
ass 6 


1T GROWS W/TH YOVR LIBRARY 

SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
Gilferent sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain Lp oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from fact tory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YO 
Write for catalog No. 24. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Cons | Little » Falls, B N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Boo! 


200 Sheets $900 
10 Envelopes A= 
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Ei Mii Bains 


stationery yon will be defi: be vn re (ae to use. - An ideal gift gift 


Makes a personal 

with your friend’s name, 

Just send $1.00(west of Denver and saaiie’ U.S., $1.10)and this g 
erous supply of. Wetloa Cit come by re 


8 | Kc Please write or p' clearly. 
rompt Lose lt guaranteed or money refun ded. 


National Stationery Co., 1602 1602 Lincala Highway, Betavia, Ilineis 





Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRIT ERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wewillshipanymake 


Royal, Le Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 


Easy Terms f°’ 


less 
than rent each month 


2 Send Tor eur free tl 
J Sen or. SITE 
ng Wy low orice list now. WRITE TODAY. 


pev ter Co. 
World’s ng st Dealers in Standard 
654W. RandolphSt.,Dent, 1092, cago,ill. 




















PALMER PIY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


‘FREE SAMPLES and PRICES 


PALMER PLY-BASE made of selected 
‘ veneered Three Ply Panels. Immedia' 
@ Shipment. Quality Guaranteed. 
PALMER SOFTWOOD BASE made of 
re-sawe +o poacria d dressed 2sides Bass- 
woo: No ereenty nail holes. 
Sanded both sides ande 

Hl. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chi 























SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


With Self-fillingFoun- A 
tain Pen, Pencils, 
Knife, Pen Holder, 
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E srusot for - selling 36 pis, Chen 






Gum at 5c apckg. Write 
ord Junction, Mass. 
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favor of any inanimate device what- 
ever. 

Finally, certain of our experiments 
brought out the fact that we must not 
allow the passive contemplation of pic- 
tures to displace the child’s active re- 
sponses to his environment. We can 
intrigue the child’s interest in mere 
| pictures by making their subject suf- 
| ficiently exciting, as is evident when 
| the child views a thrilling movie pic- 
_ture. A more productive and per- 
manently satisfying interest is de- 
veloped when the child’s study of ob- 
jects or their representation constitutes 
a stage in a train of activities having 
a purpose with which he can identify 
himself. It may often be more educa- 
tive to the child to make a crude pic- 
ture of an object himself, or to gather 
together pictures which he finds in 
periodicals, than merely to see the most 
nearly perfect picture which artistic 
and pedagogical skill can devise. The 
child may well be given the best pic- 
tures which can be procured, but he 
must not be dominated by them. 





The Downy Woodpecker 
(Continued from page 54) 


in June you may see the young 
downies scrambling up the home tree, 
and later they follow their parents 
through the woods with creepers, nut- 
hatches, and other lively and happy 
birds. 

Many know this bird only as “sap- 
sucker,” which name is incorrect as he 
has no use for sap. Only the yellow- 
bellied woodpecker offends in this way. 
When the downy drills holes in the 
bark, it is solely to extract hidden in- 
sects, their eggs and larvae; he never 
injures the tree. 

The downy is seen among branches, 
on trunks, among bushes and weeds, 
but he is seen most often tapping into 
the limb of a tree. Sometimes he may 
be observed on the ground, but very 
seldom. If you sit perfectly motionless 
at the foot of a tree, he is likely to 
come to one near by, assume his up- 
right position, and peck away at the 
bark. This bird never goes down a 
tree headfirst as do some other birds. 
He hops backward awkwardly, lifting 
his tail. at every hop. If he wants to 
go farther he flies down, and should 
he desire to investigate another tree, 
he flies off in rapid and short undula- 
— alighting far down on the trunk. 

Now he climbs jerkily upward, hop- 
ping around the trunk and along the 
branches, and peering into every 
likely crevice. 

The downy woodpecker has no sing- 
ing voice. He often is heard drum- 
ming loudly on a dried limb of hard 
wood. His shrill, rolling tattoo is 
heard at a considerable distance, as 
well as his sharp, metallic pleek, with 
which he begins and ends his short 
flights from tree to tree. 

We place this bird at the head of the 
list of beneficial ones; and if he did 
not occasionally help himself to a little 
garden fruit, his reputation would be 
without blemish. He is an inveterate 
enemy of the flat-headed apple-borer 
and the codling moth; he digs grubs 
out of the wood, and "rids the leaves 
and bark ef surface feeders. Nearly 
ali of his insect food is of harmful 
species, and he sometimes captures 
them on the wing. Often he works 
for two hours at the same tree. In 
the fall he feeds on wild fruits, such 
as grapes, cherries, pokeberries, and 
the fruit of Virginia creeper and 
poison ivy. Do not begrudge him the 
little cultivated fruit he eats; remem- 
ber how hard and how incessantly he 
works for us all the year from morn- 
ing until night, forever scrambling up 
and down tree trunks and around 
branches, finding and dragging forth 
injurious insects, their eggs and _lar- 
vae, concealed under the scales of the 
bark. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
the downy woodpecker are familiarity, 
perseverance, industry, and love for 
mate and young. His lively motions 
while working show that he enjoys it. 
He is not surpassed by any of his tribe 
in these particulars. He comes among 
us so fearlessly and so often that we 
can study his habits close to our homes 
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FREE 
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Mail the Coupon 


































Whiten Dull Teeth 


ANEW WAY, based on advanced scientific 
principles, that lightens cloudy teeth; that 
restores off-color teeth to charming clearness 














F you want whiter to decay. Germs by 
teeth, please make Send coupon for full the millions breed in it. 
this remarkable test. And they, with tartar, 
It will prove your 10-day test. Note the are a chief cause of 
teeth are not naturally remarkable difference pyorrhea, 
“off color” or dull. in the color of your . 

It will give them teeth, the firmness of Mere brushing 
clear and _ beautiful your gums . . . you won't do 
whiteness, It will firm tmp! bat the Ordinary dentifrices 
your gums to a healthy ete oH — - and cleansing won’t 
color. dingy film coats fight film successfully. 

Largely on dental Feel for it now with 
advice, the world has your tongue. Note how 


turned to this new method. It is differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 

Just mail the coupon 
supply will be sent you. 


and a 10-day 


You are hiding your teeth with a 
film coat . . . that Is all 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 

film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it ...a slippery, vis- 


cous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your 


gums open to bacterial at- 
tack and your teeth open 


som 


FJ M then worst 


enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue 


OS | 





| FREE 


Mail this for 10-Day 
| Tube 


2. Sere 


your present cleansing method is failing 
in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 
known, 

Largely on dental advice 
has turned to this method. 


the world 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms the 
gums. No harsh grit, judged dangerous 
to enamel, 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. 


i ie 


PapsadéAl 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental AuthorVies 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 278, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Canadian Office and Laboratories | 
191 George St, Toronto, Canada | 












The TAKAMINE 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 
Costs Only 
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endorsed by thousands of 
Use 


year, free with each 
Takamine Toothbrush. 


—_ ee eFasesaereraFaeitgtasaaatil 
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A thoroughly practical, eco- 
| nomical Toothbrush, scienti- +e = _ helpfal 
H fically correct. It is heartily ee Sew See 
1} for every day in the 

| 


our leading educators. 
the coupon below. 
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: : 208 R Street, Stat 
Takamine Corporation, ond istaNb CITT N. Y. Amounts 
ere 


Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; price $7.00 
delivered 


Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each.........00.......... 





NOTE: In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to 
remittance enuugh to cover postage as follows: 


| Number of 
| 























4 
Z East of Missis- | West of Missis- 
3| Brushes sippi River sippi River 

\ From l1to 7 3 cents 3 cents 

\| From 8 to 14 4 cents 4cents  ,f-) 

\ From 14 to 50 7 cents 10 cents 

i! From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents 

Total t losed $ 


























Why Not Start Your Next Class 
of Beginners in Reading Right? 


Use 
The Keystone Primary Series 
of Prereading Booklets 
Just Off the Press! 


First Booklet-—-HOME AND SCHOOL PLAY BOOK 
Second Bookle-—A BOOK OF TOYS AND GAMES 
Third Booklt—THE OUTDOOR PLAY BOOK 
Fourth Booklt—THE ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK 


To Be Used in Connection with the Keystone Primary Set 
of 300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern Slides 





FURTHER INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 





The Keystone View Company 
Meadville . . 


Pennsylvania 
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either in winter or summer. Most 
farmers thoroughly recognize his 
worth, and those among them who = 
mit this little friend to be moleste 
their premises must be sadly lector 
in the knowledge of what is to their 
own interest. Intelligent observation 
is fast clearing his name from every 
unjust accusation, so it seems proba- 
ble that the true character of our little 
downy woodpecker will some day be 
common knowledge. 


Questions to Answer 


What is the size of the downy wood- 
pecker? 


Describe its plumage. 

Does the downy sing? 

Where and how does the downy wood- 
pecker make its nest? 

How many eggs are laid in a downy’s 
nest? Describe them. 


Why does the downy stay with us all 
winter? 

What does this bird eat? 

Tell how the claws and tail of the 
downy differ from those of most 
birds. 

What can you tell about the downy 
woodpecker’s tongue? 


Why should the downy woodpecker 
be protected? 


A Martin House 
(Continued from page 41) 


to the roof. To prevent the house 
from sliding out of the tray when rais- 
ing it, fasten screen-door hooks in the 
ends of the house and the eyes in the 
pieces that form the porch floor. 

Paint the house white, the roof green, 
and the chimney red. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 


one that Lincoln ever owned. At the 
time he occupied it, it was considered 
one of the fine houses of the city, and 
it still has a certain dignity. Some 
years ago Lincoln’s son, Robert Todd 
Lincoln, who was Secretary of War in 
the cabinets of President Garfield and 
Arthur, and United States Minister to 
England in 1889-1893, bought this 
house and presented it to the nation. 
It contains a number of relics of the 
Lincoln period. 


The Year Round in Window 
Decoration 


By A Washington Teacher 


Most teachers take pride in having 
their schoolrooms artistically decorated. 
I have found great pleasure in my 
window decorations, which have this 
= show from the out- 
side. 

Readers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS no doubt saw the 
patterns for a bird house window dec- 
oration in the spring of 1924. Since 
then I have ye some patterns 
of my own and I think any teacher is 
capable of doing the same. 

A lightweight poster paper may be 
used for the decorations. They are ap- 
plied directly to the windowpanes with 
as little paste as is necessary to make 
them stick and look well. The children 
will not object to scraping them off, 
especially if they are directed to soak 
rag oly with a little warm soapy water 
at 

In the fall when school opens, flow- 
ers, autumn leaves, bunches of grapes 
with the vine and leaves may be used. 

At Christmas time candles seem ap- 
propriate. I made a candlelabrum of 
dark paper to hold three candles. The 
candles I made of white paper, the 
flames of yellow or orange against a Me 
slightly larger circle of red tissue 
per which formed the glow. Smalle 
children can make candlesticks inatead 
of candelabra. 

For January, little snow-covered 
houses, snow men, polar bears, or snow 
birds may be used. In February, we 
have red hearts, cupids, hatchets, etc. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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FREE TRIAL 


The Only Ball-Bearing Typewriter 
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io e deciding on machine. Write TO- 
DA for details of our § Offer and manual of 
typewriter information. 


Smith Typewriter Sales _ 
622-360 East Grand Avenue, 
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SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
young woman should know 


Every 
1 .00 What nay young husband and 
mee Every young wife should know 
PosTPAID What every paront should know 
on request 


Mailed in Table tents f° tua 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 





A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. $1, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











‘| the top of cake. Cream filling is some- 





Ireland 
this year! 


TWO thousand years of history and more 
than two thousand years of legend and 
tradition are packed into one small island. 
In Ireland every hill and stream, every 
rock and field, has its story 

Irish i gepen- encase are stories, full of legend 
and history, often tenderly poetical and 
romantic, They have their share in 
making the glamour of Ireland. 

Come and study them on the spot. 


een England and Ireland the Lond 
idland and Scottish Railway has = 


different routes. L M S 














Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
LMS Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or from any office of Thos. Cook & Son, 














Educational 
Tours v2 
EUROPE 1926 


66 DAYS 


7 $395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 














EUROPE 1926 


33 Days, All Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, $290 


24Tours—including North Cape, Mediterranean» 
Egypt, Palestine—all at minimum rates, for 
Teachers, Students and Vocational Workers. 


S. S. ANDANIA—June 30,5 P.M. 


The Perfectly Organized Student Sailing, exclu- 
sively reserved for our Student Tours. Special 
orchestra, Special menus. Swimming pool. Com- 
fortable, airy cabins. Reserved decks. Steamer 
chairs. Daily entertainments. Lectures. Host- 
esses. Capable leadership. Congenial company. 
Over 100 colleges represented in our 1925 tours. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 











June 26—Sixty Day 
Europe Educational Tour 


viaS. S. MAJESTIC, fifteen days motoring England 
and Scotland, also to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Paris, ete. 
Personally escorted by Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, the noted 
travelers, All expenses $995.00, 

acific Coast—National Park Tour July 1st. Folders. 


THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N. Y. 





| The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 43) 


into a layer-cake tin and bake in the 
oven, It will take about thirty minutes 
to bake the cake. It should shrink from 
the edge of the tin and also spring back 
when you touch it with the finger. Re- 
move the cake from the tin and let it 
cool a little. Spread the jam or jelly 
on one layer and place the other one 
on top. Sprinkle powdered sugar over 


times put between the layers instead 
of jam or jelly. 
CreaM FILiine 
(for the above pies) 
Recipe: 

2 cups milk 

i% cup sugar 

¥% cup flour 

2 eggs 


1% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 
1 two-quart double boiler 
2 bowls 
1 egg beater 
1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 
1 tablespoon 


Put the milk into a double boiler to 
scald. Be sure to have hot water in 
the bottom part of the double boiler. 
Put the sugar, flour, and salt into a 
bowl and mix them. Beat the eggs in 
another bowl. Stir the scalded milk 
into the flour mixture, keeping it 
smooth; then add the beaten egg to the 
flour and milk mixture, stirring while 

ou add it. Pour this mixture back | 
into the double boiler and let it cook 
fifteen minutes or until there is no 
flour taste, stirring until it thickens. 
When the filling does not taste of flour 
remove it from over the hot water and 
add the vanilla; cool. 


BakeD BEANS 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 
114 quarts pea beans 
Y teaspoon soda 
% pound salt pork 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
1 teaspoon ground mustard 
¥% tablespoon salt 
1%, teaspoon pepper 
1% cup molasses 
2 tablespoons vinegar 


Utensils Needed: 
six-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 
bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
six-quart bean pot or baking dishes 
which can be covered 


If you wish to serve beans on Wed- 
nesday, you could put them to soak 
Monday afternoon just before you go 
home, cook them and put them into the 
pot Tuesday morning, start to bake 
them Tuesday afternoon, and finish 
baking them Wednesday morning. It 
will not hurt the beans to have them 
out of the oven over Tuesday night. 

Pick over and wash the beans and 
soak them overnight in enough cold 
water to cover them. Drain off this 
water and cover them with more cold 
water. Add the soda, cover the pan 
and bring the water to the boiling 
point; cook slowly fifteen minutes or 
until the skins burst when a bean is 
exposed to the air. Scrape the salt 
pork to be sure that it is clean; cut it 
through to the rind every half inch, 
making the cuts about an inch deep. 
Mix the sugar, mustard, salt, pepper, 
molasses, and vinegar in the bowl. 
Put the partially cooked beans and 


ot at ot et et 


| 





water, if there is any on the beans, 
into the bean pot, or into baking dishes | 
if you do not have a bean pot. Bury 
the pork, which you have prepared, in | 
the beans, add the seasonings which | 
you mixed in the bowl, and fill the pot | 
with boiling water; put the cover on 
the pot and put it into a slow oven. 
Cook slowly six or eight hours, or 
longer, adding more water if the beans 











become dry. About a half-hour before 
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rite Now 


for Your 
Yellowstone 


acation Book 








Learn all you can now about Yellowstone 
Park—the most wonderful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to appreciate its won 
ders and its beauties and to get the most out 
of your vacation trip. Nowhere else in all 
the world will your vacation dollars buy more 
than in Yellowstone Park. 


Weill be glad to send this illustrated story free. 
Fill out the coupon below and mail today. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


SERS ESSESSSRCSSSRSRREATSESSESSSSS SS 








“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 840 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


ARPES REESE ERROR SESE S REESE ES eS ee ESA 


MY VACATION TRIP 











Books or trips I am interested in (v) 


[] Yellowstone Park . F - $ 59.33 
(] Pacific Northwest Portland \ . 90.30 
Tacoma , . 90.30 


(_] Rainier Park 
(] Alaska (Skagway) ‘ , 190.30 
[-] Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) . 61.95 





*Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


*Subject to slight revision. 








“Route of the North Coast Limited” 





IHERE’S a copy 

of thewonderful, 
tew Larkin Catalog 
for you FREE. 


This big, beautifully 
illustrated book pictures 
lovely things for your 
home, . . . inviting suites 
for living-room, dining- 
room and bedroom. . . 
comfy rockers and chairs 
... tasteful lamps, 
dainty curtains, rich rugs, 
gleaming silverware, etc. 


Start a Larkin Club 
The Larkin Catalog 


tells, too, how to start a 
little Larkin Club among 
your friends and obtain 
beautiful Premiums 
through the Larkin Plan. 


You owe it to your home 
to possess this book. 


Just Mail the Coupon 


Lite Kettr Co Tuc. Saas, ti Poors, til 


Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog No. show- 
ing over 1600 Larkin Premiums and telling how to start a 


— Club. 


sie cine : 


Street and No...... 














HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 
45th Street, NEW YORK 

Much favored by Women Traveling without Escort 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos: | 
jhere and appointments of a well conditioned | 
howe, 

40 Theatres, a prine ipal shops and churches, 
3% to 5 minutes’ walk, 

2 minutes of all subways, “‘L”’ roads, sur 
jaee ears, bus lines, 

Within 8 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals 
Send for booklet. W. JOINSON QUINN 











YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1926- STUDENTS 


Small Partie 8. Lowest Ra tes. Select Service. 
tion Tours,$325 and up. Independent Travel, 
STRATFORD TOURS 452 ‘Fitth Ave., New York 


EARN YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE 
by securing nome 3 for one of our Tours. Company long 
standing. UCATIONAL TOURS, INC., 

59 Prospect mean East Orange, New Jersey 

















Teachers—Earn Trip to Europe 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons wanted Summer Sem- 
inar 1926. Largest organization: 75 colleges. Lowest cost 
tours 60 days $390 up. Student Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 





Sori 


jewel wrist watch for sell- 

Oc packages mantels e Gold aes Needies as offer in our 

Free catalog. Send name and address only--no money; we a 
you! KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 2A10, Greenville, Pa, 
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you wish to serve the beans remove the 
ee so that the beans will brown a 
ittle. 


CELERY 
Twenty portions of one-fourth stalk each 
Recipe: 
5 stalks celery 


Utensils Needed: 
1 paring knife 
1 vegetable brush 
1 dish pan 


Put the celery into a large pan. Cut 
the top off the stalks, leaving a few of 
the tender leaves on each. Cut the root 
off, being careful not to cut it so close 
that the parts of the stalk separate. 
Wash the celery carefully, scrubbing 
it with a vegetable brush, and pull the 
branches apart lightly to remove any 
sand or dirt lodged between them. 
Do not break the stalk apart. Remove 
| rust or other unattractive spots with 
a paring knife. 


quarters, thus allowing each portion 
some of the heart and some of the out- 





cold water for a half hour so that it 
| may become crisp. Remove the crisp 
celery from the water, dry it on a clean 
towel, and serve. 


STEWED APPLES 
Twenty portions of one apple each 
Recipe: 
1 quart water 
2 cups sugar 
20 medium-sized tart apples 
¥Y% teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 
1 six-quart saucepan 
1 paring knife 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 


Put the water and sugar on to boil 


boiling sirup, add the salt, and cook 
them until they are soft. It will take 
only a few minutes if you have good 
| cooking apples. Do not let the pieces 
of apple fall apart. Cool and serve. 
| You can arrange the portions of stewed 
apple very attractively by placing one 
piece of cooked apple in the center of 
the sauce dish and having the remain- 
ing seven pieces radiate from the cen- 
| ter like petals of a daisy. 
| TThree-fourths cup fish chowder will 
| give about 165 calories. 





Cut the stalk of celery lengthwise in| 


side pieces. Let the celery stand in> 
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to make a sirup. Wash and peel the | 
apples. Cut them in eighths and re-' 
move the core. Put the apples into the | 





One whole wheat bread and butter | 


sandwich will give about 268 calories. 


One portion steamed cherry pudding | 


| with cherry sauce will give about 250 
calories. 
One portion Washington pie with jam 
will give about 370 calories. 
One portion Washington pie with 
|cream filling will give about 414 
calories. 
1 cup milk will give about 170 
| calories. 
| Three-fourths cup baked beans will 
give about 275 calories. 
| One portion celery will give about 
| 20 calories. 


| One portion stewed apples will give | 


| about 200 calories. 


Window Decoration 
(Continued from page 88) 


|For March, potted tulips, Dutch chil- 
dren, and kites may be made. In April, 
we think of April showers, so why not 
have little etila with big umbrellas— 
which by no means need be black. In 
May, use flowers, birds, and butterflies. 

If you desire something that can be 
removed from the window more easily, 

make transparent posters by placing 
the colored figures [etenee two pieces 
'of white tissue paper arranged in a 


best to use very little paste in making 
these. 


| 
EARN YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE FREE 
Send for free information regarding our European tours. 
| France, Italy, win pel 375. You can earn 
' your trip free, ay os extra mon 
TRAVEL : SERVICE, 
1314 Notth American Bidg., Chicago. 








‘frame of construction paper. It is | 





| 
| 














Fifteen Days of Unlimited Travel for $18.50 


Cling to dizzy heights of snow capped peaks . . . 
make your way along the edge of a stupendous 
glacier . . . gaze at torrents dashing down the 
mountains; at jagged gorges; at the chamois and 
eagle in their native haunt; at startling waterfalls 
cascading over jutting rocks, Do it in safety ... 
and without expending any effort! 
just let a train do the climbing for you. 

Railways, roadways, and steamers will take any- 
one anywhere at anytime. It’sapicturebookcountry 
. . « with gaily colored bridges, mysterious arcaded 
streets, masses of flowers, and smiling blue lakes in 
the valleys. And it’s a land for the sportsman .. . 
with golf among the pines; trout in the turbulent 
streams; and steep mountain paths to climb! 

Fifteen days unlimited travel for$18.50 .. thecostof 
athirdclass ticket! A second class ticket is $25.20; a 
firstclass, $36.50. Ourbooklet A, mapsand itineraries 
willtellyouallaboutit. Letusarrangeyour European 
trip and ticket here in America . . . or ask your 
nearest Travel Agency to obtain the ticket from us. 


GENEVA, on Its classical lake, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect. ‘It a 
tractive to those seoking rest; 

sity vacation courses, too, are ‘to be had 
in this educational and international cen- 
tre, as wellas wonderful excursions and 
pay i a for all sports includ- 


aL the Swiss capital. Typicaland AL 


morn aco It is in the midst of mag- 
nificent scenery. a marvelous 
view of the Bernese Alps. Nowhere else 
is Swiss life, in town | rs SOUntEy, more 
vividly — oo ge here. 

INTERLA uy the 
BERNESE  ObERLANB, ison thet lovely 
lakes of Thun and B Its beautiful 


lways to 

'E and the mountain 

reapers of GRIND DELWALD, MURREN 
pr WE ENGEN, or GSTAAD and MEIR- 


MONTREUX, CLION, CAUX,. LES 

AVANTS, ROCHERS and DE NAYE lie 

beautiful as a dream on Lake Leman. 

Golf and al' the other sports are to be 
had. A motorbus leads to Great St. Ber- 

Sat The electric 

its luxurious dining ai 

cars goes direct to the Bernese Oberland, 


ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue 


New 





How? Why, 





of the Matterhorn, fs the beginning of 
an =e to the G CSneeeree, With 





TiSare ome on Cap new 

AY connecting the Rhone 
Valley with the Grisons’ resor' 
new line of transportation will be a] 
ca 1926, 


UCERNE of proverbial loveliness {s the 
Mecca of all tourists. inte Sectiition | for 
spo. 
andit! it is the starting ae S for excursions 
in Central Switzerland. On the Dieschy- 
berg is an 18-hole golf course. 
LUGANO, a paradise of flowers and per: 

the jak 


district. It offers all does ee 
golf, and an unforgettable tri ip on the 

electrified St. oe ard Line famed for 

its scenic Janda 

ZURICH‘is the counter” s metropolis..the 

portal to the GRISONS of the one hund- 

red and fifty valleys on eee 

ous Alpine section, the Engad: 

its unique climate a 

radiation, hentlacts sonny notes’ Golf and 

all sports. have made St. Moritz, tke 

Arosa, Pontresina and other resorts 

famous. 
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Teachers Understand 


The Need For 
lODIZED SALT 


T was a school survey which 
[proved beyond doubt that a trace 

of iodin is necessary to health, 
especially the health of growing 
children. 

Further investigation showed that 
the school standing of children is 
seriously affected by goiter, one of 
the bad results of a lack of iodin in 
the diet. Worcester Iodized Salt 
furnishes the most convenient and 
effective means of supplying iodin 
to children and to the whole family. 
The proportion of iodin is so tiny 
that it does not show, smell or 
taste, but used regularly in the 
shakers and in cooking it supplies 
the thyroid gland with the iodin it 
needs. In states where the propor- 
tion of goiter has been noticeably 
reduced by adding iodin to the diet 
credit is due largely to teachers 
who have taken an intelligent in- 
terest in this work. If luncheon is 
prepared and served in the school 
Worcester Iodized Salt should be 
used and children and _ parents 
should be acquainted with its 
health-giving properties. 


WORCESTER SALT CO., 


71-73 Murray St., 
New York City 


FACTORIES : Silver Springs, N. Y. Ecorse, Mich. 


We send you a 
sample for each pupil 
Free 


Any teacher who will fill out 
the coupon below and mail it 
to our New York office ‘will re- 
ceive free of charge a sample 
package of Worcester Iodized 
Salt for each pupil in her class. 


NORCESTER 
IODIZIEID 
SALT 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 
71-73 Murray St., New York City 


Please gend me sample of Worcester Iodized 
ne with the iodized salt story to my ad- 
ress} 




















Name 





Address 





School 





The number of pupils in my class is.............. 


My grocer’s name is 





Has there been a goiter survey 
in your school ?. 





Is luncheon prepared and served 
in the school ?. 





Is iodized salt sold in your com- 
munity ? 





Are there noticeable cases of sim- 
ple goiter among your pupils ?..............s0cse-s ais 
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‘What's the matter 


A Bird Project 
(Continued from page 42) 


. Picture study— 

“Song of the Lark.” 

“Feeding Her Birds.” 

Music— 

a) Songs learned. 

) “The Woodpecker.” 
“Pretty Little Blue Bird.” 
“A Wee Little Nes+.” 
“The Bobolink.” 
“The Robin.” 

b) Music Appreciation. 


Song Birds.” 


Day 
(Continued from page 42) 


get these virtues and graces in the 
home, but the majority do not, and if 
they do not get them in school, they 
never will acquire them. 

For this coming year I am having 
copies of the new yardstick mimeo- 
graphed so that each child may have a 
copy to paste on the inside of his note- 
book cover for reference. He will be 
asked to measure himself when the 
yardstick is introduced, and also at the 
conclusion of the lectures. The yard- 
stick will again be placed on the black- 
board in colors. 

Modern poets are almost unknown to 
many grade children. Teachers are so 
busy with the requirements of the 
course of study that they have little 
or no time to introduce them. A great 
deal can be done along this line in the 
morning-exercise period of Tuesday 
of each week. An intimate life-sketch 
of a poet, the reading of a few of his 
best poems, and possibly a picture of 
him, will leave an impression on most 
children if well presented. A great 
deal of this material may be secured 


from magazines, while a visit to the | 


public library will supply the rest of 
it. Care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of poems so as not to present 
those that are too mature for children. 
Last year special credit in English was 
offered to those children who made 
booklets containing poems by Edgar 
Guest, Robert Frost, Amy. Lowell, and 
others. They were told what publica- 
tions were most likely to publish poems 
by these poets. Some of the little book- 
lets turned in were worth adding to 
one’s library. 

In many schools, hygiene is almost 
crowded out of the curriculum, because 
there are so many other subjects that 
must be taught, and the time is so 
limited. If a child is to retain his 
health, he must know how to keep his 
body clean. Books and magazine ar- 
ticles on hygiene, plus samples of soap 
and tooth paste with their accompany- 
ing literature, such as are given out to 
schools by a number of manufactur- 
ers, will furnish material for many 
Wednesdays. A teacher must use a 
great deal of tact in dealing with cer- 
tain phases of hygiene, for it is very 
easy to offend both children and their 
parents. 

Children should know more about the 
lives of noted living men and women. 
They usually read of many great men 
and women who are no longer alive, 
but as most of what they read is text- 
book material, they know little about 
notables who are still among the living. 
Ask any group of upper-grade chil- 
dren to name six great living Ameri- 
cans, and you will probably be sur- 
prised at the number of pupils who are 
unable to name even two or three, or 
you will be surprised at the people 
whom they consider to be “great.” 
There are some excellent books con- 
taining biographical material, one of 
which I used in our Thursday morn- 
ing-exercise periods with great profit. 
I also found articles from current 
magazines to be very helpful. Next 
year I shall offer special credit in his- 
tory and possibly in English to those 
children who will do a little research 
work and make original booklets con- 
taining compositions on great living 
Americans. 

Every teacher knows how nature 


| 
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(1) “Songs of Our Native 


The Foundation of the School | 
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As your eye runs down the report 
sheet you come to that row of poor 
marks. Helen again! You pause and 
think . . .“such a nice child—a 
shame she's so backward. Suppose she’s 
just stupid.” But wait! It may be 
something else that hinders Helen. 








|» erp is typical of a great number 
A 4 of children today. Children who, 
for no obvious reason, are uninterested, 


| dull, backward in their classwork. What 





study teaches children to observe the 


a problem they present! 


Until recently, Helen was considered 
stupid. But, with the advent of startling 
new discoveries in the fields of nutri- 
tion, opinion has changed. Now we 
know that Helen is simply a victim of 
malnutrition. 


To combat malnutrition, the body 
must have daily, and in correct propor- 
tion, a variety of essential vital elements. 
These are obtained from the foods we 
eat. Given the proper foods—given a 
correct supply of vitalizing elements 
...+ Helen” probably would be a 
healthy, clear-minded child; one fully 
capable of normal scholastic develop- 
ment, 


Realizing this fundamental truth, 
thousands of schools have instituted 
hot lunches. Teachers everywhere are 
taking an interest in food values; and 
are explaining to their pupils the rela- 
tion of well-balanced foods to health. 


Perhaps this is why teachers think so 
well of Grape-Nuts. For Grape-Nuts is a 
splendidly proportioned food. It sup- 
plies to the body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates, producing heat and 
energy. It contributes iron for the 
blood; it provides phosphorus to 
strengthen the bones and teeth; pro- 








Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant 
Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


tein for muscle and body-building; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the 
appetite. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process, which makes it easily di- 
gestible. It is a crisp food, one that re- 

uires thorough chewing, an important 
ditee in helping to keep the teeth and 
gums in a sound, healthy condition. 


Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or 
cream, makes a most important contribu- 
tion to the daily diet. And its rich, 
tangy flavor makes it a great favorite 
with all children. 


Grape-Nuts is an invaluable aid in 
the fight against malnutrition. Every 
child, undernourished or well, would 
profit greatly by its use. 


And you, too... 


No one knows better than you the 
energy and strength required by your 
trying morning duties. After the night's 
long fast, it is doubly important that 
your breakfast give you the nourish- 
ment necessary to successfully carry on. 


Its well-balanced supply of energizing 
elements makes Grape-Nuts an excep- 
tional breakfast food. Millions of Ameri- 
can families testify to this fact by eating 
it every day. Give it a trial—and see 
how healthful and delicious it is. Your 
grocer will supply you—or you may 
avail yourself of the free offer below. 


© 1926,P. C. Co. 





G.—N. 1. 2-26]; 
FREE—mMalt THIs Coupon NOW! 








Postum Ceaeat Company, Inc. li 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 


Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Break- 
fasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 

ft Re ED Le eee ea eR 
LC ae diminsiele 


City........ .... State 





In Canada 
Address Canapian Postum Ceraat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 





















“This summer has been 
the most pleasant one I 
have ever spent as well 
as the most profit 5 
I regret very much 
thatit is impossible for 
me to continue sellin 
the Student’s this fall, 
as I had become more 
interested in ~~ work 
every day. Iam looking 
forward even now to my 
return and I shall plan 
to stay: permanently.” 
JULIA BURWELL 








You can put 
_ savings 
in the bank 
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TEACHERS. | 


You Can Easily Earn $500 Next Summer! 


A CERTAIN number of teachers may find an ideal opportunity 
for added income this summer by answering this advertisement of 
The S. L. Weedon Company which is seeking people to fill a high 
type of position that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 


You Can Earn $500 in a Few Weeks! 


We desire to fill these positions with fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful 
people of unusual abilityand utmost | Weedon training and constant help, 
refinement, because the work calls for will start those accepted on an excep- 
that type of person. Eachonewillbe tional business career along school 
appointed an exclusive representative —_ lines. Agreeable associates, of course, 
and will be given an exceptional pro- _ and of the highest type. 

position, bound to produce a good 
income. In past summers some of our 
special representatives have averaged 
$1000, and many earned over $600. 
This is at the rate of $3000 a year or 
better for those who qualify for po- 
sitions in our permanent organization. 


The Attractions of 
Travel will be Yours! 


Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature,although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer's plans. 


Every Advantage to 
Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and railroad 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 1-B CLEVELAND, OHI 





































Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your in- 
quiry we will send you a “High Way 
to Success,” descriptive of the kind 
of work, the position, and the Com- 
pany; anda personal letter, telling you 
whether or not you can fit into one 
of these openings. Remember, we 
have been in business over 20 years, 
and will place those accepted in po- 
sitions that not only offer a chance to 
exchange a summer of leisure for one 
of income and travel, but which also 
may lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. We suggest an 
immediateinquiry. Address Dept. 1-B. 















































Sales Manager Wanted 


Well established firm with product world most needs is preparing for expansion. We want 
u# man 25-35, who has the ambition, initiative and energy to work into position of man- 
ager, Should make $4,000 to $6,000 per year while preparing for promotion, Applicant 
must be Christian (protestant) with college education, character and ideals very highest ; 
must be interested in humanity, love people and have genuine desire to help make the 
world better, Personal interview desired. Confidential, Write fully, 


BOX 27, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville. New York 





1D; cee was the first perma- 
nent English settlement in New 

Jersey. 

BGS ces ctor, was a prominent 
Quaker. 

17, America was regarded as a place 
OL refrgee LOL nnceecscscsssssseeseees : 
town meetings Iroquois Indians 
Dutch Massachusetts 
1820 Henry Hudson 
Indians fur trade 
English Elizabethtown 
Champlain William Penn 
patroons persecuted Qua- 
New York kers 
Peter Minuit wampum 











Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available imme- 
diately ; also one for Summer vacation. Work along line of education and travel. 
Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 32. 
No previous experience required, Write for particulars, 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-2, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 











An Art Index of 3000 Famous Pictures 


32 pages with picture courses outlined,—25c. 


Embraces every school of painting with practically every im i 
and his best known subjects, ” , ee 


Suggestions for correlation—nature—literatt 





; . mstory 
Every subject available in Artext Print—finest color, 35¢ each, A Standard study and 
reference print averaging 8x10 inches. Sample print and Art Index 50c. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, 415 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















HOOT MON! 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 














Raise funds for your School, Christian ‘ 
Endeavor, Sunday School’ or other Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.L.-6, Jersey City, N. J. 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- R 
mints, Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Send ...... packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
Licorice, Sell for 6c. Everybody has 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints, | ----- Peppermint ..... Yeast ..... Licorice 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED -e++ Wintergreen ....Clove .... Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in Nam 
any quantities and any assortment of JS - -cereerecccscccevccseeeseee eeevesseces 
flavors, * 
PUIDE 0.6 00060.060600 00008 006e0000s 000060000 +6505 
For For For 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. Cityooccccsscccecsecccvevesees State.....0..s00- 
Sells For - = $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 he fsecsnscessesbs snnevensssseecsnussune 
Costs You - 9.00 13.50 26.00 
a caaaaee SIUM bos: sna bsoedos pebbedacnesisedenesnouaeeen 
YOUR PROFIi $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 PRMD. 0s oss ccccccsseces Society...........005 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-6, Jersey City, N. J. BAP oii ossasTanbe aces navaacdeceueesentede 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


beauties and wonders all about them. 
Trees, weeds, fall flowers, and migra- 
tion of birds, will furnish plenty of 
material for the fall months. During 
the winter some other topic, such as 
the lives of great musicians or of great 
authors, or great operas taught 
through the medium of the phonograph 
and of story, may be substituted for 
nature study. When signs of spring 
begin to appear the talks on nature 
study can again be resumed. Wild 
flowers and the return of the birds, 
their habits, nests, and eggs furnish 
a wealth of material. Your public 
library probably contains many books 
on nature study which will be helpful 
to you in preparing your talks. 

It is surprising how much knowl- 
edge children will acquire, without ap- 
parent effort on their part, through 
directions and suggestions given dur- 
ing the morning-exercise period. Spe- 
cial credit may be allowed for individ- 
ual work done in preparing bird book- 
lets, bird charts, weed charts, and so 
forth. 

In those schools in which there is no 
regular music period each day, the 
teacher would no doubt prefer to have 
singing during one or two morning-ex- 
ercise periods each week. Other teach- 
ers, who have no time during the day 
to include current events, would want 
a period a week for that. Still others 
would like to have the children, or a 
group of children, take charge of a 
period each week, and present a sub- 
ject of their own choosing. The teach- 
er, of course, would have to direct 
their activities to some extent. 

There is no doubt that through care- 
ful planning much of the culture that 
a child needs to help make his way in 
life smoother may be imparted during 
the morning-exercise period. The ef- 
fect it has on the general character of 
the school work and the school atmos- 
phere justifies the time needed for the 
eareful planning of this work. 


History Exercises 
(Continued from page 40) 


Covers for Cushions and 
Pillows 


(Continued from page 63) 


5. In a narrow hem, the second fold 
or turn just covers the first turn. 
Wide hems must be carefully meas- 
ured when they are basted. In fabrics 
that do not retain a crease, pin the 
hem as you measure it. If necessary, 
make an extra row of basting stitches 
to serve as a guide for the turn. 

6. Do not use knots unless they can 
be hidden. 

7. Always pin materials together to 
hold them in place for basting. 

8. Fasten all threads carefully. 


The welfare of a democratic nation 
depends on the intelligence and integ- 
rity of its citizens. The level of ma- 
terial prosperity which America ma 
attain and the degree of wisdom width 
may be displayed in the solution of 
national problems wait on the educa- 
tion of the people. America can not 
hope to rise above her schools and col- 
leges; indeed, only through them can 
she realize the dreams of the past and 
the hopes of the future. The conditon 
of education in the United States is 
therefore the vital concern of all Amer- 
ican citizens; it demands their earnest 
thought and careful consideration — 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1920, 
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TEACHERS 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a 

’ successful teaching experience, and 
who has business ability, to inter- 
view students, teachers, librarians, 
clubwomen, etc. 


An exceptional opportunity for 
either a permanent position or for 
summer vacation position for those 
who are qualified. Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











f DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Ventilation 

MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


TEACHERS 


Write for 


Proven Money Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc, 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


| A DAY TO AGENTS 
—We Show You 


Even beginners make big money with our 
beautiful dress goods, silks and wash 
fabrics. Sell on sight. No capital or 
experience needed, Write for Sample 

d lete selling i i 

The National Importing Com 
Dept. 5-31, 573 Broadway, 
New York City. 


AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(send for sworn proof) Introducing New I d Hosiery. 
47 styles, 35 colors, guaranteed seven months, Spring 
line now ready. Nocapital or experience uired. You 
simply take orders. Wedeliver and collect (or you can 
deliver, suit yourself) Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, 
monthly bonus besides. We furnish samples, Spare time 


willdo, Macochee Textile Co., Card 2812, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BigProfits in Home Cooking! 
{ Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
aS N ghows/ ust how to make home cook: 
Pd > cake-' ing, candy-making give bij 
Za okts, Motes tana ore apregedil 

“Cooking for Profit,’’ it’s FREE. 

SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMIC: 
841-T E. 58th Street. Chicago. “ 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representati f PRI: 3RICS 
D Y GOODS, HANDEERGHIARS oes ion et 
Bone eat sey les, i tructi " fu ish : 
instructi i 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
843 Fitzcharies Bldg., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Earn $18 to $20 a week RETOUCHING 
or women. No selling or. canvassin th you 


rantee employment and furnish 
FREE. Limited offer. Write tonlay’ ARTORAFT STU 


DIOS, Dept. Cl. 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


eee 
@ 

-$300 

Write Photoplays: $255°° 

for suitable ideas. E i * plet 

outline Free, Producers League, 445° St. Louis 


I PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 


Take orders every day for our famous shirts—lowest factory prices— 
biggest commissions—complete sample outfit absolutely FREE. 
Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. B-S91, Cincinnati,0. 


We Pay $50 A Week 


and expenses and give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poul- 
try and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D.3, Parsons, Kan. 


A Year, Home Evenings, Spare 
$3000 Extra Time, I made it Mail Order Busi- 
ness. Advertising Booklet for stam: explains, Sample 
and plan how 25c.. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, Ne Y. 


























M AKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c forsample andinst, Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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_ASUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 





Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


| G OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
| splendid chance to travel; business 
| training and good income assured. 
| Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


| Address R. A. WHITE 


| Dept. M 213 Film Exchange Building 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















DIRECT TO YOU ,D 

from manufacturer U 
GENJINE NORTHERN R 
SEALINE FUR COAT A 





Full Length B 
$98-75 "" 
Handsomely Lined. 





Garments Guaranteed. 
Write for Catalog and Terms. 


ALBERT LEA HIDE AND FUR CO. 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 














YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Others make $60 weekly up giving private lessons in 
Dickinson 30-Day Shorthand; home, office, all or 

“j| Spare time. Everything furnished. Short easy pre- 
aration. Fullinstructions sent free. Write now, 

-B. DICKINSON 321-T Broadway, New York City 








@ — 
l} ae " | 
Pay | a __ al 


New Way to Earn 
9270i:,at Home 


COULD you use $5 to $10 per day extra money? 
You can earn it in spare time, in a pleasant, 
fascinating, new way. No previous experience nec- 
essary, Complete outfit furnished free to members. 
Everything made so plain and clear a child ean 
follow instructions. It sounds too good to be true 
but hundreds already know it is like a dream 
come true. Success positively guarantced. 


Mail 7 Fireside 
Industries, 
Dept, 10.5 


tser NOW ceslosine Bo tone. 
in; stamp. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 7 : 
Dept. 9-B, Adrian, Mich, Adrian, Mich, 
Gentlemen: 


2 " ent 
y Without obligation 
y on my part, please 
? send me, FREE, the 
book of Fireside Industries, 
7 which tells how I may earn 
money at home by Decorating 
wah sae y7 Art Novelties; also particulars of 
a} pre fs A, your Money-Making Guarantee and 
pou the special co-operative privileges and 
4 W/ services. I enclose two-cent stamp, 
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How the Doll Corner Grew 


(Continued from page 47) 


year’s class might enjoy it also. Be- 
cause normal child life is a happy re- 
production of the life it observes around 
it, these children were immensely 
happy in their construction of the doll 
corner, and in reproducing, within it, 
the activities of their home life. 


Valentines 
(See page 39) 


No. 1—Use a white card 8% by 5 
inches. Cut A from red; fold and let- 
ter as shown. Insert a red cord and 
fasten inside with a red heart. Mount 
at the top of card. Cut leaf and stems 
from green and add to the flower. 

No. 2—Fold a 6-inch square of red 
and cut, using No. 2 as a pattern. 
Flaps « a may be added or, if possible, 
cut from the paper. It is better to 
first cut the pattern from scrap paper, 
then decide which way you will cut the 
finished valentine. Fold in as in No. 
1; fold over flaps w x; and cut slits to 
insert as in E. On the outside, letter 
as in No. 2; inside, as in B. 

No. 83—C is a white circle cut from 
a 4%-inch square. Five red hearts 
are pasted on. JD is a white heart 
with red hearts for “features.” In- 
sert flaps of D in slits of C. Bend the 
flaps opposite ways and paste on 
wrong side of C. 


Socializing the Graded School 


(Continued from page 47) 


Another useful series of activities 
may be campaigns and drives in which 
all grades participate. ‘These may be 
for thrift, safety, health, forestry, and 
many other worthy objectives. Here 
may be demands for all ages and all 
grades of ability. There will be need 
for posters, for written material, for 
pupils who can speak, and for pupils 
who can collect and organize available 
facts. 

The use of an auditorium always 
facilitates co-operation in a building, 
but in the activities thus far listed a 
large meeting room is not absolutely 
necessary. However, if one is to at- 
tempt another phase of social educa- 
tion—mass instruction to develop at- 
titudes and appreciations—the audi- 
torium is very essential. A substitute 
may be that of grouping two or three 
classes in a single room for short 
periods. 

Experience in recent years has 
shown that mass instruction of this 
type has a special technique. If prop- 
erly done it is extremely effective. It 
has been found that in numbers is 
strength. With large groups of pupils 
there may be developed through emo- 
tional conditions an enthusiasm that 
makes for deep impressions. 
Responsibility for the socialization 
of grade buildings rests with principal 
and supervisor. Ultimately the prin- 
cipal is the one official who should best 
know his community, his pupils, and 
his teachers. On the basis of such 
knowledge it becomes his duty to weld 
the various single classrooms into a 
juvenile community, working together 
naturally and happily, under the lead- 
ership of teachers likewise motivated 
by common purposes. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
time has come when we must recognize 
and use the potential educational situa- 
tions of the large graded _ school 
building. 


In our country and in our times no 
man is worthy the honored name of 
statesman who does not include the 
highest practicable education of the 
people in all his plans of administra- 
tion. He may have eloquence, he may 
have a knowledge of all history, diplo- 
macy, jurisprudence, and by these he 
may claim in other countries the ele- 
vated rank of statesman; but unless he 
speaks, plans, labors at all times and 
in all places for the culture and edi- 
fication of the whole people he can not 
be an American statesman.—Horace 








LL of this is valuable ma- 

terial in helping to teach 
Domestic Science, Dietetics, 
and Art from elementary to 
high school grades. 

We send it without charge 
because we are interested in 
growing oranges and lemons 
and in having people know 
the facts about them. 

More than 6,000 teachers 
are already using our Domes- 
tic Science Bulletins, over 
2,000,000 copies having been 
sent out to date. 

Fifteen hundred nurses 
now take advantage of the 
Dietetic Lessons. 


“Feeding the Child for 














Mann. 


Special Offer 


To Teachers Only 


One of the handiest, classroom recipe card 
files ever seen. Neat oak box, 23 index 
ecards. 24 cards with wide variety of orange 
and lemon recipes (dishes illustrated in col- 
ors). 100 blank cards for your own rec- 
ipes. Would cost $1.25 in any retail store. 


Special to You 







55e each, including 
everything, if order is 
for 12 or more; Tic 
each if less than 12. 


Separate colored recipe 
N cards (24 1n pack- 
age), 10c per pkg. 

Send remittance 
with order. You'll 
never be without 
one if you use it 
for a week, 





Free To 


eachers 


Send Coupon—for Domestic Science Bulletins 
(set of ten); Dietetic Lessons (set of five); Three 
Classroom Posters (additional miniatures for use 
of students); Booklet, “Feeding 
the Child for Health.” 
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Sunkist* 





Health” is a 32-page book 
dealing with the problems of 
child feeding, including 
weight tables, menus, feeding 
schedules, recipes, etc. 

Authorities have prepared 
all of these teaching helps— 
you can rely on them. 

Get their aid free—let 
them assist you in your class- 
room work. 

It doesn’t cost a penny. 
There’s no obligation on your 
part—nothing to do but use 
these helps if you find them 
worth it, and you will. 





The only restrictions are 
that we can send but one set 
of each item to a school. 

Take advantage of it for 
your school. Mail coupon 
now. 





| California Fruit Growers Exchange, 

| Div. 302E, Los Angeles, California, 

Please send me the material checked belo 

| without charge (check all items if vou want al 
of them. All are free). 

| ( ) Domestic Science Bulletins 

( ) Dietetic Lessons. 

| (  ) Classroom Posters. 

| ( ) Booklet, 





Name ‘ 


School Name 


School Address 


ee eistinentises can State.... 
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Boyhood 4 | Mare Stories of 
Lincoln } || The Three Bears 





Reynard the Fox 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


and CLASSICS 

























NOTE. 


and those in the fifth 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


6 Kairy Stories of the Moon 


27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from JA%sop 
29 Indian Myths 

140 Nursery Tales 

288 Primer from Fableland 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
NATUR 


E 
1 Little Plant People—1 
2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from _Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

438 Adventures of a Brownie 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY. 

3 Little | Workers (Animal 

Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and_ Stings 

41 Story of Wool 


135 Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 

204 B oyho od of Lincoln 


SECOND 


PREPAID PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS 


yp ec books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 
Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, etc. 

there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by competent 
writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20% Discount on 50 or More Copies. 


Not only are 


350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 


tive colors. 


Many are profusely illustrated. 
Note the splendid character of the titles in the complete list below. 


If you 


have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


10% Discount on More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies. 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


The grading of the books is necessarily elastic and 
many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above 
and below as to the ones to which assigned. 
larly true of the titles in the second, third, 
and higher grades are, 
part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


FIRST YEAR* 


This is partieu- 
and fourth grades 
for the most 


31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 


228 
230 — 


32 VDatriotie Stories 
LITERATURE 
104 Mother Goose Reader 


Primer 
a 


First Term, 
dl 
for Begin 


Reader 


245 Three Tally. Goats Gruff, and 


329 A 


Ry Old-Time Stories 
Queer Little Eskimo 


334 Animal Stories 


152 


206 


290 


262 


268 


269 
270 


290 


303 
308 
317 
318 


830 















LITERATURE 
Mew-Mew 


72 Bow-Wow 
THIRD 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

6 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
12 Greek 
4&8 Nature 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries 
2 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 
3 Sleeping Beauty and Other 

qt ries 


and 


174 Sun Myths 

175 Norse Legends, I 

176 Norse Legends, II 

177 Legends of the Rhineland 

282 Siegfried The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 

289 The Snow Man, The Littie 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 

292 East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 
Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Bird Stories from _the Poets 


Hf Buds, Stems and Fruits 

51 Story of Flax 

52 Story of Glass 

53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 

133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—I, Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha’s Corner. Cup- 
hboard—II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt ; 

138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—III. Bb —y of Rice, 
Currants, Ho 

208 Little Plant Poeple of the 


Waterways 


migTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Story of Washington 

Story of Longfellow 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


FOURTH 


NATURE AND pawerny 


ard 
fa ebndite 


aaa 
SS 


75 Story of Coa 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton { People 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the Stars 

205 


Eyes and No Eyes ‘and The 
Three Giants 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
5 Story of. Lincoln 

56 Indian Children Tales 


33 
5 


YEAR* 


1 
1 


1 


NOTE: 


59 


60 
64 


35 
6 
165 


a 


66 


the 


Sisters” 


167 
LITERATUR RE 





78 Stories of the Backwoods 









ois 
ney 


tor 
Cote 


5 child Life 


7 The 


YEAR* 


Child’s Garden of Verses— 


Stevenson 
Picture &§ a _, weneies 
Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 4 
Vinter 
Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation [ Life Reader 
Fuzz in Japan—A_ Child- 
Four Little puahy Tails 
Patriotic ree Tails 
Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
The Rainbow Foirt 
Story of Peter bit 
More Stories of the Three 


ars 
alors Stories of the Three 


Pigs 
ren Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


for 


of the Boston Tea 


arty 
Children of the Northland 
Child Life in the Colonies— 
(New Amsterdam) 
in the Colonies— 
IL (Pennsylvania) 
Child Life in the Oiene~ 
{Il (Virginia) 


Story 
Pa 


8 Stories of the Revolution—- 


(Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Buys) 
Stories of the Revolution—IT 
(Around Philadelphia) 
Stories of the Revolution— 

III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
Story, of Benjamin Franklin 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 
Louise_on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 
Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 
stories from “Seven Little 
by Jane Andrews 
Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
and Bonheur) 


Little Goody Two Shoes 
Selections trom Alice and 
Phebe Cary 
Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 
Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades) ——Longfellow 
Our Animal Friends 
liow to Treat Them 
Poems _ Worth Knowing— 
Book I-—Frimary 
The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns Stories 
The Wise Frog and_ Other 
Health ‘Stories and Bhymes 


and 


YEAR* 


© 2 mM Www MwMOOAW1 
S DW ay Srieestomo 


A Little New England Viking 
Story of De § 

Story of Daniel “Boone 
Story of Printing 

Story of David Crockett 
Story of Patrick Henr: 
American Inventors—I (W 

ney and Fulton) 

American Inventors— 
(Morse and Edison) 
American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 

Fremont and Kit Carson 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


Story of ee Field 
ory zexington and 

, Hill 
Story of | A of Arc 
Famous Artists — II - 
(Reynolds and_ Murillo) 
3 Famous Artists—IIi- (Millet) 
8 Makers of European History 
LITERATURE 

90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow—(V illage Black- 
sinith, Children’s MHour, 
and others) 
Japanese Myths and Legends 
Stories from Old Testament 
1 Water Babies _ (Abridged) 
1 Tolmi of the 2 
2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


173 Tara 
195 


and 
Bolo 





Night 
Othe 


7 Kwasa the Chit 
Voyage to aw or (Abr.) 

Hansel 

Pretty Goldilocks 

Story-Lessons 
Manners 


of the 


Tents 
efore Christmas ond 


r Chri 
Stories {4ny G 
the Cav 
eller 


and rettel, 


gends from Many Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories land 
Karl and Katherine in _Hol- 
Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu_ Chen; 
Chinese Girl 











Discounts 


401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 

402 Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from 
Scott) (8th grade) 

408 Harmful and Helptal In- 
sects (6th grade) 

404 The lelemuee Stove-La 
Ramee (5th grade) 

405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 
grade) 

406 "arade) Bug—Poe (8th 

407 Dog of Flanders—La 
5 (5th grade) 








DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘aces cxctt 


For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 

PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


On More Than 10 and Less Than 
50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 
Health 


Rhy: 
Stories from wet gor" 


408 
409 


410 
411 
412 
413 
414 





ell ( 
es) —Blackall ( th or 
Speeches of Linco 


Cooper) 
Longfellow 
and Girls 


Stories 
mes (3d_ grade) 


44 pag. 


le 
ame Prince 





and 
in Everyday 


a Little 











FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

Ht Animal Life in the Sea 

93 Story j =, 

04 Story of Sug 

96 What We iprink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and Coco 

Peeps_ into Bird Nooks—II 
Snowdrops and_Crocuses 
Story of King Corn 

The Sky Family 

Making of the World 
Builders of the World 
Stories of Time 

TORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Explorations of Northwest 
Story of the Cabots 
Stories of the Norsemen 
Story of Nathan Hale 

Story of Thomas Jefferson 

Story of Bryant 

Story of Robert E. Lee 

Story of Canada 

Story of Mexico _[enson 

Story of Robert Louis Stev- 

Story of Hawthorne 

ee Stories—Haw- 
tho 

Story of Grant 

Story of Steam 

Story of McKinley 

Story of rk 


Story lag 
Story of the First Crusade 
of Father Ie tae 


Shot 


toroner 


CO ame DOHA 


ee ane cm SBOOS 


a 


< 


ee eh ff 
Nieiie pu SSoosSe: 
BOND 


Story 

Story of La Sal gale 

Story of Florence Nightin- 
Peter Cooper 


Story of 
SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
109 Cite of the Forest (Rub- 

Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
249 et. and Birds of Illinois 
298 Story of Leather 
299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND =r 
zs Four Great Music 
74 Four More Great Musici jians 
116 Old English Heroes 
117 Later English Hero 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 


RODS ee ee 
BK OwS-10I+ee 


mee OHH) 


232 Story 
265 Four 


King 
Ru 


_ 
J 
om 


Histo: 


113 


~ 
@ 
—J 


7 Lives 
88 Stor 


peed y 
Lewis 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 





9 The 
Story a Sindbad the 
tory _in Verse ( 


YEAR* 


Stories of Courage 


= es + A... 


219 Little Stories of aeeereny 


of Shakesp 
Little Discoverers in 


Panama 
274 Stories 
Chair—Hawthorne 
275 When 


\Vas 
287 Life in Colonial Days 
LITERATURE 
xin the Golden - 
in 


from Grandfather's 


Ls, _— Colony 


ne 
olden Touch ten 
ailor 
heri- 
Independence 


Daffydowndilly and 


ther _ Stories—Hawthorne 
Btory of Aladdin and of Ali 


186 Heroes from King_ Arthur 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selec 

199 Jackanapes {Ram 

200 The Child of Urbino—De- ‘a 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 

212 Stories of Robin Hood 

234 Poems Worth [aria 
II—Intermedia 

244 What heres at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories e 

250 At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 

255 Chinese ‘Fables and Stories 

309 Moni the Goat Boy 

313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


of Webster and Clay 
of Napoleon 


ry of L 
of Koger Ky “illiams 
d_ Clark Expedition 
of Wiiliam Tell 
of the Aeroplane 
of Erste 
of Wheel 
of Slavery—Booker T. 


Washing! 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


310 Story of Frances Willard 
326 Story of Harding 
GEOGRAPHY 

114 a) futopean, Cities ~ I 

So don and Paris) 

115 ee European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168 Great European Cities — IIT 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
— 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 

247 The Chinese and _ Their 

_ Country [Canal 

285 Story of Panama and the 

824 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons _in Animal 
Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 

" and Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in Animal 


Husbandry—Book II. (Sheep 
and Swine) 


STORIES OF THE STATES 


08 


Nios eS 
I 


‘5 
2 


ter 


pa TS) To, Bs Bs Bs Bs Ts Bs Ba Bs 


eR RR be NE 


vn ode abe SS 





ee 
1 


of Florida 

of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 
Story of Indiana 
Story of Jowa 

Story of Kentucky 
Story of Hichigan 
Story Minnesota 
4 Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 

of new Jersey 
Story of Ohi 

of Pennsylvania 
of at ‘Tennessee 


tah 
of West Virginia 
of Wisconsin - 


Story 
Story 


] 
= 





LITERATURE 


39 


LITERATURE 


IT 
13 
14 
15 
20 


123 


1 The 


Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
1 Rip Van Winklecirving 


12 


22 
24 


29 
29 
328 


iyo of Sleepy Hollox- 


Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 

The Miraculous Pitcher 
Hawthorne 


6 7% Minotaur—Hawthorne 


Tale of the White Hills 
ther Stories—Haw- 
thorne 

Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

Ten_ Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Skeleton in 
Armor, etc. 

Selections rom Holmes 
(The Wonderful One Hoss 
Shay, Old Ironsides, and 
Others 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 

The Great. Carbuncle, Mr, 
Sigsinbotham 9 Catastro- 
phe. § e, Snowflakes—Hawt)hiorne 

The Fusmics—Hawthorne 

The olden Fleece—Haw- 
thorne 

or Greek gaeroeet 
(Story of_ Perse’ 

Kingsley’s Greek "Heroes-IL 
(Story of Theseus) 


and 


5 Tennyson’s Poems—Sel, 


A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Readings 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
gd ae ainet e 

ri tories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others . 
fee of Little Nell (Cond. 
from Dickens) [ thorne 
The Dragon's Teeth—Haw- 
S The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 





SEVENTH YEAR* 


The Courtship of 
Standish-_Lonefellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from. the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 
Selections from Wordsworth 
(Odeon Immortality, We 
ase Seven, To the Cuckoo, 


Miles 


Selections from Shelley and 


ats 
The. Merchant of Venice— 
palections yaakespense 
Story o Arthar, as 
told_ by Tenn 
The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the Sketch 
Book—Irving 
The Gray ‘tnampion-Hew- 
thorne Selected 
Poems of Thomas Moore- 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
Lamb’s Tales from_ Shake- 
speare—Part, _I—(Tempest, 
Merchant of Venice, Mac- 


Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


235 
238 


239 L 


gor Worth op nowine* 

k IlI-Gram 

Lintts ‘Adventures. "of Ulys 
ses—Part 

amb’s Adventures ef Ulys- 

ses—Part Il 

Story of oe Tliad = (Con- 
densed ) —Church 

Story of ie "Eneid (Con- 
densed)-Church [erature 

Story of Langen uage and Lit- 

Battle of fea. also” 


the ohicans 
Cooper) 
(Condensed 


ns) 

Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's gatin (Con- 
densed from Stow 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Condensed from appertl 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s — from eu 
speare — Part It — (EH am 
Midsummer Night’s ry 


URE 

Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 


Enoch Arden--Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal~Lowell 
a ty Saturday 


The Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner—Coleridge {Poems 
Gray's Elegy and Other 
Julius Cesar — Selections— 
Shakespeare 

Henry the VIII-Selections— 
Shakespeare [speare 
Macbeth Selections — Shake- 
ws ‘s Lady of the Lake— 


nto I 

Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Lonefellow 
Horatius, ve he Ar- 
mada—Macaul 

Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon 





Other Poems~-Byron 


276 
305 
306 


5 Rhacus tnd 


Scott’s le of the Lake- 
Canto od Lowell 

ther Poems- 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 
and Selected Poems 
Vashington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 


Paul . Hayne—Biograply 
and Selected Poe 

Life of —_— eohnson- 
Macaula: 

Sir ste de Coverley Pa- 


~ ate ing- 


Introduction and Canto I 
—Se 
Tandiag 0 the ° ae 
(Orat on Se 
Wee Willie Winkie Ki ting 
Howe’s Masquerade — Haw 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (y2r7der fo" ) 
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James Russell Lowell—One of 
Nature’s Poets ~ 
(Continued from page 49) 


“J Jearned all weather-signs of day 
or night: 

No bird but I could name him by his 
flight, > 

No distant tree but by his shape was 
known 

Or, near at hand, by leaf or bark 
alone.” 


You will see that Jammy Lowell 
was a very fortunate boy. Not only 
did he live in a pleasant place but, 
what was much more important, he 
had the kind of mother and father 
who could be helpful to a boy who was 
to be a writer. His father was a well- 
read, well-educated, interesting man. 
He loved books and had a well-chosen 
library of between three and four 
thousand volumes. He had a very 
kindly disposition and was much be- 
loved by all of his congregation. 

Mrs. Lowell, of Scotch descent, had 
a strong imagination and was _ in- 
tensely fond of poetry. She was a 
great reader as was also Mary, who 
was eight years older than James. 
Both Mrs. Lowell and Mary often 
went about the house singing or re- 
citing poetry. In such a household a 
boy could scarcely help feeling that 
books wefte everyday companions. 

From two letters which James wrote 
when he was about nine years old, we 
Jearn that he liked to have books of his 
own. One of the letters says, “I have 
got three books,” and the other, “Moth- 
er has given me the three volumes of 
tales of a grandfather.” 

The letters also show that the future 
poet was very much like any other 
healthy, active boy of his age. In a 
letter to his brother he writes about the 
hut they had built together, about the 
dogs, the colt, the playful kitten, the 
new boys at school, a party he has 
attended, a new suit of blue broad- 
cloth, and he winds up in real boy 
fashion with a riddle. 

Jammy was the baby of a family of 
five, and perhaps a little spoiled by 
his mother. He learned his letters at 
a dame school in Cambridge. At nine 
years of age he was sent as a day pu- 
pil to a boarding school for boys, kept 
by Mr. Wells, a famous teacher of 
Latin. Jammy liked to entertain the 
boys at school with wonderful tales of 
his own making, or to reason with a 
chum about his old favorite, “The 
Faerie Queene.” 

When he was fifteen years old, 
Lowell was ready for Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was one of the youngest 
students in his class. At first he lived 
at home and had a room near the col- 
lege yard for study and meeting his 
friends. Later on he made the room 


his headquarters. In Lowell’s third | 
year, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
soon to be a popular poet, came to Har- 
vard to teach modern languages and | 
literature. | 

Lowell read a great deal‘ at college | 
and began to write poetry. He was | 
rather shy, but. he liked to have long 
discussions with his best friends. He 
did not work as hard as he should have 
worked on the required studies. Near 
the end of his course he was “rusti- 
cated,” that is, sent away to Concord 
for several weeks to make up his stud- 
ies. He had been chosen class poet, 
but for punishment was not allowed to 
read his poem. At Concord, he met 
the poet Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
the nature writer Thoreau. 

Young Lowell found it very difficult 
to decide what he should do for a liv- 
ing. He did not feel fitted to be a 
minister like his father, nor a doctor. 
He wanted to write, but few thought 
of writing as a profession, in those 
days, so he chose law. The first two | 
years out of college were the most 
troubled of his life. He did not like 











law, and preferred to spend his time 
in writing poetry rather than in study- 
ing. He was at length admitted to the 
bar, but he never made any money by 
practicing his profession. 

It became more and more necessary 
that the young man should make a liv- 
ing. His father had lost much of his 
property, and Lowell had met charm- 
ing Maria White, whom he wanted to 
marry. Miss White was also a poet 
and entirely sympathized with her 
fiancé’s longing to write. Many of 
the poems he wrote at this time were 
inspired by her. The poem called 
“Irene” was one of his best. Con- 
trary to the advice of his friends, who 
thought that it would not look busi- 
nesslike for a young lawyer to pub- 
lish poetry, he brought out his first 
volume called “A Year’s Life.” 

It did not attract much attention. 
A magazine called The Pioneer, which 
he started, was not a business success. 
However, the happy time came at 
Jength when the young writer decided 
that his meager earnings would be 
enough for a modest beginning in 
housekeeping. Lowell was writing 
for The Freeman, an anti-slavery pa- 
per, and he and his wife were sell- 
ing their verses to magazines. After 
a short stay in Philadelphia, they went 
to live in some of the upper rooms at 
Elmwood, the poet’s old family home. 

Lowell’s reputation as a writer was 
growing all the time. In 1846 some 
funny verses, written as a countryman 
might talk and filled with misspelled 
words, appeared in the Boston Courier 
under the name of Hosea Biglow. No- 
body dreamed at first that the careful 
and cultivated writer, James Russeli 
Lowell, was the author of them. It 











Every Teacher Should Know 


ws HY, Jane, you are lovely to- 

' day. You seem like a different 
girl That gown is wonderful. It 
Seems to give you a much better figure 
and the coloring is just right for your 
complexion. If the school ccmmis- 
Sioners see you in that, your salary 
will surely be increased.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I think I have 
already gotten the raise. I am now 
making a black velvet evening gown. 
Wait until you see that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? 
Surely you didn’t make that gown.” 

“Why, yes. I designed it and I 
made it. Otherwise I couldn’t afford 
to have it.” 


a 


“Why! I didn’t know you could 
design and make gowns.” 

“IT couldn’t. But fortunately I read 
of a wonderful school that comes right 
into your own home, so that during 
your spare moments you learn how. 
And it’s exceedingly fascinating to see 
the garments, made during the in- 
struction, come into being out of prac- 
tically nothing. And the joy of wear- 
ing them knowing that you, yourself, 
created them! Why, girls,” Jane went 
on, “I can now have three beautiful 
gowns for the money I formerly paid 
for one. On this one gown alone I 
saved several times the cost of the in- 
struction. 

“Over 21,000 women including many 
teachers have taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to take it up, why 
don’t you?” 

Every girl or woman, 15 or over, and in 
particular, every teacher, should mail the 
coupon at once for Free Sample Lessons | 
from this wonderful system. 

Cut the Coupon a Sn aa ae ae 
and mail it be- . a FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
fore turn- _@ Dept. M-602 

ing the at Rochester, N. Y. 


page yy Rush to me FREE SAMPLE_LES- 
© if SONS from the Learn-at-Home System 

# here checked, Tell me how to easily learn 

@ at home to Design and make Gowns or Hats. 


7 (0 Gown Designing C Millinery 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 




























































































The teacher’s 


CORONA. 


Standard keyboard, 10-inch carriage, full 12-yard 
ribbon, variable line spacer, stenciling device 


EACHERS are delighted 

with this Corona—hun- 
dreds of them have already 
purchased it. All who have seen 
it are unanimous in saying it 
is the most advanced type of 
portable writing machine. In 
a word—it is a complete office 
typewriter in portable form! 


Teachers wanted 
a standard machine 


They wanted the four-row 
standard keyboard—so we gave 
ittothem. They wanted a real 
variable line spacer (so useful 
in typing schedules, etc.). This 
machine has one—and it’s the 
only portable with this feature. 


In fact, no other portable has 
so many big machine conveni- 
ences. Glance over this par- 


tial list of features: 







i 
] 
1 
FREE—a_ reproduction of ! 
this original oil painting, 1 
in colors, size, 14}4x 20 ) 
inches, will be sent to any | 
teacher on request. (There 

is no printing or advertising | 
on the picture.) Supply is ] 
limited, so order promptly. ) 
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The wide (10-inch) carriage, 
with its big line space lever 
right up where you can flip the 
carriage back with one easy 
motion. 


The back spacer and margin 
release on the keyboard. 


The two-color, self-reversing 
ribbon, twelve yards long in- 
stead of six. 


The stenciling device-—a touch 
and the ribbon is inoperative 
and you are ready to cut the 
finest mimeograph stencil that 
can be made. 


The indicator which shows ex- 
actly where the type will strike. 


The perfect unobstructed visi- 
bility. 

Some portables have some of 
these features—no other has 
them all! 


You can own one 
There’s a Corona dealer near 
you who will be glad to arrange 
easy terms to suit you. (And 
if you have an old typewriter 
he will make you an allowance 
on it.) Look for Corona in your 
phone book, or mail the coupon 
for full information. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
107 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me full information 
about Corona. 
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(now in its fourth year) 


has attained 

the largest circulation 

of any magazine 

designed for classroom use. 


Have you seen it this year ? 
“ 2 . (Looseleaf binders, monthly quiz and 
You will find it admirable for history, quarterly index) 


English and social science work in high school grades. 


Mention the Normal Instructor and ask for enough copies of next 
week’s issue, free, for trial in your classes. 


WORLD NEWS Munsey Building 


50 South Third St. 
Washington, D.C. 


Columbus, Ohio 

















Entertainment Books 


Order Now for the Remaining Months of the School Year 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln’s Birthday in 
any school. The contents include: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- 
tics: Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lin- 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dia- 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. - Ample mate- 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


<f Grace B, Faxon. Teachers,will find in this book 
a splendid selection of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. The contents include: 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- 
tions from Washington; Quotations about Washington; 
Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In many of 





Rr 
PIECES«*0 PLAYS 
LINCOLNS BIRTH 














the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take re 
Abundant material for very small children as well as 
the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 

















Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon, Provides abundant. material for 
New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Faster, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Veace Day. he material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music,, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for vey | the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 

By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- 
tains 15 dialogues and plays for the little people, be- 














sides the pageant of ‘The Pied Piper” which is suited 
to any general program. Some of the plays ‘‘act’’ fif- eeupeenter — ——— ume 
teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- eet ee 




















ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and fairy 
tale characters, and grown persons, 40 cents, postpai 














Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B, Faxon, Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 





woman ME ase s ] 


Dialogues «an? Plays humorous ; ppame are serious, but with happily chosen PIECES ax» PLAYS 
: vemes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
s Country Schoo ranging from three — dialogues to thirty minute S= PATRIOTIC DAYS 












plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B, Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- 
morial Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), much 
of the contents may be used in any patriotic program. 
It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and - 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
dance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar tunes, 
etc. There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
and entire programs for higher grades. The pla: 3 - 
clude a dramatization of “‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try’. 40 cents, postpaid. 























Other Popular Titles 
Closing Day Exercises. For all grades. Faxon...§ .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book J,..+++-+++.sse00 40 CLOSING DAY 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II...... 40 EXERCISES 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book Ill. .---.-.--....+. .40 


Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor ..... -40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Signor ..-...-......+ -40 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Faxon .40 
Japanese Entertainments. Signor .......--..-++++-+- | 
“Colonial Minuets. (With Music.) Signor ........ .25 


Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M, Wiant.-. .40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils ......--...-.......+ -40 
Choice School Speaker. .......0--.cssesesseecseseseneeeeees 40 


The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 
Provides abundant material for every month 
of the school year. 364 pages..........- 1.50 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire 
line of Entertainment and other books for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°serte7. 9%") 
Dansville, N. ¥Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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was at the beginning of the war with 


exico when southern slave holders |- 


wished to get more territory where 
slavery would be lawful. Lowell was 
interested in anti-slavery and good 
politics. He believed that he could 
make people see the evil of bad_poli- 
tics more easily by making them laugh 
than by being serious. He was quite 
right. “People who would never have 
taken the trouble to read an_article 
about politics chuckled over Hosea’s 
funny sayings. Everybody read and 
quoted the “Biglow Papers,” and, 
through the fun, they saw the lesson 
that Lowell was trying to teach. | 

Lowell’s simplest poem was written 
when he was grieving for the loss of 
his little daughter Blanche. It is call- 
ed “The First Snowfall” and speaks of 
his other little girl, Mabel, who was 
the only one of his children who lived 
to grow up. His greatest poem_is 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” The 
preludes to this story of the knight 
who went out to search for the Holy 
Grail are filled with beautiful pictures 
of the outdoor world, which Lowell had 
loved from his boyhood. 

Lowell and the poet Longfellow were 
often together, as their homes were 
not far apart. They used to talk 
over their work, and were such true 
friends that neither ever took offense 
iat the other’s plain speaking. When 
the elder poet was ready to resign 
from his professorship at Harvard 
University, Lowell was appointed in 
his place. The salary that went with 
the position was a great help, for 
lowell had earned only moderate sums 
from his writings. 

Several years later The Atlantic 
Monthly was started, with James Rus- 
sell Lowell as editor-in-chief. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with his amusing 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble,” helped to make the magazine a 
success at the start. 

In 1877 Mr. Lowell became United 
States Minister to Spain. Three years 
later he was appointed Minister to 
England. He filled these positions very 


7. 

ames Russell Lowell was ever ready 
to use his talents in the defense of 
good causes. He helped to bring about 
the abolition of slavery and he worked 
to cleanse politics. e honor him for 
the good that he did in this way. We 
are grateful to him, too, for his verses 
which open our eyes to the beauty of 
the flowers, and our ears to the sweet 
notes of the song birds. His name is 
to be found in the Hall of Fame in 
New York University. 

AutHor’s Note:—Girls and boys will 
enjoy Sherwin Cody’s story of James 
Russell Lowell’s life in “Four Famous 
American Writers.” 


Making Current Events Inter- 
esting 
By Ruth Pennington 


Do your pupils enjoy current events, 
or do they belong with the countless 
number who sigh heavily when it is 
announced that ‘‘we will have current 
events to-morrow’? 

Secure a large piece of burlap or an 
ordinary gunny sack. Wash and dye 
it a dark color. Dark green is prefer- 
able. Tack this on the wall with 
thumb tacks. Instead of requiring 
pupils to report on newspaper articles, 
have them bring pictures of interest 
to be pinned on the burlap. The few 
words of explanation which always 
accompany a picture should be left on 
for other pupils to read. Pictures of 
notable persons, buildings of particu- 
lar interest, new inventions, and so 
forth are brought by the pupils. 

See that a new supply of pictures 
is brought each week. Select from 
them the suitable ones to be pinned up. 
The pupils will gain an interest in, as 
well as a knowledge of, the affairs 
of the world. 


That there should one man die ig- 
norant who had the capacity for 
knowledge, this I call a tragedy.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 





Send f 
Basketry Supplies iss 
ogue. 
UPHOLSTERY AND REED SUPPLY CO., 724 11th St..W. W., Washington, D. C. 


February 1926 























FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


pared primarily for the ‘use of 

teachers. Full instructions aro 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games, togéther with such 
information of a general nature as 
will make the book of the greatest 
practical value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion. There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate, as is necessarily the case 
in ungraded schools; games suitable 
for use at social or community gath- 
erings; games for special purposes in 
classroom work; in fact every kind 
of game that teachers may need for 
use at any time. An examination of 
the list of contents below will show 
the wide scope and variety of the 
material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of 
the book is the introduction preced- 
ing each chapter. This is a guide to 
the use of the games which follow 
and gives information in regard to 
such matters as formation, value of 
the type of game, age to which this 
type appeals, points to be kept in 
mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in 
making clear the plan of many of 
the games, arrangement of the play- 
ers, etc. 

The index also deserves special 
mention. Each game is listed alpha- 
betically and classified (1) according 
to kind of game; and (2) according to 
the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible 
to easily and quickly find any kind 
of game desired. 


Toor game book has been pre- 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games 
Discussion of Age (Continued) 
Groups Music 
General Suggestions Nature 
Counting Out and Reading 
Choosing Sides Spelling 
Circle Games Miscellaneous 
Dramatic Games - Bean Bag Games 
Singing Games Ball Games 
Mimetic Games Athletic Games 
Tag Games Contests, Individuals 
Hide andChase Games _ Contests, Teams 
Schoolroom Games Jumping 
Special PurposeGames Races 
Arithmetic Swatstick 
Drawing Miscellaneous 
Geography Quiet Games 
History Forfeits and Stunts 


820 pages, printed fn olear, read- 
able type on good paper and attrac- 
tively bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. Other offers on page 2 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 





everyday prob- 

etree] | Ro et 

\ . ci osphate 

h aah is es ecially 
als valuable, 

re A teaspoonfal three 

” times a day ina glass of 


cold water gives instant 
relief ani gratifying re- 
sults. Scientvfically pre- 
0-49 pared—constantin 
He aty—non-alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R. f. 


° “6 oe 
Jo introduce Fleurde Nuit 


SpREE 


This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 


ILLED with Fleur de Nuit 

Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 

lass stopper and special 

‘opper; regular price $1.00. 

Send us this advt. 
with name and address plainly 
written, and 25 cents (silver or 
stamps) to cover packing ,post- 
age, etc., and we will send 
promptly, prepaid, with safe 
delivery anteed. (Outsi 
U.S.A. add ro cents extra.) 

Only One to a person 
at the above specia li ntroduc- 
tory price. Additiona lordersto 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
in full, Order now. 


BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 
Dept. 205 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed 
by Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers in 
developing the subject of Health and Hygiene. 
It includes materia] for both the teacher and the 
class. There are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. It is practical and complete because it 
is the direct product of thousands of teachers’ 
urgent need of such an idea and the material neces- 
sary for its achievement. 

We shall be very glad to send “The Cleanliness 
Crusade” if you are interested in these subjects. 
Itis not appropriate for children beyond nine or 
tenyears, For the upper grades of the secondary 
Schools Dr. Bonser of Columbia has prepared an 
Educational Chart that we shall be glad to send 
upon application forit by the Superintendent. _ 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 32B, Cincinnati, Ohio, 




























HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
124A GroveAve., Woodbridge, N. J. 





-\' 


WM. DAVIS, M. D., 





Blue Butterflies iiity sai: 
upplies. 


Upholstery & Reed Supply Co.,724 11thst.,N.W.,Washington,D.C. 











ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Wak Sapioee “ nat 5 . Write for samples. 
OCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 
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The Tomato Sphinx or Hum- 
ming Bird Moth 
(Continued from page 56) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Tomato Sphinx or 
Humming Bird Moth, ask them the 
following questions: 

1. What color is the Humming Bird 

Moth? 

2. What color are the spots on his 

back? 

3. When does he fly? 

4, Why is he called the Humming Bird 
Moth? 

5. How does he know where to find 

the flowers? 

6. What flowers does he like? 

7. Why does he like the petunia 

flowers? 

8. What does the petunia’s cup hold? 
9. What does it taste like? 

10. How does the Humming Bird get 
the drink? 

11. How long is the Moth’s sucking 
tube? 

12. What does the Moth do with the 
tube when he is not drinking? 

13. What is the other name for the 

Humming Bird Moth? 


14, Why is he called the Tomato 
Sphinx? 

15. What color are the Tomato Moth’s 
caterpillars? 

16. What kind of a cocoon do they 
make? 


17. Did you ever find a little, brown 
jug? 

Where will you look for one? 
Draw a little, brown jug. 

Draw a gray moth with yellow 
spots. 
Draw 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21, the long sucking tube. 


A February Project 
(Continued from page 382) 


ular part of the story to illustrate. 
The class selected the best drawing in 
each row, and then assembled the scene. 

The making of the flag was fun. 
The material used was one and one- 
quarter yards each of red and white 
cambric and one-half yard of blue 
cambric. I selected cambric_ because 
it is the easiest material for little fin- 
gers to handle. The children, both 
girls and boys, sewed it, after their 
assigned seat work was satisfactoril 
completed. This proved to be an ef- 
fective incentive, too. 

Our Art Gallery illustrated such 
scenes in colonial life as knitting, mak- 
ing candles, the well sweep, the big 
fireplace with brass and iron vessels 
and tools, the warming pan, the baby’s 
cradle, the spinning wheel, the four- 
post bed, and costumes of the time. 

The climax came when we were ask- 
ed to present our work at the annual 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans. The border 
was carefully taken down from its 
place above the blackboard, and it was 
reenforced by pasting light cardboard 
on the back and by tacking nine broom- 
sticks in place at regular intervals. 
Nine little boys held these sticks aloft, 
thus showing every part of the border. 

The Mistress of Ceremonies told the 
audience the “why” and “how” of the 
work; then fifteen little children, one 
after another, took the classroom 
bamboo stick pointer and told the 
stories of the fifteen pictures. Lastly, 
the little two-act play, “The Making 
of Our First Flag,” was presented, 
and our flag displayed. It was inspir- 
ing and delightful to hear George 
Washington (Billy) say to Robert 
Morris (Ralston), “Let us salute our 
flag,” and to see Betsy Ross’s (little 
Edith’s) big black eyes shining over 
= top of the flag that was really 
theirs, 





Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industry all easy; he that riseth late 
must trot all day and shall scarcely 
overtake his business at night, while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty 





soon overtakes him.—Franklin. 
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Photograph of Miss Eoa Currie’s Fifth Grade class, Forest City, Arkansas—thirty-five happy 
children who find fun in brushing their teeth twice each day. 


When the school board 


came to visit .. 


“Nothing was more 
attractive or more 
admired,” says Miss 
Eva Currie of Forest 
City, Arkansas, “than 
the beautiful Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Charts, 
with their hundreds 
of gold stars.” These 
charts make it easy 
to teach Oral Hy- 
iene. They’re free. 
end the coupon! 





free. 


HE Arkansas Health Contest 
was on. With it came weigh- 
ing . . . measuring . . . dental 
examinations . . . teaching the 
value of foods . . . of sleep... 
of exercise and fresh air. These 
subjects, Miss Eva Currie, teacher 
of the Fifth Grade, Forest City, 
Arkansas, found little difficulty in 
teaching. But what a job it 
was to get the thirty-five pu- 
pils in her class to brush their 
teeth twice a day. The children 
just wouldn’t do it! 
About that time Miss Currie 
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“TI urge every teacher,” 
says Miss Currie, “to 
write for at least one Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Chart.” Have 
you sent for yours? It’s 
Mail the coupon 


tT RP eet 


saw an announce- 
ment, like this one, 
offering a FREE Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Chart 
with gold stars to 
paste in beside the 
name of each pupil 
who brushed his teeth 
each day. She sent 
for this chart. It 
came. She put it up. 

What a change! 
“The work was at 
once enlivened,” 
Miss Currie writes enthusiasti- 
cally. “Each pupil looked upon the 
chart with an eye of pride. Need- 
less to say, it was kept almost 
100%.” 

During the Health Contest, Miss Currie’s 

room was visited by doctors, nurses, social 
workers, by parents and by other teachers, 
Then one day the entire Board of Educa- 
tion came. How proud Miss Currie was of 
her thirty-five healthy, husky youngsters 
as their smiles revealed white, glistening 
teeth. Yet teaching Oral Hygiene and get- 
ting the children to brush their teeth regu- 
larly had been easy for her, “thanks to 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Gold Star Chart.” 
Be sure your pupils are brushing their 
teeth correctly—upward and downward 
—with the correct brush—the Pro- 
phy-lae-tic. It comes in the Adult size, 
pictured at the left, and then there is the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, for those who 
prefer a small sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 


FREE—to the left is shown the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Gold Star Chart. It 
will be sent you free. Fiil out and 
mail the coupon. 





AppRESS 









PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 62 


Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, to- 
gether with gold Stars, to help me encourage my 
pupils to brush their teeth more frequently \ 


Name... 


City AND STATE......... 
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ART CRAFTS GUILD | 
Collegiate Tours 


Join our group of college students, instruc- English castles, the Shakespeare coun- 


tors, alumni, and friends who will tour try, rural England and Oxford Univer- 
England, Holland, Belgium and France sity. Four days in London. | 
this summer. Visit the Hague, Amsterdam and 


Free side trip (via Toronto) to Niagara Scheveningen in Holland; Brussels, 
Falls. Opportunity to see eastern Canada, Bruges, Zeebrugge, Ostend and other 
romantic Montreal and picturesque Quebec. points in Belgium. By train through 

Ocean voyage on board Canadian Pacific _ the battlefields to 
steamships, with an American University Paris, where we spend a week, with 
dance band to furnish music. trips to Versailles and the American | 
Plenty of deck space fordanc- _ battle sector. Ample time for individual | 

ing, rest, recreation, deck sight-seeing and shopping. Return | 
games, sports, dramatics. sailing from Cherbourg. 

Comfortable berths. Appe- Shorter tours if desired, at $260 and 
tizing meals. Two day voy- $330. Extensions to Switzerland, Ger- 
age down the mighty St. many and Italy at moderate cost. Hotels 
Lawrence River. Only four mez'sand traveling expenses include 





days open sea. in tcur price. Management arranges all 
Landing at Liverpool,we details; books transportation; secures | 
visit Chester and Leaming- desirable hotel accomodations; conducts | 


ton. By motor to famed party. Write for complete itinerary. 












Art Crafts Guild Travel 





Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me details of 
your Collegiate Tours to Europe, and illustrated Tour Folder. 


Bureau, Department 157, 
500 North Dearborn Street, 

| "ae ‘ Chicago, Lllinois. 

| 

| 
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Devices for Seat Work 
By Mrs. Eltha Winter 


Following are some devices for seat 
work which are both educational and 
interesting for children. The riddles 
which I am giving may be copied on 
the blackboard and the first-grade chil- 
dren who can read and copy well may 
copy them, illustrating the answers or 
merely writing the answers. 


I am large and round and yellow. 

Your mother makes me into pies. 

You will make me into a jack-o’- 
lantern. 

What am I? (pumpkin) 


We leave you in the fall. 
We spend the winter in the sunny 


south. 
In the spring we come back to you 
again. Draw us. (birds) 


I am round and red. I have a brown 
stem. I am good to eat. 

My seeds are brown. You will find 
them when you have eaten me. 

What am I? (apple) 


Place these questions and lists of 
words on the blackboard, asking the 
pupils to select the right words to an- 


'swer the questions: 


What little animals store up food for 
winter? Squirrels, dogs, ants, bees, 
cows, rats. 

What little animals sleep all winter? 


| Snakes, woodchucks, squirrels, frogs, 


hens, bears. 
Who like corn? Horses, elephants, 
cows, pigs, birds, chickens, rabbits, 


| turkeys, boys, and girls. 


What does Mother make of corn? 
Bread, pie, pudding, cookies, pancakes. 
These directions for the children to 
follow at their seats should be written 
on the blackboard: 
Draw and name ten things you are 
thankful for. 
Name ten things you like to eat. 
Draw a picture and write a story 
.about it. 
Write a story about a picture in the 
room. 








Locational Geography 
(Continued from page 34) 


began recently with ten children ang 
one teacher. Now thirty-five childyen 
belong to the travel clubs and joy; 
teachers direct the work. In the he. 
ginning the location that is to be stud. 
ied must be selected. Here the pupils 
have the sole ‘right of choice. After , 
discussion, a ballot is taken. 

Again what a wealth of material 
presents itself! The teacher has ae. 
cess to the visual education department, 
She can study and use stereographs 
moving pictures, mounted pictures. 
and so on. The children can make 
travel books, even though they are not 
elaborate. They may contain a fey 
simple notes or sentences, or a few 
pictures. They represent just what 
the individual has gained from his 
club and no more. It may be that the 
pupil has gleaned nothing that meant 
anything to him during the club meet. 
ing. Then nothing appears in the 
book! But again, one struggling little 
sentence may be the meat of the les. 
son to the child who has written it and 
a real triumph in his mind. It is a 
result, indeed, to the teacher! 

This method of teaching geography 
has passed the experimental stage and 
graduate teachers are reporting upon 
the success and practicability of the 
method and the truth of the psychol- 
ogy which underlies the three steps: 
locational geography handled as a puz- 
zle; the filling-in process with a wealth 
of descriptive material; and the conse- 
quent questioning attitude of the child 
and the answering of his questions by 
an intensive study of people and their 
environments and by a study of causes 
and results, 


Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head! 
Whittier. 
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EUROPE 


Your Goal This Year 


Round Trips in Tourist 3rd Cabin $170 Up 


Europe is not far away these days. All its attractions, its 
wealth of cultural advantages, the thrill of travel in strange 
lands, among new sights is easily within your grasp. 








But plan NOW. Make 1926 the never-to-be-forgotten year. 
Plan NOW to cross to Europe on one of the great ships of 
White Star and associated lines. 


For the limited vacation budget our Tourist Third Cabins offer 
the ideal ocean transportation—clean, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, good food and service, broad decks for recreation in the 
open, congemial fellow travellers. Or consider our luxurious 
Second Cabins and our delightful, moderately-priced Cabinships. 


Let us send you literature describ- 
ing our ships and services in detail. 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 






































**Good- by” 
Souvenir 


No. 55 


Supplied 
with or 
without 
special 

printing for 
your school 
on inside 
pages ; 
also with or 
without 
photograph 
of teacher 
or school. 











A New Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


Cover in Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors. 


BOOKLET WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 5% x 3% inches with cover of white peb- 
bled bristol on which the design shown above is handsomely printed in colors. Inside there 
are four pages on two of which will be printed the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils. The remaining twe 
pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day. The booklet is daintily tied yon 
silk cord. A photograph of the teacher or school will be mounted in a panel on the — 
of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional — 
lets ordered at same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi+ 


tional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: E o : 
special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in ‘which the teacher may writ 


Same as above except that in place of = 
e the 


date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. = 
with photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each 
Price without photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 


the entire lot. Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 
at no additional charge. A sample of this souvenir will be sent upon receipt 0! 


four cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give the name and number of this souvenir (‘Good- 
by” Souvenir No. 55) and the quantity desired. For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board, and pupils just as you want them to appear on the souvenirs. As many 
souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; ‘where pupils names 
exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. If photo- 


graph is desired on the souvenirs, send us any good kodak print or other good photograph 
of yourself or school securely wrapped and with your name and address on back. 


er- 


fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. | Full remittance 
must accompany order. Send money ordor, bank draft, or currency, registered. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y: 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 
(Continued from page 38) 


know about a person who talks in a 
whining, peevish voice; about one who 
talks in a fretful voice; in a snappy 
voice; in a ‘bossy’ voice; in a laughing 
voice? Listen to your own voice. 
What sort of person does it show you 
to be? Have you ever discovered that 
by calming your voice you calm your- 
self to a great extent? Next time it 
rains when you are planning to go 
somewhere try saying, not an angry, 
J never saw such wretched weather!’ 
but the beautiful poem about ‘How 
beautiful is the rain!’ and see if you 
do not feel less disgusted when you 
have repeated the quiet words. Speak 
in a quiet voice. 

“There are other things besides pitch 
and loudness which we need to con- 
sider in learning to control our voices. 
We should learn when and how much 
to use them. A thoroughbred will not 
allow his voice to break in when some- 
one else is talking. That is very rude, 
but it is a habit which we are all likely 
to fall into. Let our third rule, then, 
be: Do not interrupt. 

“Some people seem to be very fond of 
the sound of their own voices, for they 
talk on and on and on, usually without 
saying much, until those who have to 
listen are very much bored. ‘The 
chatterbox,’ we call one who talks in- 
cessantly. Nobody likes to have a 
chatterer around. So let us watch our- 
selves to see that we obey this rule: 
Do not chatter. 

“There are times when we should be 
able to keep the voice absolutely still, 
and that is when someone else wishes 
to speak. Someone has said that the 
best conversationalist is the person 
who can listen well. We all like to 
talk to the person who seems glad to 
see us, interested in what we have to 
tell him, and listens to us with an 
eager face, Then let us in turn treat 
him as courteously, and listen sym- 
pathetically while he talks to us. Let 
us remember to follow this last rule 





which we add to the others: 
good listener. 


Be a 


Correlations 

BooKLETs 
Upon the page devoted to The Voice, 
let the children copy the rules formu- 
lated above. 
In their book of illustrations let them 
illustrate some story, such as “The Old 
Wolf and the Seven Goslings,” or “The 
Three Bears,” in which the voice show- 
ed the disposition of the possessor. 


BLACKBOARD Motto— 
Some syllables are swords. 
Henry Vaughn. 


Memory GEMS— 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing 
in woman. 
—Shakespeare. 


What you keep by you, you may 
change and mend; 
But words once spoke can never be 
recalled. 
—Roscommon. 


Speech is but broken light upon the 
depth 

Of the unspoken; even your loved 
‘words 

Float in the larger meaning of your 


voice 
As something dimmer. 
—George Eliot. 


A dearth of words a woman need 
not fear; 
But ’tis a task indeed to learn—to 


ear: 
In that the skill of conversation lies; 
That shows or makes you both polite 
and wise. 
—Young. 


Bibliography 
“The Chatterbox,” by Jane Taylor. 
“Red Riding Hood.” 
“The Three Bears.” 
“The Old Wolf and Seven Goslings.” 








The Little Miessner 
First Choice Again 


The little Miessner, the original small piano, was 
selected for the new, wonderfully equipped Benjamin 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 


The 3 ft. 7 in. high Miessner serves the school room 
as no other instrument can. 
about so that all rooms in a school can have piano 
music. Has a big, beautiful tone that inspires en- 
thusiasm for music and love of the music periods. 


Thus, teachers with the Miessner can make much 7 
more rapid progress in school music instruction. Ps 
The Miessner is a quality built instrument, far ad- 7 
vanced, It embodies the low tension stringing 7 Reng 
principles which make it hold tone longer, even with 7 138 Reed St., 
the hard usage of schools. It is the instrument you ilwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 


should have to make the most of music in your 


schools, 


Write for complete information. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 7 Namececocgeccecccveccccccccce 


138 Reed Street, 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE , 





It is easily moved 


7 _Please send me 
Miessner catalog, 
/ details of your 
/ special 10-day free 
trial offer and special 

7 price to schools. 
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on your Santa Fe-Fred Harvey way to and from California. 

Three days personally-conducted motor tour in luxur- 
ious Harveycars through a region rich in history and 
mystery—the Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with 
everything provided—meals, lodging and motor transpor- 
tation. 

Westbound passengers leave trains at Las Vegas, New 
Mex., and join them again at Albuquerque, New Mex., 
three days later. Eastbound is just the reverse. 

This unusual tour comprises visits to old Santa Fé, also 
the inhabited Indian Pueblos of Tesuque, Santa Clara, San 
Juan, Santo Domingo and other places in the Upper Rio 
Grande Valley, as well as the huge ruin of Puyé a cliff 
pueblo twenty centuries old. 

There will be optional side trips and “land cruises” in 
charge of specially trained couriers for those who wish to 
extend their travels off-the-beaten-path. 

This service will begin May 15, 1926. 


' Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines 
| No. 1112-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

1 Am planning @ trip tO.......-....c-cese-ncecenseeerosseeeneeees this summer and would be glad to receive 
| 

\ detailed mformation about the Indian detour. There will be <ssseseeees-DO@PSONS in party. 
1 


' Name....... 
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100 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Will You Use These Books for 10 Days ||" 


Volumes #@ 
Each 
8x 1014 


Inches 


Two i 3 : 


Heavy 
Inter- 
grain 

Binding 


™= 


Equal in 
Volume 
of Con- 
tents to 
at Least 
Five 
Ordinary 
Sized 
Books 







768 Pages 
Profusely Ulustrated 


Send No Cash 


Merely Sign and Mail 
the Blank Below 


The books will be immediately sent, postpaid, 
for your examination and use. 

If, after ten days, you decide that you want to 
keep them, payment may be made on the 
easy terms as provided in blank, or 

If you decide that you do not wish to keep 
them, simply notify us and postage will be 
sent for their return. 

This puts the books to the supreme test and 
makes you the sole judge. 


YOU RISK ABSOLUTELY NOTHING. 





USE THIS BLANK 


ed eas ccinsstscxtcnsch sR ecteaae 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, 


If entirely satisfied with the books, I will send you $1.00 on the 
15th of next month and $3.00 on the 15th of each of the next two 
sueceeding months, making a total of $7.00. It is understood that, 
if L pay the entire amount on the 15th of next month, I will be 
allowed a discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $6.50. 


If these books should not be satisfactory in every sense, I will no- 
tify you by letter within ten days from their receipt. In that event, 


Name 
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—at Our Expense? 


Ws are desirous of giving every teacher an opportunity to become acquainted with 
MATERIAL, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, a new two-volume set of 


beoks which we have recently published. 


These two volumes provide the very best and most up-to-date teaching helps, plans 


and material for use in all branches of elementary school work. 


They have been pre- 


pared by practical teaching specialists who have long been identified with the best in 
educational work. Every subject for every grade is covered thoroughly and authorita- 
tively and only the most carefully tested methods and material are presented. A classi- 
fied index in each volume makes all material readily accessible. 


The wide scope and very helpful character of these books will be apparent from an ex- 


amination of the brief outline of contents printed below. 


Note, for example, that the 


section devoted to Penmanship is the work of A. N. Palmer, author of the Palmer 


Method. Need more be said? 


In fact, all of the standard subjects are equally as com- 


petently presented with the most advanced and sound ideas. 

Note also the large number of special departments, such as Projects, School Lunches, 
Gymnastics, Games, Story Telling, Birthday Stories, Manual Arts, Sewing, etc. 

Then there are suggestions and material for Opening Exercises, an abundance of En- 
tertainment Material, and many pages of Songs and Music that make up a veritable store- 


house of good things for the busy teacher. 


The two volumes contain 768 pages, are beautifully printed on heavy book paper and 
bound in rich maroon Intergrain with title stamped in gold. Hundreds of illustrations 


are interspersed throughout the text. 


The Picture Study section contains eight large re- 


productions of famous paintings in full color with several others in black and white. The 
Drawing section has several pages of plates in color. 

_We might continue to describe these books to you; we might give you a detailed re- 
view of the contents of each volume; we might tell you what other teachers and promi- 
nent educators think of them, and yet after all, we would fall far short of giving you an 


adequate idea of their real worth. 


There is only one way by which you can actually KNOW how valuable these books 
are to YOU, and that is by subjecting them to the test of your own examination and use. 


Examine and Use These Books for 10 Days with No Obligation to Keep Them 


We want you to see, carefully examine, and use these books for 10 days—without ex- 


pense or obligation. 


If you decide that they are just what you need in your work, keep 


and pay for them on the easy terms stated in the blank below. If you decide they are not 
what you need, simply notify us within the 10-day period, and we will send return postage. 


To take advantage of this offer it is only necessary that you fill out and mail the ac- 


companying blank. Will you do this today? 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN VOLUME I 


READING. Aids and devices for teaching both oral 
and silent reading in all grades. Special emphasis 
on silent reading which is now so much stressed in 
schools. Phonic devices, reading games, and black- 
board reading lessons also included. 

SPELLING. Ideas for motivating the study of spell- 
ing; suggestions for introducing variety into the 
lessons; new methods of teaching. 

ARITHMETIC. Definite, concrete helps in teaching 
oral arithmetic, fractions, long division, percentage, 
and other branches of the subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. Material for teaching both physical 
and industrial geography. Devices for relating 
the subject to everyday life. Sand-table lessons 
based on study of different countries. Many 
geography stories about people of other lands, 

HISTORY. Aims and methods of teaching. Teach- 
ing of local history. Study of Indian and Pilgrim 
life. Biographical stories of famous Americans, 
History dramatization. 

CIVICS. Teaching of citizenship in the lower grades. 
Outlines for teaching the subject in intermediate 
grades. Detailed study of the Constitution for 
grammar grades. 

PROJECTS. Complete directions for carrying out 
a great variety of projects in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, nature study, etc. 


PICTURE STUDY. Eight reproductions of famous 
paintings in full color and several others in black 
and white. All required on state courses of study. 
Full text giving story of the artist, study of the 
picture, questions to ask pupils, and suggestiops 
for correlation accompany the pictures. 

HYGIENE. Modern method of teaching health de- 
veloped through posters, stories and dramatizations. 

GYMNASTICS. A _ series of setting-up exercises 
adaptable to all grades, fully illustrated, by William 
P. Uhler, Jr., Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Irvington, N. J. 

GAMES. Singing and folk games; story plays; in- 
door and outdoor games. 

ETHICS. Lessons in Ethics for each month of the 
school year, with stories to illustrate each lesson. 
OPENING EXERCISES. Valuable suggestions with 

much seasonable material for each month. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Teaching of both 
oral and written composition. Picture language 
lessons. Devices for teaching grammar, Outlines 
for teaching various poems. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. By Mary. Agnes Davis, In- 
structor Quantity Cookery, Teacher’s College. 
The what, how and why of School Lunches with 
definite suggestions for‘materials and equipment, 
menus, instructions for preparing and serving, ete. 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN VOLUME II 


PENMANSHIP. Forty-seven lessons with clear and 
definite directions to the teacher for each lesson. 
illustrated by cuts showing positions and speci- 
mens of handwriting. By A. N. Palmer of the 
Palmer School of Writing, a recognized authority. 

STORY TELLING. A_ seasonable story for each 
month of the school year. 

BIRTHDAY STORIES. A birthday story for each 
month giving the life of some famous person whose 
birthday occurs in that month. 

DRAMATIZATION. How to dramatize stories; dram- 
atizing for special programs; full dramatizations of 
several stories. 

SEAT WORK. This section gives abundant material 
for seat work of all kinds and includes much hand- 
work as well. Many patterns and illustrations, 

SEWING. By Mary B. Grubb, Author of Industrial 
Primary Reader and When Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts. Practical sewing projects for elementary 
schools. Fully illustrated with diagrams. 


NATURE STUDY. Type lessons on various topics. 
Outlines by seasons for different grades. By Robert 
A. Greene, Geneseo State Normal School. 

DRAWING. Treats of: Materials and equipment; 
blackboard, crayon, and water color work; perspec- 
tive; design; lettering; color. By John T. Lemos, 
Editor of School Arts Magazine and drawing in- 
structor at Stanford University. 

MANUAL ARTS. Simple, practical projects in wood- 
work, weaving, basketry and other construction 
work adapted to the use of elementary grade pupils. 

POETRY. A large number and variety of pocms 
appropriate for each month of the school year. 
Many appropriate for recitation purposes. 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Entertainment material 
for all special days. Plays for instructive pur- 
poses also, as safety, health, and better speech. 

MUSIC. Twenty songs suitable for school use. A 
large variety is introduced so that the teacher will 
find songs appropriate for each month. 


you will give me instructions for their return at your expense, and Ss ss * ‘ e ‘ 
when I return the books to you this order will be cancelled. ese Mail the Coupon Now and Get the Books for 10 Days’ Examination Without Expense or Obligation. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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Bunte Cough Drops soothe the 
throat and relieve the annoying 
tickle. Made of pure cane sugar, 
menthol and horehound. The 
menthol heals — the horehound 
soothes. 


MENTHOL’ HOREHOUND 


but COUGH 


DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 

















During chaos in Germany, 
leading artists designed many 
quaint, unusual pictures which were 
reproduced on German c n this 
period. This rare collection of Not- 
geld might be of antique value in years te 
comes pli bequewall ockoredend poster. 

. Habits o ople, cus’ of coun’ 

storical sites Dearchitecture, agricultural, {ndustry, 
science, music, atmoria lsub jects, animal life and colonia 
views are all depicted in these genuine, new, crisp. wel 

‘ inches, Ideal for 


executed bills. Averagesize 21-Zby 4 ini 
Students, artists, historians, 
ners, mt surely wantaset. Entertaining 
andeducational.. Supply ts limited. Act gaickly. 
iend your name and address. Mention wheth- 
Mor 0 $i youane collection Cr 108 for 605 200 wd 
or ‘or $3, Pay postman price plus pos 
OneY. age onarrival. All Rotores uaranteed to 
hnamtaves stampa 
N. MAR Ne 
45 W. 45th St., New York,N.Ve 














Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 
Smooth writing surface. Large sheets’ 

Distinctive envelopes. xclusive 
: gothic type. Rich dark blue 
ink, Use Silvertone yourself, 
Also use when bestowing gifts, 


Z Wy 


200 Ex7ie. sheets, eavelopesto match, $1.00. 100 6x7in. deuble sheets, envel- 
Ges, $1.50. 10071 /4x101/2ie. sheets with executive envelopes3 7/8x7 1/2 
$2.00. 10071 /4x10 1/2ie. sheets with executive envelopes (beth Silvertone 
embossed’) $2.50. Lower than store prices for uapristed stationery. 
Add 10 cents to all prices, if west of Denver or in Canada. 
Send today. Money back if not highly pleased. 


Silvertone Stationery Co., 32 Gay St., Miamisburg, Ohio 









GIVEN 


Genuine full size NATIONAL Moving 
Picture Machine—not a toy, but easil 
operated by any girl or boy. Rewin 
and Take-up eels. ‘Outre for full 
Hour's REAL SHOW, Box of Safe 
Film, Metal Slide with 60 different Film 
Subjects. Tickets, Show Bills, In 
structions. Sell only 28 pckgs. 
Bluine at 10c ea. giving ‘Art ii 
Free with each pekg. and remit 
per offer in catalogue. i 
today. Send no money. 
BLUINE MFG. CO. 
B-137 Mill St., 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
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Picture Study 
(Continued from page 50) 
_People often miss the artist’s 
viewpoint. The old idea that every- 


thing should be a photographic repre- 
sentation, exact in each detail, has long 
been exploded. Leutze wished to leave 
a permanent record of the splendid 
patriotism and rugged character of our 
colonial people, and he has succeeded 
admirably in doing this. 

Leutze’s painting has many splen- 
did points. When we view this pic- 
ture we are immediately aware of two 
facts: one is that it represents Wash- 
ington and his men; the other, that 
they are facing extreme danger. 
Washington and his color bearer are 
the high point in the composition. 
From them the figures slope down in a 
triangular area. 

As our eye travels from this focal 
point of the composition we notice the 
varied costumes of the soldiers and 
their determined and alert expressions. 
They help to convey the idea of the 
colonial troops’ enthusiasm and deter- 
mination which prevailed in spite of 
poor equipment and lack of funds. 

In the distant background we see 
other figures obscured by the hazy 
light. In this part of the painting 
Leutze adhered more closely to realis- 
tic facts, thus proving that he was bent 
upon giving decided prominence to the 
figure of Washington and his boat. 

As we study the expressions on the 
faces of the men in the foreground and 
our eyes come back to the flag clasped 
in the arms of the color bearer, the 
picture instills in us a feeling of pa- 
triotism that stays with us for a long 
time. Painted in the years closely 
following upon the Revolutionary War, 
this picture by Leutze will always be 
a permanent record of the great for- 
titude of the men who helped to create 
our government. 

There are many ways in which the 
study of this painting can be correlated 
with school work. Its historical con- 
nection is very apparent. It would be 
an interesting project to find pictures 
showing uniforms worn by the soldiers 
of various wars, such as the Revolu- 
tionary, Civil, Spanish-American, and 
World War. 

The subject of ice, glaciers, and ice 
packs would make an interesting study. 
Another correlation would be the study 
of boats of various types—as flat- 
bottom boats, skiffs, and Indian canoes. 
Rowing, sculling, sailing, and so on, 
are full of interest to both girls and 
boys. Pictures of the different kinds 
of boats can be collected for a large 
poster. 


Iron—The King of Metals 


(Continued from page 52) 


an accurate analysis of their com- 
positions.” 

“Why is limestone used?” asked 
James, 

“To make the material melt at a 
lower temperature and to combine the 
‘slag,’ which is liquid cinder, and other 
dross so that it will flow out of the fur- 
nace,” returned Mr. Walker. “Blasts 
of warm air are driven up through 
the furnace with a pumping engine. 
You will notice that below this point 
where the air enters, are two holes. 
From the upper hole escapes the slag, 
and from the lower one pours the 
molten iron. As iron is the heavier of 
the two, it runs to the bottom of the 
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New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 
Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 










Address be 


Nearest to You. 
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THERES HISTORY EVERYWHERE 
IN THIS ADVENTURE LAND 








In 1738, the French-Canadian, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, 

sieur de la Verendrye, penetrated into today’s Great North- 

erncountry, explored the Upper Missouri River anddiscovered 
the Rocky Mountains, 


} ym bold Verendrye to James J. Hill, the 
country traversed by the Great Northern 
has been steeped in valorous achievement. 


Come out and feel its spell. 


See the amazing cities, the productive prairies, 
the extensive apple orchards, the tremendous 
mining and ‘hatin enterprises, the great 
rivers and “shining mountains” of Glacier 
National Park and your own Northwest. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 


This newest and finest of Northwest trains, 
with its specially Pullman built all-steel cars 
and its many innovations in travel conven- 
ience,makes the trip through the historic North- 
west most delightful at this time of year. 


See America First’ 
MAIL COUPON 


GREAT NORTHERN 


“A Dependable Railway”’ 


New Oriental Limited westbound leaves New Chicago Union Station daily 11 p.m. via 
Burlington-Great Northern, St. Paul 11:25 a.m., Minneapolis 12:01 p.m. Eastbound 
leaves Tacoma daily 6:20p. m., Seattle and Portland daily 8 p. m., Spokane daily 8 a.m. 





as. Dicxrnson, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Room 712 
reat Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


ee 















I am contemplating a trip through the Northwest about................-...-.-....- Send me literature. l 
| )\ (7) 
Address | 
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Will you sell your 
imagination? 


IF THINGS inside you seem to clamor to 
be written, with an almost torturing 
magic... you are potentially the kind 
of writer that editors bid for. And if 
there is impetus to your thinking, so 
that ideas jostle and push ... the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship can train 
your imagination to write itself down at 
a profit to you of two, three, five cents a 
word or even more. The method is 
strictly personal. You are taught, con- 
cisely, by correspondence, short story 
and photoplay technique. Suspense, in- 
trigue, character, climax—all the intri- 
cate tools of short story and photoplay 
writing are oe into your hands and 
you are taught to use them well. You 
carve out stories that go over strong, 
yet are a part of you—your own peculiar 
talents. For details, send coupon. 


r PALMER INSTITUTE OF AuTHoRsHIP | 


Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
\ Please send me, without expense or obli- 
gation, information about your home-study 
! course in: [] Short Story Writing 

| (J English Expression 29-B 
I Name 

| 

I 


Address 








All correspondence strictly confidential 


Cee en encerememenn 








Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


bene 
EYES 


ee '?# 
ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost overnight by massaging 
freely with soothing, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y.,Wichita,Kans. 


STEEL PLATE mitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
i $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples, 
Wiite your copy plainly and mail to us with P.9. order tocover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


PBUNION 


}EDUDYNE, the marvelous new S y i 
eanrons. one pai stops almost Insts The Hamp 
8 tho ry. ic. 2 

HAVE SHAPELY FELT. —- 
SENT ON TRIAL 

For your own relief, so 7a can prove results and recom= 
eye Sur frienge, will gladiy arrange to send youa 

0. gE So ttotry. N 
say-**I want to try Pedodyne." a oe 


KAY LABO 
¥ 186 N, LaSalle St., og RES. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
ngugain. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars, Bookletfree. 

rite today, enclosing 3stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D.J,MAHLER, 152-A MahierPark, Providence,R.I, 



















































furnace, and, as you see, it. flows .out 
into these channels or troughs formed 
in sand. 

“When the iron hardens it forms 
bars or ‘pigs,’ as they are commonly 
called. The pigs are dumped into a 
waiting car and taken to other places 
in the mill, where they are made into 
various articles. About every four 
hours we have to draw off the iron, 
but the slag has to be tapped more 
often so that it will not rise up to 
where the air enters. In the newer 
smelteries sand troughs are not used 
but the molten metal runs into molds 
which are mounted on moving belts. 
Sometimes the liquid iron is not put 
into molds to harden, but is rushed to 
the part of the mill where cast iron, 
wrought iron, or steel is made,” 

Mr. Walker paused and waited for 
the boy’s next question, which was: 
“For what is the pipe at the top of the 
furnace used?” = 

“That is to carry off the gases which 
the fire separates from the solid ma- 
terial, and the surplus hot air. Some- 
times the air and gases are sent 
through a dust catcher and then used 
as fuel to run the engines which com- 
press the original charge of air.” 

James noticed that there were many 


.piles of cinders and he asked what dis- 


posal was made of them. 

“They are used mostly for ballar<- 
ing railroad tracks,” said Mr. Walker, 
“and for the base of concrete work. 
As cinders contain a large amount of 


| phosphorus they are also used as a fer- 


tilizer.” 

James had not yet finished askin 
questions. “What are cast iron an 
wrought iron?” he queried. 

Mr. Walker promptly answered: 
“Cast iron contains a high percentage 
of carbon and is weaker than any other 
kind of iron. It is made by resmelting 
pig iron and casting it into specially 
shaped molds. Cast iron is not mal- 
leable, that is, it cannot be hammered 
without breaking. Radiators, stoves, 
and other articles which do not have to 
resist shocks and strains are made of 
cast iron. Wrought iron contains less 
carbon than cast iron and can be ham- 
mered into all sorts of shapes. Balls 
weighing from one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds are broken from the past 
mass of wrought iron and put throug 
a squeezer, which crushes out most of 
the slag left in the material and welds 
the iron together. This metal is then 
rolled into bars, piled, heated, and 
rolled again several times. A piece of 
wrought iron can be welded together 
without solder. Wrought iron is tough 
and strong and is used to make such 
articles as rivets, chains, and an- 
chors.” 

“Father said that steel is made from 
iron and is stronger than cast and 
wrought iron,” remarked James. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Walker. “Steel 
is made of iron usually combined with 
carbon. It is in this form that iron 
does its mightiest work.” 


Potent Influences in the 
Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 48) 


asm. After the cans had been cleaned, 
paint in the class colors was applied. to 
each can. Drawings, sketches, illus- 
trations, and cartoons were cut from 
magazines and pasted on the flower 
pots. Individual attention was given 
to every bulb. Time and care pro- 
duced the stalks and then the flowers. 
Visitors stepping into the room would 
remark: “What beauty! What fra- 
grance! How lovely!” 

Another of our classes decided that 
attractiveness could be brought about 
by raising their class flower in the 
schoolroom. After a careful discus- 
sion of various flowers, as to color, ease 
of production, commonness or rarity, 
etc., they decided to grow the blanket 
flower (Gaillardia) in flower . boxes. 
Their project has been a success. To- 
day their room possesses a long box of 
plants blooming profusély in the class 
colors. The pupils expected to plant 
seeds outdoors so as to secure a quah- 
tity of flowers for commencement ex- 
ercises, without having to buy them 
from the florist. The late arrival of 
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Everything 
Needed for 
Classroom 
Picture 
Study 





NSTRUCTOR 


























teachers. It has been conclusively demonstrated by the experience 
of these teachers that in order to give pupils all of the benefits to 
be derived from picture study the following things are necessary: 
You must have the picture in full color if the children are to get all of 
its charm and it must be of a size that can be seen well by the whole class, 
You must have a story of the picture told in a way that will arouse 
and hold the interest of the children. 
You must have material for questions to help the pupils understand 
the picture. 
And with an understanding of the picture comes an interest in the 
artist. So you must also have the story of the artist for the pupils. 
Later, children may reproduce these stories and topics may be written 
upon the blackboard as suggestive subjects for short compositions in 
English. In this work it will greatly aid the pupils to have small repro- 
ductions of the pictures for their individual use. 
The Instructor Picture Studies fulfills all of these requirements and 
supplies the material in convenient and attractive form as described below. 


| ERE is a picture study method based upon the experience of many 





. 


NTAINS === 





LARGE FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate sheet of 
heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches. The titles are: 

Age of Innocence—Reynolds The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle The. Torn Hat—Sully 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer Old Ironsides—Johnson 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur Song of the Lark—Breton 


With each large full color picture are 48 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 
1 Hf x 123% inches as shown at the left (Fig. 
. a 1¢ Gonstitution 
a ip heres 
Pamed by Mahal fohavon. fe 





These miniatures, of which there are 384 
in all, are for distribution to the pupils. 
(Size of each miniature 2 x 2% inches.) 


Each large full color picture with 
its 48 miniatures is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 
10 x 18 inches (Fig. 2) and on 
the inside pages of this folder 
are printed the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, etc., as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The eight folders containing the 
large pictures, miniatures and 
study material are all enclosed in a handsome port- 
folio of extra heavy art paper as illustrated at the top of this advertisement. 
size 10 x 18 inches.) 

These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the magazine. The 
enthusiastic reception given these pictures and 1 by teachers everywhere and the 
many requests received for additional copies of the magazines containing them have 
prompted their publication in this attractive form. 


Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid] ==! 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


The Instructor Picture Studies - - - - ere | Osis $32 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only _ 


NOTE: By taking advantage of the above combination offer you will receive from “The 
Instructor Picture Studies” and from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
a total of 18 different reproductions of famous paintings, all in the full colors of the orig- 
inals, together with the complete material for use in the study of these pictures. 


The Instructor Picture Studies $1.50 ees abe instrartes Pitas Studies se Fo $ 3.9 
The Pathfind " 1 year na, $1.00 Only or.Instr.-Primary Plans, 1 yr. $2. thre orem 
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(Actual 








2.20 
$ “—— The Pathfinder, lyear + - $1.00 
(GROUP TWO OF THE INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES IS IN PREPARATION) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville,. Tenn. — San Francisco, Calil. 
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Teacher’s 
Pet 





ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove Including Handy Extin- 
guisher and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
For those ‘“‘jiffy dishes’’ served piping hot at school, 
in the dormitories, at home—you can't beat Sterno. 
Soups, vegetables, hot milk, tea, coffee—cooks any- 
thing any stove can cook. : 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

A mechanical maid that heats your curling and flat 
ron perfectly in no time at all. 

The handy, portable stove that answers every need. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25c to | 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. | 
$01, and we will send, prepaid, stove, can o *Sterno | 
and extinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. 


STERNO “teat 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U. 8, Gov't Permit for 
Use only as a Fuel. 


Cc 


MAULES 1926 
SEED BOOK 


THE policy ofthis great seed 
house for its 49 years of busi- 
ness has been and still is— 


Your money back if not satisfied 


You run norisk when buying 
from Maule as we have over a 
halfmillion satisfiedcustomers. 

Be sure to get our big new 
catalog before you order any 
flower and vegetable seeds. 


Send for it today ? 
Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
953 Maule Bldg. Phila., Pa. 



















MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 








our own Underwood & a 
Mode! 5! Why take 
rebuilt plan brings this ace of all 
writing machines at a big saving 
and on easy monthly terms! 





for selling 36 pkgs. Chewing Gum_at 
Se apkg. Rifle first class. When sold return 
or $1.80 and we will send rifle, all postage 
brepaid. Bluine Mfg. Co., 740 Mill St.,Concord Jct.,Mass. 


6 DOILIES and TRAY FREE 


For 20 cents we will send our wonderful story 
magazine, too big to describe here, for 4 mos. 
y and give free, Deinty Deities and Tray in 
beantifa ready Right sizefor table. 
ILLUSTRATED COMPANION, DepitSAnew York, N.Y. 












Basketry Materials Catalog and directions l5c. 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane Peay eo — cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided stra llow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE. le, 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


K Ss woo ae TRIAL OFFER 
ODAK FILM OUR NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & EER & SOM, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SIX IDEAL PROJECTS Ponies, 


tibody | praee ocieettonst jaathods. The <7 progressive teacher 
Thi n them joun separate! y e se Send for List 

E KENYON PRESS, IAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 
Sneehennenai 


HEMSTITCHING and Picoting, New High Grade 


t Patt. Attachment with Emb. At- 
achment and Needle Threadcr, Fits any machine, 3 for $1, 
With ins Ett instruction, Cheap ones 50c. N.I.Rebus Co. ,Cohoes,N.Y. 























F sample 


A t: Ete, | 
ots ingen lettering fx including two 
ing Q i of envelo: 
0 Vietiing, ‘Cards, AES $1.00 


¥. Ott Engraving Co., 1040 Ch st. op PI 





.to increase attractiveness. The honor 





spring prevented this. But we proved 
that attractiveness in the schoolroom 
will develop in pupils a tendency to 
make things elsewhere attractive. if 
spring had not been so tardy, our cam- 
pus would have had a plot beautified 
by the graduating class. 

An honor roll is a very effective de- 
vice. It requires considerable care from 
the teacher, but her efforts are always 
well repaid. At the end of each month 
I submit the individual class honor 
rolls to our print shop for publication 
in the school journal. Before they are 
sent theré, our superintendent reads 
them in assembly, making appropriate 
comments. 

In some of our rooms the class honor 
rolls have opposite the name of each 
pupil a small gold star. I have al- 
ready made two types of school honor 
roll—one with a large gold star above 
the names of pupils who average be- 
tween 95 and 100, the other with a 
large silver star above the names of 
those whose ratings are between 90 
and 95. Here again we have a chance 


roll should have the names carefully 
| written on it. The best penman in the 
class may be chosen to make the list if 
the teacher does not wish to make it. 
Besides being attractive in appear- 
ance, the honor roll helps solve disci- 
plinary problems. Where two honor 
rolls are used, the gold and silver, one 
may allow the names of only those 
whose deportment is excellent to ap- 
pear on the gold star list. The effect 
of this rule on so-called “bad” pupils | 
is often surprising. 





Group and Creative Activities 
(Continued from page 30) 


as Dawes did in Germany. One can 
use his ability to write and speak well 
for the spreading of false and insidi- 
ous propaganda or for improving 
world standards. One’s reading may 
open to him the wonderful fields of the 
world’s literature and put him in 
touch with his fellows everywhere, or 
it may make him a ready victim of 
the clever propagandist. Merely to 
give children power without giving 
them training in the right use of that 
power is extremely dangerous. 
Through group and creative activi- 
ties it is possible gradually to train 
children in social attitudes, to make 
each child realize, beginning when he 
is in the kindergarten, that he is a 
part of the social structure; that the 
welfare of the group depends upon his 
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doing his part well; that he can no 
more really progress at the expense of 
others than he can lift himself by his 
own boot straps. For mankind is in- | 
extricably bound together. We human 
beings are all part of one great hu- 
man race. We are our brother’s keep- 


er. 

It is in the simple, daily living of 
the children in school that we can 
bring home this lesson. A bit of dram- 
atization, a baseball game, a_ school 
newspaper, a chicken house, and a bar- 
barian village may all seem like minor 
things. Yet the school which does not | 
make provision for activities of this | 
sort, which does not carry out these 
activities in such a way as to help chil- 
dren to realize their dependence on one | 
another and their responsibility for 
one another, is failing to give children 
the truly essential part of their educa- 
tion. 

“For what doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and forfeit his 
soul?” 


We stop education too soon and too 
suddenly. In every civilization you 
will find men and women who go on 
learning and growing as personalities 
till they die. * * * We shall have to 
recognize that our universities, our 
colleges, and our schools leave educa- 
tion unfinished. There must be con- 
stant and continuous home study. We 
need to train our peopie in the use of 
the public library, and we need to in- | 
spire them to develop libraries in their | 
own homes. The habit of reading and 
the ability to enjoy a good book must 
be fostered among those who at present 
have left their education behind.— 





Nicholas Murray Butler. 











LOX OK OT 0k 6] 
School Children 


areNow Using 


; North Ridge 


» ROTARY 
Tooth Brushes 





Listen! Héve’s What Teachers 
Everywhere are Saying! 


Teachers from coast to coast 
writing us wonderful letters about 
NORTH RIDGE Rotary - Way 
Tooth Brushes. More than 100,000 
of these brushes have already been 
distributed to school children in ev- 
ery state in the Union. 
their enthusiastic co-operation, 
“Clean Teeth Campaign” i 


Full details below. 


Kiddies Delighted 


I brought the brushes to 
school today and gave them 
to the kiddies. They are 
delighted with them. Sev- 
eral children that did not 
get them feel like taking 
ihem away from the ones 
that did, (From Salem, 
N. J.) 


Wants 50 More! 


Would like to have fifty 
more for the rest of the pu- 
pils who didn't order them. 
(From Washington, Mo.) 


Children Simpiy 
Delighted 


The children were simply 
delighted with the brushes, 
Those who did not order 
them, now wish for a 
brush, Will you please fill 
another order ? (From 
Chana, III.) 


Ordered 150— 
Wants 65 More 


We have just received an 
order of 150 tooth brushes 
for distribution among pu- 
pils of our school here. 
After seeing the _ brushes, 
the other pupils asked for 
so many that we decided to 
send another order of 65. 
(From Lancaster, Ohio.) 





Pupils Pleased! 
y pupils seem very much 


have a clean teeth 


habit of brushing 


Made Children Happy 


Received brushes 
» children are real happy 


Trying to be 100% 


thereby forming 
ery day in February. 
St. John’s Lutheran School, 


Children Enthused 


the wonderful work you are 








» the country. It is teaching chil- 
common-sense way of 
° with the up-and-down 
motion that cleans BETWEEN the 


35e size NORTH 


Rotary-Way Tooth Brush 
is being offered to SCHOOL CHIL- 
N for only 10 cents, 


First read what teachers say! 


For Better Teeth and 
Better Health 
Are all of your brushes for 
school children given out? 


If not, please book my or- 
der for twenty-five. It has 
just been brought to me 
that my pupils are not 
using the right kind of 
brush nor brushing the 


teeth the right way. I ‘want 
to help them to better teeth 
and better health. (From 
Sand Patch, Pa.) 

Best and Most Sanitary 
Every student feels that he 


has more than his money's 
worth and something en- 
tirely new. I find absolute- 
ly no trouble in getting my 
children to use them regu- 
larly, Let us thank you 
for your splendid offer to 
us and assure you that our 
brushes shall wear out from 
constant use and not from 
throwing aside, We feel 
that there is not another 
tooth brush as good and 
sanitary as our North Ridge 
Rotary tooth brushes. (From 


Snow Hill, N, C.) 
Wants 25 More 


I ordered 35 brushes from 
you last year and the chil- 
dren were so pleased that 


25 other children have ask- 
ed me to get them brushes, 
(From Elon College, N, C.) 


ANOTHER 50,000 “ROTARYS”, 35c Size 
(For school children only) 1Qc¢ Each (For school children only) 
IF ORDER IS FOR NOT LESS THAN 25 BRUSHES. 


Do you realize that sixty to seventy children out of every hundred have defective 


teeth—in serious need of attention? Here is your opportunity to do a great serv- 
ice to the kiddies under your care. We will ship brushes only to teachers who 
give the name of the president of the school board and who order not less than 


twenty-five brushes. Give the children a chance to buy 
brush in the world at less than wholesale 
sized, 35c Rotary-Way brushes, 
brushes are made with different ‘colored he indles. 
50,000 brushes is exhausted. 
brushes and send money with order. 


the most modern tooth 


Remember, these are our full 
i that the children’s tooth 
Order today, before the lot of 


children needing tooth 


Enlist in Our “Clean Teeth’? Campaign—NOW! 
NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., Inc., Dept. H, Freeport, Il. 


Makers of all styles of Sanitary Brushes 
IF INTERESTED IN SUMMER EMPLOYMENT, SO STATE IN YOUR LETTER. 
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Just the Song Books to Use in Celebrating the 
National Week of Song---February 21 to 27 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


“The Best All ’Round Song Book’’ 


THAT EVERYONE 
LOVES TO SING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book 
for schools of all kinds and for assembly and community 
singing. It contains a choice collection of folk songs, sacred 
songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, songs for special 
occasions, an excellent selection of children’s songs, a come 

lete list of national and patriotic:songs and an unusually 
arge and desirable collection of songs for Christmas. There 
are also a number of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly engraved plates on a 
good quality of paper, and attractively bound in covers made 
“rope stock’? which is very tough and durable. 





Pea 











Abide With Me _ 

All Through the Night 

Alouette 

America i 

Smericg the Beautiful 
e 


Syne 
Black Sheep 
ee of the Re- 


public 
Battie Cry of Freedom 
elieve Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young 
Charms 
Bell_ Doth Toll, 
(Round) 
Bird's Return, The 
Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
sroom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Varsinoy 
Central Will Shine 
Columbia, The Gem_ of 
the Ocean [King 
Come, Thou Almighty 
oemin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Cuckoo, The 
Darling Nelly Gray 
earest Spot, The 
eck the Hall 
j ip the Oar 


1 Thine Eyes 
rink to Me Only With 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 
“The Best Low-Priced Glee and Chorus Book”’ 


ALL ADAPTED FOR 
ASSEMBLY SINGING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs contains songs of many 
sorts for practically every occasion. The list includes hymns, 
college glees, negro spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, 
stunt songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other special 
days, standard choruses and selections from well known oratorios; 
also a fine group of unison songs and a good selection of pieces for 
Many of the best pieces in the book are not to 
Because of the wise choice of 


148 Songs 


male voices, 


found in other low priced song books. ) 
material and the special attention given to voice range, the book is 
unquestionably the best of its kind for assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good paper from newly en- 
graved plates and bound in very durable “rope bristol’ covers. 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


Ah! ‘Tis A Dream __ 

All Through The Night 
Alphabet, The 

America 

America, My Country 
America, The Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


pu ic 
Belle Ob Baltimore 
Sell Is Ringing, The 





Upon 

the r te 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
lumbia, The Gem_ of 
The Ocean King 
Almighty 


me _ Thou 

ome xe Thankfu] People 
row Song 

Dat Am De Way To 
Spell __Chicken 

Day Is Dying In The West 

Dixie 

Early to Bed 

Evening Prayer 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


PART 


The G 


Farmer, The 
Farmer in the Dell 
Farmyard e 
First Noel, The 
Flag of the Free 
Flow Geatty, Sweet J fton 
Gaily. the Troubado: * 
Go_ Down, Moses 
God_ Be. With Yo3 

We Meet Agaia 
Gog Bless Our Na 


4an 
God of the Nations 
Good Morning You 
Good Night (Round) 
ood Night, Ledies 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling 
Graduatior 
Gymnastic Relie 
Hail, Columbia 
Hail, Hail 
Hail to the Chief 
Ham and Eggs [ 
Hard Times Come Agai 
The Herald Angels 

Sing { Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Hey, Diddle, Diddle 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet_ Home 

Can I Leave Thee 

How D’Ye Do 
I Cannot Sing the Old 


g 
3 
Ae 


Indian Lullaby 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 
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IAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


In the Gloaming 
January and February 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jesus ves Me 
Jesus, Tender Shepherd 
Jingle Bells 

wr 


..elier’s American 

Killarney 

Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Brown Church in 
the Val 


e Vale 
Little Dustman, The 
Little Jack Horner 
Little Man, A 
Loch Lomond 
Long, Long 4 
Long Trail, ‘The 
Loreley, The 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Maple Leaf Foreyer, The 
March of Men of Harlech 
arseillaise Hymn 
errily, Merrily (Round) 
ummy Song, The 
My Bonnie [Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 

















Faith Of Our Fs 
Farewell To The 
First Noel, The 
Girl 1 Left Behind Me 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
dark! Ten Thousand | 


oices [Sing 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Hark! The Vesper Hymn 

Is Stealing 

Haul On The Bowlin’ 
Heavens Resound, The 
Tome Road, The 
lome Sweet Home. _ 
fow Firm_A Foundation 
funter’s Farewell, The 
(Round) 
Bells On 


thers 
e 


{untsman, The 
jJeard The 
Christmas Day 
nformation P 
Heavenly Love Abiding 
n The Time of 





night Clear 
I Would That My Love 
Jerusalem, The Golden 
Jingle Bel 
John Peel 
Joy To The World 
Keller’s American Hymn 
Largo 
Leezie Lindsay 
Lift Thine Eyes 


20 Cents 


20 Cents 


from 


Old Kentucky Home 
Boy My. ear Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


1 
d Oaken Bucket, The 
mward, Christian BS. 
diers 
Perfect | 
Reulban and Rachel 
Robin _ Adair 
aoe ed_in the Cradle of 


Scotland's Burning 
(RB 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
led Ban 


Star Span ner, 
Sweet and Low pat 
eet Char- 


wing Low, Sw 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 


Vacant .. e 
e Three Kings of 


Orient Are 
When the Swallows 
Fly 
and I Were 


Homeward 
When You 
Young, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Floc’ 5 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 


—and 75 other songs 

















Lord Is My Shepherd, 


e 
Lord Of All Being, 
Throned Afar 
Lost Chord, The 
Lovely Night 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Massa’s In The Cold 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Merrily, Merr' oun 
Merry Life, A 
Midshipmite, The 
My Bonnie [ 
My Country ’Ti 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nancy Lee 
Noah's Ark 
Nobody Knows The Trou- 
ble I’ve Seen 


hee 


Nut. Brown Maiden 
8 Come All Ye Faithful 
God, Beneath hy 
Guiding Hand 
O God, Our Help In Ages 


cker 
0, Little Town Of Beth- 


enem 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
O, Worship The King 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


Young, Maggie 
“ 


Rachel | 
The Banjo 


Bert 


Rosalie 
Ro’ 


und ) 
tus Johnson 


rown 
Silent ‘Night 

oo Now The Light Of 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Spacious pet. On 
tar-Sp 


eal away 
», Still With Thee 
treet Urchin’s Medley 
All The While 


3 
ac} 


fo Thee, 

‘WO: , The 

patold, e Portals 

v 

Warrior Bold, A 

elcome, Sweet Spring. 


We'Fhose Kings SFOs 
e Thr - 
When Yor ‘And I Were 





4AédAAatie3 
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~and 28 other songs 











Just for Fun 








“Is there any particular sport you 
are fond of, Miss Effie?” “No—but— 
er—I like you very much, Mr. Enaggs.” 


Farmer—How did ye come by that 
black eye, Jarge? Jarge—Ole cow had 
a@ way 0’ flickin’ me face wi’ her tail, so 
I tied a brick onto it. 

“Why did Ikey invite only married 
people to his wedding?” “Well, in 
that way he figured that all the pres- 
ents would be clear profit.” - 

Stranger—Rastus, do the people who 
live across the road from you keep 
chickens? Rastus—Dey keeps some of 
’em, sah. 

“I’m very sorry to hear your wife is 
so ill, Benjamin. Not dangerous, I 
hope.” “Thank’ee, Miss, but she be too 
weak now to be dangerous.” 


Teacher—Robert, give me a sentence 
using the word “satiate.” Bobby—I 
took Mamie Jones to a picnic last sum- 
mer and I’ll satiate quite a lot. 


“T can tell you how much water runs 
over Niagara Falls to a quart,” assert- 
ed the ta, * man at the climax of the 
dispute. “Well, how much?” “Two 
pints.” 

Workman—What are you looking 
for? Pat—My vest. Workman—You 
have it on. Pat—Oh, sure I have. If 
you had not have told me I would have 
gone home without it. 


A man in a hospital for mental cases 
sat fishing over a flower bed. A visi- 
tor approached, and, wishing to be 
affable, remarked: “How many have 
you caught?” “You’re the ninth,” was 
the reply. 

The Lady to the Hobo—Did you no- 
tice that pile of wood in the yard?” 
“Yes’m, I seen it.” “You should mind 

our grammar. You mean you saw 
t.” “No’m., You saw me see it, but 
you ajin’t see me saw it.” 


Father—So you propose to take my 
daughter from me without any warn- 
ing? Nervous Young Man—Not at all. 
If theve is anything concerning her you 
want to warn me about, I’m willing to 
listen. 

Proprietor of Summer Hotel—Now, 
over here is the ocean. Ad Writer— 
Where? I don’t see any ocean. Pro- 
prietor—You don’t? My dear sir, I’m 
afraid you’re not the man we want to 
write our advertisements. 


The tenor, with wide-open mouth, 
had just emitted his first note, when the 
sweet young thing who had volunteered 
to act as accompanist suddenly discov- 
ered that her hair needed patting. 
“Just go right on,” she directed. “I'll 
play fast and catch up with you.” 


An advertisement that appeared in 
the columns of an Indian paper must 
be among the best examples of Babu 
English: “Mahomedsman, hair-cutter 
and clean shaver. Gentlemen’s throats 
cut with very 4 razors, with great 
care and skill. © irritating feeling 
afterward. A trial solicited.” 


Proud Father—Does my boy show 
any special aptitude for work? Teach- 
er—I think so, Mr. Bronson. I am not 
certain as yet whether John will make 
a sculptor or a baseball parse. He is 
unerring in his aim with paper wads, 
but the condition of his desk top con- 
vinces me that he can carve with con- 
siderable facility. 


Teacher—Thomas, will 
what a conjunction is, and compose a 
sentence containing one? Thomas (af- 
ter reflection)—A conjunction is a 
word connecting nything, such as 
“The horse is hitched to the fence by 
his halter.” Halter is a conjunction, 
ae it connects the horse to the 
ence. 


An unscrupulous football player was 
teaching some cowboys how to va He 
explained the rules and ended as fol- 
lows: “Remember, fellows, if you can’t 
kick the ball, kick a man on the other 
side. Now let’s get busy. Where’s the 
ball?” One of the cowboys shouted: 
“Never mind the ball! Let’s start the 
game!” 


ou tell me 


- ~ 


February 1906 


Young City Miss—There isn’t much’: 
pep to the girls out here, is there? 


Farmer 


’bout that, lady. Now dis mawnin’ oy 
gal Sarah milked 15 cows befoh break. | 


fast. 


Jimson—Pep! Wahl, I dunno 


q 
* @ 


Elizabeth was told to practice her 


music for half 


an hour after lun¢h: 


She went off to do so, but her fath 
could hear no sounds of Piano-playing 


After a while he calle 


out: 


‘“ 
aren’t you practicing, Elizabeth?” AM 
she answered, “Oh, but I am, daddy! 


“Then why don’t I hear you?” 


“Pm 


practicing the rests!” 
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aelper offer in a ca boti We trust you—just 
PERFUME CO. Dep.b 681, CHICAGO, 








charm, 
Colors, li, 


War” 


Every teacher 
needs a smock 
for classroom wear 


Guidance and example is part of a teacher's life, 
This smock is the neatest and trimmest cos- 
tume ever designed and gives its wearer added: 


light tan, leather brown, orange and white, 
Lf your dealer does not carry the “Man 0’ 
and we will send your smock prepaid 
at once, 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


1511 Guilford Ave., 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy. 


Made of fast color, linen finish cotton, 
ght blue, dark blue, rose, green, helio, 


brand send us $1.95 with your size, 


Baltimore, Md. 














Have 
muscles, 
turned - 
bunions, 


etc.? 
in five 


results ! 
72,000 


pedic”’ 
out 
matter 


bled—or 

ni 
street or 
wonien, 
ing in 8 


the most 
invention 


less than 
itself to 


tions abo 
size and 


pair toa 


order or 
Fairyfoot 


Dept. 109, 


painful arches, tir: 


luses, Morton's toe, 
Here’s relief 


amazing, 
from heaven,” 


have tried all kinds 
of arch 
easers, pads, elastic 
bands, metal appli- 
ances and 
shoes with- 
success. 


you have been trou- 


have tried—here is : 
perfect satisfaction GUARANTEED!—with | the 
ind of a shoe you like to wear—pump, oxfo 


boys and girls, 
tennis, or stand for hours 
hoe, 


Free Trial Offer 


all foot pains, aching, weakene 
correcting position an 


No , breaking 


ductory sale price—reduced from $5.00. 


had the happiest surprise of your life—return them 
and we will promptly refun fi 
Act—write us now-—while this 
and reduced price is effective. R 
and Bradstreet’s or any commercial agency. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY, 


you weak, 
ed 


leg pains, 
in ankles, 
corns, cal- 


minutes— 
magical 
“A gift 
say 


wip How 


to Order 


Place either bare oF 
stockinged foot on piece 
of pepe and trace com: 
plete outline of foot with 
rencil held  vertic 
as shown above. Send 
this diagram, with 
and width of shoe, also 
state if for man, woman 
or child. 


users, 


supports, 


“ortho- 


No 


how long 





what you 





Made in 50 sizes for men, 
Dance, walk, play golf, 
immediately after plac 
Prove to yourself without 
.vV risking a penny that this it 
scientific and remarkable ready-to-wear 
in the world for relieving or preventing 
d arches, and for 
appearance of feet. Weighs 
one ounce—no metal —-guienly adj 
any foot—flat or nor: 
in” necessary, See simple instruc 
r sending measurements, proper shoe 
$3.48-the special in 
Only one 


customer at this price. Send $3.48 with 
Pay ostman on delivery—either way. 
ushions two weeks. If you have not 


work shoe, 


ve fo 
width. Enclose 


our $3.48 in 
ra-day trial_offer 
References—Dun's 





22nd St. and Millard Ave., Chicago. 














